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There  is  no  better  thermometer  for  judging  public  oi)inion 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  an  event  than  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  of  representative  newspapers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
make  the  statement,  based  upon  clippings  and  marked  copies 
of  papers  which  have  come  to  this  office,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  but  from  Latin  America  and  Ivurope,  that  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  celebrations 
which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  Washington  or  of  the  capital 
of  any  other  nation. 

The  simple  fact  that  speeches,  carefully  prepared  and  having  a  far- 
reaching  significance,  were  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
its  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  (as  the  spokesman  of 
Latin  America),  Senator  Elihu  Root,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  introduced 
and  closed  respectively  by  the  invocation  of  Cardinal  Gihbons  and  the 
benediction  of  Bishop  Harding,  would  make  the  occasion  notable.  The 
added  fact  that  the  audience  was  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  eminent 
statesmen,  diplomats,  and  other  distinguished^and  representative  persons 
of  Washington  and  neighboring  cities,  would  be  still  further  confirmation 
of  how  the  exercises  w^ere  regarded. 

Both  these  influences,  however,  would  have  had  little  effect  in  educating 
public  sentiment  all  over  the  world  if  the  press  itself  had  not  recognized 
the  character  of  the  celebration,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
not  only  gave  abundant  news  space  but  generous  editorial  notice  to  the 
speeches  and  the  significance  of  the  event.  All  this  means  much  for  the 
development  of  Pan-American  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce,  and 
shows  that  the  object  and  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  is  not  in 
vain. 

The  usual  space  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  devoted  to  editorial  com¬ 
ment  will  be  chiefly  occupied  this  time  by  extracts  from  editorials  taken 
from  representative  papers  of  the  United  States.  In  a  subsequent 
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SENOK  DON  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CABKEKA,  I’KESIDENT  OF  GUATEMALA. 

The  President  of  the  Repiil)lic  of  Guatemala,  who  Wiis  reeleete<i  on  .\pril  11.  1910,  for  a  term  of  si.\ 
yearsfrom  March  15,  1911,  was  born  NovemlMjr  21,  IS57,  in  the  city  of  (Juezaltenango,  Guiitcmala. 
He  studied  law,  and  after  olttaining  his  diploma  as  a  lawyer  wa.s  ap|)ointed.  in  I8S:).  as  Judge  of 
First  Instance  of  the  Department  of  Ketaihuleu,  and  in  18Sti  occupied  a  similar  post  in  the  Demrt- 
inent  of  Quezaltenango.  He  was  appointed  in  1888  .Magistrate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ana  was 
later  elected  as  a  Representative  in  the  Chamlx'r  of  Deputies  of  the  Republic.  Sefior  Estrada 
Cabrera  was  also  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years,  displaying  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  altility  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  tie  retired  to  private  life  but  was  called  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  succeed  (ieneral  Reyna  Barrios  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  in  February,  1898,  and  was 
elected  Constitutional  President  the  .same  year,  being  riM'lected  for  the  tenii  comincncing  March 
15,  1905.  During  his  terms  of  olTice  Prii.sident  Estrada  Cabrera  has  initiated  many  reforms  and 
secured  the  enactmetu  of  nutnerous  just  and  tienefleial  laws  regarding  sanitation^  railroad  con¬ 
struction.  public  instruction,  and  other  matters  which  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
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Bulletin  it  is  planned  to  reprint  similar  comment  from  Latin  American 
and  European  papers  which  the  exigencies  of  going  early  to  press  prevent 
being  reproduced  in  this  issue.  These  extracts  follow : 

TEMPLE  OF  PE.\CE. 

[Washington  Post,  .■\pril  27,  1910.] 

Crowning  the  great  work  that  has  been  done  toward  cementing  the  friendship 
between  tliis  country  and  the  Republics  of  South  America,  the  beautiful  new  home 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  was  formally  dedicated  with 
impressive  ceremonies  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  distinguished  officials. 

The  splendid  edifice,  which  has  been  well  described  as  a  temple  of  international 
peace,  should  stand  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  efforts  made  by  this  country 
toward  bringing  commercial  and  political  harmony  throughout  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  It  supplies  the  need  of  a  substantial  and,  at  the  same  time,  architecturally 
beautiful  home  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  great  group  of  public  buildings  in  Washington. 

No  finer,  higher,  or  more  sensible  aid  toward  preserving  international  peace  than 
that  contributed  by  the  International  Bureau  has  been  given  by  any  of  the  world’s 
peace  societies.  The  International  Bureau,  of  which  John  Barrett  is  the  capable 
director,  has  educated  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  understand  that  a 
programme  of  friendship  and  commercial  reciprocity  s|)ells  progress  for  all  who  jiartici- 
pate  in  it. 

This  Bureau  has  wasted  no  time  on  utopian  theories  of  disarmament,  and  has  not 
tried  to  i^reach  the  doctrine  of  a  small  navy.  It  has  worked  steadily  toward  a  genera 
understanding  of  mutual  interest  among  all  the  nations,  seeking  to  show  them  that 
there  is  commercial  profit  enough  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  that  this  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  fullest  extent  if  one  nation  will  help  another. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Mexican  ambass;idor.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Senator  Rlihu  Root,  Bishop  Harding,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  money  built 
the  Bureau’s  new  home,  paid  high  tribute  to  Director  Barrett  when  they  declared 
that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  belonged  the  credit  for  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  this  permanent  alxide  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics. 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

(Washington  Herald,  April  27,  1910. 

The  new  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics,  just  dedicated  with  notable 
ceremonies,  is  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  public  architecture  of  the  capital.  Its 
interior  embellishments  equal  in  beauty  those  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and,  withal, 
the  structure  is  an  enduring  monument  to  its  founders. 

Mr.  Blaine’s  idea  of  bringing  all  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  into  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  and  union  is  to-day  realized — not  in  full  measure,  however.  It  has  developed 
steadily  and  borne  fruit,  but  not  as  abundantly  as  it  should.  There  have  not  yet 
come  out  of  this  Pan-Americanism  all  the  lieneficent  and  mutually  advantageous 
results  that  are  destined  to  come.  Its  development  has  been  slow,  but  sure. 

While  the  splendid  home  of  the  Bureau  has  been  building,  untoward  conditions  and 
events — impossible  to  forestall,  of  course — have  tended  in  a  degree  to  hamper,  if  not 
to  check,  the  constructive  work  inaugurated  by  Hay  and  carried  forward  with  such 
signal  success  under  the  progressive  statesmanshij)  of  Root;  but  the  significant  senti¬ 
ments  uttered  at  the  dedication  yesterday  leave  no  loophole  for  doubt  or  misgivings 
as  to  the  future. 
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GENERAL  JUAN  VICENTE  GOMEZ,  CONSTITUTIONAL  I’ll ESIUENT-ELEC T  OF 
VENEZUELA. 

Gi'neral  G6mez  was  born  at  San  .Vntonio  dc  Tachira,  Venezuela,  July  24.  1859.  A  eonsiderable 
portion  ol  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  since  1892  be  has  piayed  a 
prominent  r61e  in  the  public  life  of  his  eountry.  He  was  elected  Vice-I’resident,  and  upon  the 
departure  from  the  country  of  General  Castro,  then  President,  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  power,  being  subsequently  unanimously  elected  by  the  N'cnezuelati  Congress  as 
constitutional  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic.  On  .\pril27,  1910,  he  was  elected  Con¬ 
stitutional  President  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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I’rt-sident  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are  no  less  patriotically  mindful  than  were  their 
])redecessors  f)f  the  importance  of  the  Latin-American  problems  to  this  country  and  of 
the  ctnnmon  interests  involved. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  CarnEoiE  the  Bureau  owes  a  debt  of  "ratittide  for  the  practical, 
])hilanthropic,  and  statesman-like  part  he  is  taking  in  the  affairs  of  the  several  nations, 
and  the  genius  of  Director  Barrett  is  likewise  worthy  of  more  than  passing  recog¬ 
nition.  The  President’s  high  coinjiliment  to  hitn  was  richly  deserved 

THE  PALACE  OF  PEACE. 

(Washington  Star,  April  27,  lyio.) 

Proclaimed  as  a  ])alace  of  peace,  the  new  home  of  the  Bureau  t)f  American  Republics 
was  dedicated  in  this  city  yesterday  in  circumstances  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
beneficent  pur[)oses  of  this  institution  will  be  more  speedily  realized  than  untoward 
events  in  the  South  within  the  last  few  months  have  apparently  indicated.  The 
highest  object  of  the  Bureau  has  from  the  inception  been  to  establish  in  all  of  the 
■American  Republics  the  principles  of  peace  and  progress.  It  was  the  inspiration  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  from  whose  brain  sprang  the  first  concept  of  this  assemblage  of 
American  rejiresentatives  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  hope 
of  every  American  Secretary  of  State  who  has  succeeded  him,  and  all  their  coojjerating 
colleagues  of  the  southern  Republics,  that  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
would  emanate  the  influences  making  for  jiermanent  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  the  s])eeches  delivered  at  the  dedication  yesterday  sounded  the  note  of 
optimism.  In  the  praise  bestowed  upon  those  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Bureau,  Secretaries  Hay,  Root,  and  Knox,  and 
Director  Barrett,  there  was  an  inspiring  declaration  of  faith  in  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  institution  and  its  accomiilishment  in  terms  of  better  understanding  and  the 
joining  of  the  Republics  together  in  commercial  and  political  ties. 

The  work  that  has  been  so  ausjiiciously  begun  and  so  successfully  prosecuted  during 
the  past  twenty  years  will  proceed  even  more  effectively  now  that  there  is  established 
here  in  Washington  a  permanent  meeting  place  and  administrative  headquarters  for 
the  Bureau.  It  will  be  truly  a  palace  of  peace  if  the  principles  which  have  guided  in 
the  development  of  the  institution  from  the  outset  continue  to  prevail,  and  if  all 
participants  in  this  great  international  movement  will  hold  true  to  the  aim  of  the 
founder,  to  bring  all  the  American  peojiles  into  the  relationship  of  a  common 
civilization. 

A  PAN-AMERICAN  ROOF  TREE. 

IHostdn  Herald,  April  25,  1910. 1 

Ja.mes  G.  Blai.nE,  were  he  alive,  would  be  a  central  figure  at  the  dedication 
to-morrow  of  the  superb  new  building  in  Washington,  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  ojtera- 
tions  and  the  center  of  hos])itality  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Republics,  of  which 
Mr.  John  Barrett  is  the  director.  Mr.  Blaine  is  likely  to  live  longer  in  history  for  his 
provision  as  to  coming  Pan-.American  unity  and  as  to  the  certainty  of  closer  relations 
between  Latin  and  Anglo-Celtic  America,  and  for  his  championship  of  his  ideal,  than 
for  anything  else  he  ever  stood  for.  It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  speak  depre- 
ciatively  of  this  Bureau  and  of  Mr.  Barrett’.s  visions  of  what  might  be  done  by  it; 
but  the  day  for  that  is  past.  Business,  political,  racial,  national,  and  international 
relations  between  the  Americas  are  all  far  better  to-day  than  they  were,  mainly 
because  of  the  steady  service  rendered  by  this  Bureau,  which  has  had  the  heartiest 
commendation  of  all  our  recent  Secretaries  of  State  and  Presidents.  Its  pacific  and 
coordinating  ideal  commended  it  to  Mr.  Car.negie,  hence  his  large  gift  toward  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  ])alace  which  is  taken  possession  of  to-morrow.  But  it  also  represents 
appropriations  from  the  treasuries  of  21  Rejniblics. 


skSor  don  knrique  c.  creel,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  mexicoj 

AND  FORMERLY  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  ol  Seflor  Don  lenaclo  Mariscal,  the  late  Secretary  of  Foreign 
.\llairs  of  Mexiisj,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Seflor  Don  Enrique  C.  Creel, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  The  valuable  services  rendered  by  Seflor  Creel  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  closer  relations  among  the  Republics  that  form  the  International  Union  of 
.\inerican  Republics  were  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  lieing  appointed  to  the  responsible  olTice  to 
which  he  has  been  called.  Seflor  CriHil  is  a  man  who  owes  his  success  in  life  to  his  own  exertions. 
He  has  by  energy  and  perseverance  obtained  a  commanding  [wsition  in  the  financial  ami  diplo¬ 
matic  world.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  .\mbassa<lor  to  the  United  States  he  made  numer¬ 
ous  visits  to  that  country  to  interest  .\nierican  t-apital  in  Mexican  enterprises.  He  has  organizi'd 
three  banks  in  Mexico,'  has  encouraged  and  assisted  the  investment  of  capital  in  steam  and 
electric  railroaiis.  and  organized  various  indastrial  enterprises,  such  as  woolen  mills,  smelting 
plants,  etc.  He  is  an  authority  on  international  law,  speaks  several  languages,  and  has  edited  a 
number  of  newsiiapers.  He  has  on  several  occasions  lieen  elected  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
gress,  and  has  served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  a  numlier  of  times.  Seflor  Creel  has 
also  represented  his  Government  as  a  Special  Envoy  on  various  occasions,  and  was  president  of  the 
Mexican  Commission,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  one  named  by  the  United  Slates  Gov¬ 
ernment,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  monetary  systems  of  various  Europi'an  countries  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  in  Mexico. 
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HOME  OK  THE  REPl'BLICS. 

[CVrand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  April  27,  1910. 

The  dedication  in  Washinffton  yesterday  of  the  huildinjj  erected  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Repuldics  marks  an  epocli  in  the  progress  that  the  United  States  has 
been  making  during  the  last  few  years  toward  a  better  understanding  with  the  sister 
Republics  to  the  south. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  attention  of  .American  business  men  has  been  directed 
to  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  When  interest  was  at  last 
awakened,  it  was  found  that  European  nations,  notably  Germany,  had  recognized  the 
opjKirtunities  long  ago  and  the  American  advance  has  since  been  hampered  by  Old 
World  rivalry,  and  the  foothold  that  German  merchants  have  ac<iuired  in  the  Brazilian 
trade  will  never  be  entirely  loosened.  The  movement  for  a  closer  commercial  rela¬ 
tionship,  however,  has  prospered  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  John  Barrett, 
present  Director  of  the  Bureau.  He  has  brought  about  decided  changes  in  steamshiji 
schedules  and  has  been  of  marked  service  in  heli)ing  to  train  the  business  man  to  the 
advantage  of  sending  to  South  .America  gotids  that  the  South  .American  wants  and  not 
what  the  North  .American  thinks  he  should  want  This  latter  fault,  a  certain  obstinate 
tendency  to  dictate  the  quality  deemed  advisable  for  shipment,  has  been  an  obstacle 
to  .American  trade  progress  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  fields,  consuls  all  over  the 
world  begging  the  manufacturers  to  consult  their  customers’  tastes  and  not  their  own 

getting  ACQI’AINTEn 
[Peoria  (III.)  Herald-Transcript,  April  29.  1910.] 

Twenty-one  .American  Re])ublics  have  joined  hands  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  marble 
building  in  Washington  to  be  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .American 
Republics.  It  is  the  gift  by  .Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  2 1  .American  Republics,  and  is 
to  be  “a  temple  in  the  capital  of  the  I'nited  States  of  all  .American  Re])ublics,”  or, 
as  Senator  Root  puts  it,  “a  temple  of  peace,  commerce,  and  friendshif).” 

.As  yet  the  International  Bureau  has  no  definite  mission  in  sight  beyond  that  of  pro¬ 
moting  acciuaintance  between  the  various  Republics.  This  is  being  ably  done  by  Mr. 
John  B.\rrett,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  by  his  stalT  in  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  regarding  the  Re|)ublics.  But  it  will  be  the  central  rally¬ 
ing  place  for  conventions  of  all  the  nations  in  years  to  come,  and  if  it  serves  to  awaken 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  realization  that  the  20  Republics  to  the  south 
have  a  po])ulation  of  over  70,000,000  and  are  expanding  at  a  wonderful  rate,  it  will 
have  more  than  paid  for  itself. 


AMERICAN  PEACE. 

(Hoston  I’list,  .April  27,  1910.] 

There  was  much  of  solemn  meaning  in  the  dedication  at  Washington  yesterday  of 
the  beautiful  new  building  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics. 
With  such  a  home  in  the  ca|)ital  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  after  such  words  from 
a  President,  a  Cabinet  officer,  a  Cardinal,  an  .Ambassador,  and  other  noted  men,  how 
can  any  of  the  re])ublican  nations  on  this  continent  ever  fight  again  ? 

International  peace  is  the  aim  of  all  right-minded  men.  War  is  destructive;  [leace 
is  constructive.  By  alt  means  let  us  have  |)eace;  every  one  will  be  happier,  more  ])ros- 
perous,  better  able  to  educate  his  children  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  C.ARNEGIE  building  at  Washington  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  any  one  man. 


t'opyritrht  by  Harris-Kwinjr. 

SEN’IIOU  R.  DE  LIMA  E;,S1LVA,  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN 
EMBASSY  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Senhor  <le  Lima  e  Silva  was  Lorn  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  in  1876,  and  conies  of 
distin(niished  ancestors,  his  father  having  been  Field  Marshal  J.  M .  de  Lima  e  Silva.  He  is  a  grand¬ 
nephew  of  General  F.  dc  Limae  Silva,  who  was  Regent  of  the  Emnire  during  the  minority  of 
Emperor  Dorn  I’cdro,  and  is  also  a  gramlnephew  of  the  Duke  of  Caxias.  On  his  mother's  side  he 
is  a  grandson  of  the  famous  statesman  and  writer.  Viscount  de  S&o  Leopoldo.  Senhor  de  Lima  e 
Silva  is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Dom  I’edro  II,  having  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  that  institution  and  that  of  Barrister  at  Law  from  the  Law  ,\t“Ademy  of  Sfto  Faulo. 
He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1896  as  an  attache  of  the  Brazilian  Legation’ in  Vienna,  and 
was  promoted  to  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Buenos  -Aires,  being  transferred  two  years 
later  to  the  Legation  in  Japan.  In  19(V2  he  came  to  the  then  Legation  in  Washington  as  Second 
Secretary,  and  in  1905  was  transferred  to  London  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1908  he  was  promoted 
to  the  First  Secretary  at  that  plate,  and  in  1909  was  promoted  to  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  in 
Washington. 
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THE  AMERICAN*  NATIONS 
[Louisville  Times,  April  29,  is)io.] 

There  was  much  food  for  thought  in  the  incidental  remark  of  President  Takt  at 
the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  beautiful  new  home  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  described  by  Andrew  Carneoie  as  "a  capitol  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  of  all  the  American  nations.”  The  building  is  to  be  det'oted  to 
developing  commercial  relations  and  promoting  a  friendly  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  concrete  and  tangible  evidence  of  good 
will  and  confidence,  a  jialpable  invitation  to  closer  intimacy,  a  visible  appeal  for 
mutual  toleration  “Live  and  let  live”  might  well  he  the  motto  inscribed  above  its 
portals;  and  the  President,  in  somewhat  homely  phrase,  conveyed  the  idea  aptly 
enough  when  he  declared  that,  in  a  happy  family  of  21  members  there  ought  never  to 
arise  a  quarrel  between  any  two  that  the  other  19  could  not  bring  to  a  peaceable  issue. 

Pan-America  was  once  a  beautiful  dream;  it  llattered  J.tMES  G.  Blaine  in  those 
closing  days  of  his  wonderful  story  of  achievement  and  disappointment.  To-day  it 
is  by  way  of  jiractical  realization:  and,  to  the  labors  of  Secretary  Root,  in  his  mission 
to  our  southern  neighbors,  more  than  to  any  other  single  influence,  is  due  the  llatter- 
ing  progress  that  has  been  made.  For  the  progress  is  very  real  and  very  patent 
Quite  lately  the  word  of  those  whose  good  opinion  all  desire  to  conserve  has  kept  the 
peace  between  Ecuador  and  Peru;  has  settled  the  boundary  disputes  of  Bolivia  and 
the  Argentine;  has  fostered  congresses  in  the  cause  of  art,  or  science,  or  commerce: 
has  promised  success  to  that  centennial  at  Buenos  .Aires  which  shall  become  an  inter¬ 
national  fete  and  make  known  the  products  and  the  progress  of  ‘‘.America  del  Sur  to 
all  the  world. 

The  new  Bureau  is  a  stately  and  imposing  edifice;  the  “Hall  of  the  Republics” 
especially  designed  for  ceremonial  gatherings,  and  the  “  Columbus  Library  ”  an  invalu¬ 
able  body  of  reference  works  dealing  with  the  western  world.  From  William  E. 
Curtis  to  John  Barrett,  its  directors  have  been  singularly  well  chosen,  and  as  a 
factor  in  international  comity  and  for  the  promotion  of  harmony  its  value  can  not 
well  be  overestimated. 


PAN-AMERICA. 

[New  Orleans  News,  April  29.  1910.] 

President  Taft  rightly  says  the  dedication  of  the  splendid  new  home  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics  in  Washington  recently  was  the 
“most  important  international  celebration  Washington  has  witnessed  in  many 
years.”  Dedicated  to  the  beautiful  trinity  of  international  amity — commerce, 
peace,  and  friendship  among  all  the  Reimblics  of  the  two  .Americas — the  million- 
dollar  building  made  possible  by  the  patriotic  munificence  of  .Andrew  Carnegie  is 
in  many  respects  the  greatest  monument  the  generous  ironmaster  has  yet  reared  to 
his  memory.  Why  such  a  structure  had  to  wait  to  be  erected  through  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  a  jirivate  individual  may  appear  an  obtrusive  speculation  beside  the  main 
question  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  erected.  But  it  would  be  diflicult  to  conceive 
a  nobler  ])urpose  to  which  the  contributions  of  the  .American  Rejiublics  could  be  put. 

The  building  has  been  iirejiared  and  has  been  dedicated  to  ends  which  appear 
more  majestic  the  more  they  are  eonsidered.  Though  speaking  different  tongues, 
the  21  Republics  of  the  New  World  are  bound  together  by  indissoluble  ties.  The 
United  States  stands  as  the  great  exemplar  and  inspiration  to  the  others,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  this  noble  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  of  the  .American  Republics.  It  is  rather  anomalous,  and  often  rather  dis¬ 
couraging,  that  there  should  be  so  many  evidences  of  antipathy  toward  the  United 


('opyrljrht  l»y  KHTrls-KwInir. 

SEXOR  DON'  KKAN'CISCO  SAX'CHEZ  LATOl'K.  rilAROE  D  AFFAIRES  OF 
GUATEMALA  IX  WASHINGTON. 

The  Charge  (FAIIairp-s  of  (iuatcinala  is  a  descendant  of  families  that  have  figured  in  the  history  ()l 
that  country  and  of  France.  He  received  hisearly  education  in  England,  where  he  passed  the  exami¬ 
nations  ncxK'ssary  in  ordc-r  to  graduate  in  the  British  navy.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Seflor  Sinchez  Lalour  has  Iceen  eallc'd  to  cxeupy  a  numlccr 
of  public  posts  of  importance”,  among  them  Iccing  those  of  .Vssistant  Director  of  the  Guatemalan 
Central  Institute  for  Boys,  National  Treasurer  of  the  Republic,  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Special 
Commission  to  Washington  in  ictus,  headed  by  Dr.  Juan  Barrios,  Ministc'r  of  Foredgn  -\tfairs  of 
Guatemala. 
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States  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries,  hut  such  move¬ 
ments  as  the  establishment  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
tend  to  remove  this  hostility  and  make  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  fine  ideals 
of  the  Bureau. 

A\  I.\TERN.\TION’AL  EVE.NT. 

[Philadelphia  Telegraph,  April  25,  1910.] 

From  an  international  standjioint  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  recent 
years  is  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  building  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  two  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  International  Bureau,  which  is  to  occupy  the  structure,  is  an  official  diplomatic 
institution  maintained  by  the  annual  contributions,  made  in  propt>rtion  to  popula¬ 
tion,  of  the  21  American  Republics,  including  the  Ibiited  States.  Its  work  is  the 
development  of  commerce,  friendship,  and  peace  among  the  nations  of  America, 
and  as  showing  its  usefulness  it  is  stated  that  it  was  directly  responsible  during  the 
last  three  years  for  $52,000,000  of  new  business  in  the  exchange  of  trade  between  the 
j)eople  contributing  to  its  maintenance. 

The  effort  to  make  the  peoples  of  America  better  acquainted  and  to  extend  com¬ 
merce  thereby  has  already  borne  fruit  sufficient  to  show  the  wisdow  of  establishing 
such  an  institution,  and  its  work  has  hardly  begun.  That  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  the  United  States  are  not  enjoying  the  measure  of  trade  with  our 
South  American  neighbors  is  beginning  to  be  keenly  realized,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  extend  commerce  in  that  direction  with  encouraging  results.  With  its 
increased  facilities  in  its  new  home  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  .American  Republics  should  become  a  great  factor  in  establishing  stronge  r 
political  and  business  relations  between  the  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  South  .American  Republics. 

BL  REAf  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  BUILDING. 

[Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News,  April  26.  1910.] 

There  will  be  dedicated  in  Washington  Tuesday  the  building  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  This  has  been  paid  for  by  the  21  Republics  of 
America  belonging  to  the  Union  and  by  a  donation  of  $750,000  from  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie. 

This  building  will  house  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  America  and  one 
that  is  constantly  growing  more  valuable.  The  Bureau  at  Washington  is  maintained 
by  the  21  Rejiublics  through  contributions  made  in  projxirtion  to  population.  Its 
new  building  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Carnegie  as  a  “  Temple  of  Peace,  Commerce, 
and  Friendship.” 

The  idea  should  not  be  gained  that  the  object  of  the  Union  is  mostly  sentimental. 
The  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  friendship  among  the  nations  of  the  new  world  itself 
would  be  worth  working  for,  but  the  Bureau  has  produced  results  more  tangible  than 
that.  .According  to  statistics  compiled,  the  Bureau  has  brought  about  in  the  past 
three  years  $52,000,000  worth  of  new  business  between  North  America  and  South 
.America.  How  much  more  that  could  not  be  reckoned  in  these  figures,  is  not  known. 
The  success  of  the  Bureau  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  Director,  John  Barrett. 

The  dedication  of  the  building,  therefore,  is  an  event  of  importance  to  the  world, 
and  [jarticularly  to  .Americans. 


f  fil/yrliftit  »*>  H.'irrU 

HKNOli  DON  .I.\r  INTO  I,.  V I  I.I.KO  AH,  (  1 1  A  ItO  K  I)' A  !■  K.\  Hi  KS  O  I'  TIIK  A  IDi  KNT I  N  K 

Ki;i’i;iu,i<;  in  \v asimncton. 

7  'Ii-tiruMjI.sIi*‘'l  fliploififit  was  foniiarly  HoTalary  of  tho  Aryrntino  Locations  in  r<Tii  aiol  in 
l.'mi’uay,  ati'l  <  liaryo  <r  Alfairi’S  aii'l  <  oiisul-Oi'Tiirral  in  I'orlnual.  l|owiisl)orn  in  Mni'iios  Airi’s 
in  l*y,7.  ami  i>iirsijo<l  all  his  slmlios  in  tho  I Tiivorslly  of  Montovi*loo.  I  Tiiynay,  in  wTilrh  connlry 
his  falfjor,  Don  hulnlo  \  illoKas wa-.  Ilio  •li|.loinal i<-  P|.r<'s<-nlall\o  of  Iho  Awnlino  l{o|inlillc 
for  Iwonty  yoirs,  IS</)  so 
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PAN-AMERICANISM. 

[Providence  (,R.  I.)  Tribune,  April  28.  1910.] 

In  a  $i,(xxi,ooo  huildina;,  adiniralile  in  its  external  form  and  internal  littings,  the 
Bureau  of  the  .American  Reimblics,  heneeforth  will  carry  on  its  work,  a  work  with  which 
the  names  of  Blai.nE,  Root,  B.\krett,  and  Carneoie  will  always  be  associated  for  their 
share  in  its  initiation,  develo])ment ,  and  ecinipment.  I'ortunately  this  admirable  fra¬ 
ternal  enterprise  is  suitably  housed,  in  a  building,  that,  as  Mr.  Root  says,  is  “the 
symbol,  the  ever  present  reminder,  the  perpetual  assertion  of  unity  of  common  interest 
and  inir])ose  and  hope  among  all  the  Republics.”  It  is  a  "building  that  in  itself  is  a 
confession  of  faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a  declaration  of  an  allegiance  to  an 
ideal,”  and,  as  such,  indicates  the  significance  of  .symbolism  in  the  architectural 
service  of  statecraft.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  a  temple  of  republicanism  as  well 
as  a  great  clearing  house  and  power  station  for  Pan-.\nicricanism.  Like  the  some¬ 
what  similar  building  at  The  Hague,  also  a  token  of  Mr.  CarneoiE’s  dis|)crsion  of 
wealth  for  civic  ends,  the  Washington  edifice  stands  for  an  international,  interracial, 
intercontinental  fraternity  that  exists  for  iiacilic  and  civilizing  ends.  Men  may  come 
and  go  as  molders  of  the  national  |)olicies  of  the  North  and  South  .American  States, 
anti  occasionally  sjieak  irritating  words  or  do  ])rovoking  acts.  But  these  will  have  but 
an  ephemeral  elTect,  so  long  as,  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  this  Bureau  of 
the  .American  Rc])ublics,  steadily  binds  Latin  and  .Anglo-Celtic  States  together  in 
trade,  industry,  and  exchange  of  |)olitical,  educational,  and  social  ideals.  Latins  and 
.Saxons  will  find  in  it  a  meeting  jilace  where  misunderstandings  will  lie  ended,  and 
plans  laid  for  enter|)rises  that  will  vastly  increase  the  good  will  of  the  .Americas  as 
well  as  their  mutual  trade.  Mr.  CarnEuiE’.s  suggestion  that  some  day  Canada  will 
share  in  the  enterprise,  is  one  that  must  be  kept  in  mind;  for  the  signs  all  jKiint  to 
closer  ])olitical  and  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  nations  already 
aligned,  relations  that  can  not  but  sensibly  weaken  the  natural  and  historic  attachment 
of  the  Dominion  to  interests  that  center  in  London. 


Cl'BA  AT  THE  DEDIC.ATIOX  OE  THE  .NEW  BUlI.niXG. 

'Pile  ('.ovcrniiicnt  of  Cuba,  desirous  of  coiitributiiiw  to  the  suceess  and 
siguifieauee  of  the  dedieatioii  eereniouies  of  the  new  buildiiisi  of  the 
Iiiteniatioiial  Hureati,  accepted  the  invitation  tendered  to  President 
(>6mi;z  and  to  the  Members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  sent,  as  its  representa¬ 
tives,  a  special  eoniinission  composed  of  three  prominent  Cubans,  namely, 
Mr.  MakcELINd  Diaz  me  Villegas.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Dr. 
IvLisivo  (iimCKGA,  an  eminent  jurist  and  orator,  and  Mr.  William  P.\t- 
TiCKSoN,  Chief  of  the  Diiilomatie  Ihirean  of  tlie  State  Department  of 
Cuba.  Snell  siieeial  distinction  on  the  jiart  of  the  Cuban  Government 
has  won  the  g;ratitnde  of  the  (unerning;  Hoard  and  of  the  Director  of  the 
International  Hnrean,  as  it  is  not  only  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a 
courtesy  but  also  signilies  the  recognition  of  tlie  importance  wliicli  the_ 
International  Hnrean  of  the  American  Rejniblics  has  been  steadily 
ac(|niring  and  the  lofty  ideal  it  represents.  I'he  HellETix  takes 
pleasure  in  inililishing  in  this  issue  the  pliotographs  of  the  Cuban  Dele¬ 
gates  and,  at  the  same  time,  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
its  gratilieation  for  tlie  honor  conferred  upon  the  Hnrean. 

:t7(i7(l  Bull.  (I  Ml  ” 


)’hototfra|»h.s  by  JIarris-KwInjr. 

1)K.  f;i.ISKO  GIUKRliA,  MR.  M.\RrEI-INO  DIAZ  I)F,  VII^LEOAS,  Ml{.  WILMAM  I'ATTERSON 

A  (listinniiishcd  jurist.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chief  of  tlie  l)i])ioiiiatic  Itureau. 


J)elepales  of  the  Repuhiie  of  Cul)a  to  the  dedieatiou  of  the  new  Iniildiu);  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repuhlica. 
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THE  CCBAN  DELEGATION  TO  THE  DEDICATION  CEREMONIES. 

The  Cuban  delegation  which  represented  the  Government  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Republic  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new'  building  of 
the  International  Bureau  was  composed  of  Mr.  Marcelino  Di.\z  DE 
Villegas,  Dr.  Eliseo  Giherga,  and  Mr.  Guillermo  P.^tterson,  brief 
biograjihical  sketches  of  whom  appear  below. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  was  Mr.  Marcelino  Diaz  de  Villegas, 
well  known  for  his  great  ability  as  a  financier,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
ap])ointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  ofiice  he  has  held  since  General 
Gomez  was  elected  I’resident  of  Cuba.  Before  taking  charge  of  the 
treasury  portfolio,  he  had  occujiied  im])ortant  posts,  such  as  those  of 
counselor  and  assistant  mayor  of  the  municipal  government  of  Sancti- 
Spiritus,  his  native  city. 

Dr.  Eliseo  Giberga,  who  was  born  in  Matanzas,  is  a  prominent  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  has  had  a  brilliant  political  career.  He  was  a 
Cuban  representative  at  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1889,  was  elected  Senator 
in  1896,  and  in  n)i)o  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  political  party  called 
the  “Union  Democratica."  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Cuban  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention. 

Dr.  GuilleR.mo  P.vtterson  is  a  lawyer  and  business  e.xpert.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  as  consul  at  Liverpool,  and 
later  was  appointed  Consul-tk-neral  at  the  same  port.  Subsequently 
he  was  appointed  First  Seeretary  and  Acting  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Cuba 
in  Madrid,  and  at  present  is  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 


THE  CO.MING  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

About  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  comes  from  the  press  the 
delegates  from  the  different  American  Republics  will  be  starting  on  their 
journey  to  Buenos  Aires  to  attend  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  As  the  day  draws  nearer  for  the  opening  of  this 
Congress  interest  grows  in  its  proceedings  and  in  the  good  that  may  come 
from  a  gathering  of  the  representative  men  of  all  the  American  nations. 
.\rgentina  and  Buenos  Aires  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  the 
delegates  are  assured  of  a  sincere  and  warm  welcome.  In  that  city  they 
will  see  a  splendid  illustration  of  Latin  American  energy,  enterprise,  and 
wealth.  It  stands  now  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and  can 
rank  with  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  liurope  and  America.  Its  growth 
has  been  almost  phenomenal,  and  yet  it  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  back  of  it  is  a  country  of  vast  resources  in  the  very  infancy  of 
its  jiossible  development.  The  delegates  who  have  been  appointed  by 
the  different  republics  are  men  of  such  high  standing  and  recognized 
ability  that  much  good  can  not  fail  to  result  from  their  deliberations. 


DR.WIMJAM  R.  SHEPHKRD,  OF  COU  MBIA  TTNIVERSITY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 
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When  the  list  of  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  conference  was 
prepared  for  the  April  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  the  Secretary 
had  not  been  selected.  Since  then  the  position  has  been  accepted  by 
Dr.  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City- 
This  is  an  admirable  selection  because  there  are  few  men  who  are  more 
familiar  with  Latin  America  than  Professor  Shepherd.  He  has  made 
several  visits  to  that  part  of  the  world  and  was  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  .Santiago,  Chile.  He 
speaks  Spanish  fluently  and  is  a  well  known  authority  on  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  history  and  languages.  The  First  Assistant  Secretary  is 
Mr.  George  Cabot  Ward,  who  made  an  excellent  record  as  Auditor 
and  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico.  On  the  staff  will  also  be  Mr.  W.  T.  S. 
Doyle,  First  Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
State  Department,  who  made  the  trip  around  South  America  with  Mr. 
Root  as  his  secretary;  Mr.  William  P.  Montgo.mery,  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  Miss  Margaret  M.  H.anna, 
from  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Moore,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Y. 
Smith,  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  will 
accompany  the  delegates  as  expert  attaches,  and  Mr.  Smith  will  also  be 
the  disbursing  officer  of  the  delegation. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  to  answer  inquiries  constantly  received  at 
this  office,  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  conference,  as 
agreed  ujion  by  the  Governing  Board,  is  given  below; 

programme  of  the  fourth  international  conference  of  the  AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS,  to  be  held  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  JULY  lO,  19IO. 

I.  The  organization  of  the  conference. 

II.  Coininemoration  of  tlie  Argentine  National  Centenary  and  of  the  Independ¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Republics,  as  suggested  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  nations  celebrate  their  national  centenaries  in  1910  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  years. 

III.  Submission  and  consideration  of  the  reports  of  each  delegation  as  to  the 

action  of  their  resjiective  governments  u])on  the  resolutions  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Third  Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  1906, 
including  a  rc])ort  u])on  the  results  accom])lished  by  the  Pan-American 
Committees  and  the  consideration  of  the  extension  of  their  functions. 

IV.  .Submission  and  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 

tional  Bureau  of  the  American  Re])ublics,  together  with  consideration 
of  the  present  organization  and  of  recommendations  for  the  jiossible 
extension  and  im|)rovement  of  its  efficiency. 

V.  Resolution  ex])ressing  appreciation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  his  gener¬ 
ous  gift  for  the  construction  of  the  new  building  of  the  American  Re- 
])ublics  in  Washington. 

VI.  Rejiort  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  Pan-American  Railway 
since  the  Rio  Conference,  and  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  coop¬ 
erative  action  among  the  American  Re])uf)lics  to  secure  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  system. 
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\'II.  Consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  establishment  of  more  ra])id 
mail,  j)assen"er,  and  ex])ress  steamshi])  service  between  the  American 
Republics  can  be  secured. 

\'II1.  Consideration  of  measures  which  will  lead  to  uniformity  amonj;  the  American 
Re])ublics  in  consular  d(K’uments  and  the  technical  re(|uircnients  of 
customs  refjulations,  and  also  in  census  and  commercial  statistics. 

IX.  Consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
gresses  in  regard  to  sanitary  p(jlice  and  (|uarantine  and  of  such  additional 
recommendations  as  may  tend  to  the  elimination  of  j)reventable  dis¬ 
eases. 

X.  Consideration  of  a  jjracticable  arrangement  between  the  American  Rejjublics 
covering  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights. 

XI.  Consideration  of  the  continuance  of  the  treaties  on  jjecuniary  claims  after 
their  expiration. 

XI 1.  Consideration  of  a  plan  to  promote  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students 
among  the  universities  and  academies  of  the  .American  Republics. 

XIII.  Resolution  in  ajjpreciation  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  held  at 

Santiago,  Chile,  in  December,  1908. 

XIV.  Resolution  instructing  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  International  Bureau  of 

the  .American  Republics  to  consider  and  recommend  the  manner  in 
which  the  .American  Re])ublics  may  see  fit  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

XV.  Future  conferences. 


REPKESENT.ATION  OF  BUREAU  .AT  THE  BUENOS  AIRES  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  with  most  profound  regret  that  the  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  been  obliged  to  forego  attendance  at 
the  coming  Pan-.American  Conference  in  Buenos  .Aires.  Owing  to  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  which,  while  serious,  is  not  in  any  sense  dangerous,  and 
which  must  be  performed  in  the  early  part  of  July,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  reach  Buenos  .Aires  in  time  for  the  conference,  and  hence  he 
will  defer  until  next  year  the  extended  visit  to  South  .America  which  he 
had  planned  in  connection  with  his  presence  at  the  conference.  In  view 
of  this  decision  of  the  Director,  the  Governing  Board,  at  its  last  meeting, 
appointed  Mr.  F.  J.  A'.anes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
Governing  Board,  as  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  in  place  of  the 
Director,  and  he  proceeded  to  Buenos  .Aires  by  the  steamer  Tennyson, 
leaving  New  A'ork  June  3.  It  is  fitting  that  Mr.  A’.\nes  should  represent 
the  Bureau  at  this  important  international  gathering,  as  he  has  always 
been  a  most  careful  student  of  Pan-.American  affairs  and  is  himself  a 
native  of  Latin  .America.  .After  the  conference  Mr.  A’.anes  will  visit  the 
other  countries  of  South  .America  on  his  way  back  to  the  United  States. 


THE  lake  MOHONK  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  .Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
.Arbitration  met  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster  County,  New  A’ork,  May  18  to 
20,  1910,  and  the  results  are  such  that  the  world  may  be  congratulated 
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on  its  labors.  It  may  be  noted  with  deep  satisfaction  tliat  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  has  announced  that  the  proposed  constitution 
of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  recommended  to  the 
powers  in  his  identic  circular  note  of  October  i8,  1909,  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  as  to  insure  the  establishment  of  such  a  court  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  prize  court  will  be 
utilized  as  a  permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice  in  behalf  of  peace.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  nations  taking  a  prominent  stand  for  peace, 
and  its  people  have  given  their  approval  to  this  international  movement. 
Undoubtedly  the  Republics  of  the  Western  World  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  future  conduct  of  this  court,  and,  judging  from  the  past  enthusiasm 
in  this  regard,  they  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


THE  COSTA  RICAN  DIS.\STER. 

The  earthquake  in  Costa  Rica  which  practically  destroyed  the  city  of 
Cartago  and  a  number  of  other  small  towns  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
disasters  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Considering  the  population,  area,  and  wealth  of  Costa  Rica,  it  is  a  far 
greater  calamity  for  that  country  than  was  the  Messina  earthquake  for 
Italy.  The  people  of  this  little  Republic  have  shown  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  this  destructive  action  of  nature, 
but  this  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  the  Costa  Ricans  well.  The 
immediate  action  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  learned  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  by  wireless  telegraph  while  on  board  the  steamer  en  route  to 
Europe,  in  telegraphing  that  the  Peace  Palace  in  Cartago  would  be 
rebuilt  and  carry  out  its  holy  mission,  is  not  only  another  evidence  of 
the  broad  generosity  of  this  great  philanthropist,  but  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  Costa  Ricans  in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow.  The 
Director  and  the  staff  of  the  International  Bureau  now  confirm  in 
these  columns  the  sympathy  which  they  have  already  expressed  to  the 
President  and  people  of  Costa  Rica  and  to  the  Minister  of  that  country  in 
Washington. 


'I'he  Bi  eeetin  welcomes  to  Washington  the  latest  member  of  the 
Eatin-American  diplomatic  corjis  in  the  addition  of  Senor  Don  JosE 
Ac.uirre-Acii.v,  formerly  Consul-Cieneral  of  Bolivia  in  \ew  York  City, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  inqiortant  jiost  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
of  that  Republic  in  this  city,  and  whose  portrait  and  biograjihical  sketch 
were  published  in  the  September,  1909,  edition.  Senor  Agi  irre-Acii.4 
has  held  many  jmblic  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  His  successor  as  Consul-tieneral  in  Xew  York  is  Senor 
Don  Manfee  Y.  Bai,i,ivi.\n,  jr. 


“Agriculture  in  the  Tropics.”  B}'  J.  C.  Willis,  M.  A.,  Sc.  1)., 
Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1909,  XVHI,  217  p.,  plates. 
Size,  of  by  inches.  Price,  7  slnllings  6  pence. 

This  is  called  by  the  author,  who  is  Director  of  the  Itoyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ceylon,  an  elementary  treatise,  but  it  covers  the  subject 
so  thoroughly  it  is  certain  that  the  most  experienced  tropical  farmer 
will  find  much  of  value  within  its  pages.  Agriculture  in  the  Tropics 
is  a  subject  of  ever  widening  interest,  for  now  man}’  people  of  the 
north  lands  are  for  the  first  time  realizing  the  wealth-producing 
possibilities  of  the  soil  in  subtrojiical  and  tropical  countries.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  we  find  the  farmer 
turning  contemjilative  eyes  toward  equatorial  countries,  and  rumi¬ 
nating  on  ])roblematic  profits  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  rubber, 
coffee,  and  cacao. 

And  with  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  high  cost  of  food  would  it 
not  be  well  if  those  living  in  temperate  climes  used  more  of  the  jirod- 
ucts  of  tropical  countries  in  their  daily  diet?  Why  is  it  that  the 
plantain,  that  staple  of  all  the  warmer  climes,  is  so  seldom  found 
on  the  tables  of  homes  in  colder  countries  ?  It  certainly  could 
be  imported  as  chea])ly  as  its  half  brother,  the  banana,  and  the 
experts  agree  on  the  exceedingly  high  ratio  of  nutritive  cpialities  of 
the  “j)latano.”  Now  it  is  the  principal  food  item  of  the  ])eoj)le 
of  India,  Africa,  and  to  a  large  extent  tropical  America,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  there  is  no  good  rea.son  why  its 
use  should  not  be  extended  to  the  peoj)le  of  the  north. 

It  is  cheap,  palatable,  and  nutritious,  three  most  desirable  qualities 
in  food.  Mr.  Willis  tells  us  that  the  area  occuified  by  tbe  cultivation 
of  export  products  from  the  tro])ical  zone  is,  roughly,  25,()()(),()()0 
acres,  but  even  at  this  figure  only  about  half  the  available  land  is 
used,  and  not  only  that,  but  much  of  the  land  is  ineiliciently  used, 
owing  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  j)roper  agricultural  implements. 
In  such  ca.ses,  where  the  northern  farmer  has  invaded  the  tropical 
countries  his  use  of  improved  fai’ining  machinery  has  made  it 
j)ossible  for  him  to  get  a  greater  yield  ])er  acre  than  his  native  rival. 
Certain  conditions  must  exist  in  a  country  before  agriculture  can  bo 
carried  on  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 

First,  the  cost  of  the  land  must  not  be  exce.ssive. 

Second,  communication  with  markets  must  be  good. 

Third,  capital  must  be  available,  at  least  enough  to  tide  over 
the  j)eriod  before  harvest;  and. 
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Fourth,  labor  must  ho  forthcoming;.  This  last  is  the  greatest 
(lifliculty  at  ])resent  in  Latin  America,  and  might  he  remedied  by 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  of  natives  from  East  India. 

There  are  many  who,  after  giving  the  subject  much  study,  are 
convinced  that  the  greatest  fiehl  for  the  farmer  in  the  future  will 
lie  in  the  cultivation  of  the  immense  areas  of  the  now  undeveloped 
tropical  zone.  And  with  our  rapid  advance  in  tro])ical  hygiene 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  live  as  healthfully  and  ha])pily 
in  the  warmer  countries  between  (’apricorn  and  Cancer  as  in  the 
bleaker  lands  of  the  north. 


'‘Panama  and  the  Canal.’’  By  Alfred  B.  Hall,  *  *  *  and 
Clarence  L.  Chester,  *  *  *  New  York,  Newsom  &  Co.,  1910®, 
IX,  236  p.,  plates,  illus.,  maps,  8°.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  authoi’s  have  compiled  a  hook  essentially  educational  in  char¬ 
acter,  hut  entirely  popular  in  style,  and  while  this  volume  is  primarily 
intended  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  it  contains  so  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  a  subject  so  near  to  all  Americans  that  the 
lav  reader  will  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  give  this  hook  close 
attention. 

Beginning  with  the  time  when  Columbus  first  discovered  the 
Isthmus,  calling  it  “Castilla  del  Oro,”  it  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  days  of 
the  glory  of  the  city  of  Panama  when,  according  to  history,  it  con¬ 
tained  “two  thousand  large  buildings  and  five  thousand  smaller 
ones,  all  of  which  were  three  stories  high,  were  elegantly  constructed, 
and  richly  furnished.”  Its  merchants  lived  in  great  opulence,  their 
houses  rich  in  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  and  full  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
age.  Surely  such  a  picture  would  excite  the  spirit  of  avarice  in  any 
freebooter. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Mdrg.vn,  the  buccaneer  and  after¬ 
wards  a  knight,  having  made  a  success  of  the  sacking  of  Porto  Bello, 
should  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  riches  of  Panama.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  retributive  justice  that  the  buccaneers  should  have 
iidlicted  such  great  losses  on  the  Spanish  nation,  as  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  these  freebooters  and  how  they  came  by  this  odd  name  is 
intimately  connected  with  S|)anish  history  in  the  New  World.  What 
was  known  as  hncan  was  an  article  of  diet  prepared  in  many  of  the 
isles  of  the  West  Indies.  It  was  either  ILsli  or  meat  specially  treated 
and  dried  in  a  c('rtain  way.  There  was  a  French  colony  located  on 
the  shores  of  Hispaniola  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bucon,  and 
becau.se  of  this  occupation  the  colonists  were  known  as  buccaneers- 
This  colony  hecame  embroihHl  with  the  Spanish  settlers  of  the  island 
and  were  driven  off  ami  compelled  to  take  to  sea  in  their  boats  for 
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safety.  Tliereafter  they  noule  it  a  practice  to  jirey  upon  any  con¬ 
venient  Sjianisli  ship  that  jiassed  throiifih  the  waters  adjacent  to  their 
hidin';  place,  and  from  this  we  have  the  development  of  the  lar<;er 
raidin';  ami  jiiratical  expeditions  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  men 
on‘;af;ed  in  this  work  bein';  f;en^rally  known  as  hnccaneers. 

After  concludin';  the  early  history  of  Panama  the  authors  take  up 
the  work  done  by  Ferdinand  de  Lessees  and  ^ive  a  f;eneral  resume 
of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  the  two  possible  canal  routes,  con¬ 
cludin';  with  a  description  of  the  canal  as  it  is  now  bein';  duf;.  and 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  improvement  of  this  section  of  tropical 
.\merica  due  to  the  introduction  of  most  modern  sanitary  methods. 


Mr.  Dillon  Wallace  has  had  main*  unusual  experiences  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  he  tells  about  them  in  an  interesting  volume  “‘Beyond  the 
Mexican  Sierras.”  (A.  C.  McClurg  c*c  Co.,  Chicago,  ,301  pages,  price 
.S2.)  His  travels  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  west  coast,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Tepic  and  northward  from  there,  hut  he  also  rode  through  the 
interior  from  Culiacon,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  over  1, ()()() 
miles,  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

For  one  wishing  an  accurate  picture  of  personal  adventure  in  this 
■somewhat  unexplored  and  almost  altogether  undeveloped  region  of 
our  sister  Republic,  the  hook  can  not  he  too  highly  commended;  the 
travel  incidents  are  ab.solute  facts ;  the  day’s  routine  is  well  explained : 
and  the  local  color  is  very  clearly  jireserved.  Moreover,  the  numerous 
full  page  illustrations  from  the  author’s  own  camera  add  materially 
to  the  straightforwardness  of  the  narrative. 

There  is  lacking,  however,  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Mexican  peojile.  Too  frequently  judgments  are  formed  from  the 
materialistic  American  view  point,  and  the  comparisons  the  author 
permits  himself  are  not  always  sympathetically  expressed.  It  is  a 
pity,  too,  that,  even  accepting  his  statement  that  his  Spanish  is  very 
limited,  such  wretched,  incorrect  Spanish  is  quoted.  Not  even  an 
ignorant  native  could  use  such  lingui.stic  monstrosities.  The  advice 
for  the  sportsman  and  tourist  is  excellent,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
future  possibilities  of  this  “Winterland”  of  Mexico  is  warranted  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere  in  that  wonderful  Republic. 


The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  in  receipt  of  the  February 
number  of  the  “Revista  Americana,”  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  “lievista”  is  published  in  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  idioms 
and  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  greater  intellectual  solidarity 
among  the  Latin  Americans,  The  most  noteworth}'  contribution 
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to  tlie  present  miml)er  is  tlie  speeeh  wliieli  the  late  Ambassador  of 
Brazil,  JoAQi'iM  Xabuco,  delivered  at  Washinjiton,  February  12, 1909, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Taxcoen’s  anniversary.  Other 
articles  of  special  interest  are  “The  Chilian  Railways,”  by  Santiago 
Mauin  Vicuna:  “Brazil  Before  the  Monroe  Doctrine,”  by  Dunsiiee 
i)E  Abkancties;  “The  Spanish  Educators  Who  Have  Influenced  the 
Intellectual  Culture  of  Emancipated  Peru,”  by  (’ahlos  Wiesse,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  S.  Marcos  Mayor,  at  Lima;  and 
“The  Island  of  Trinidad,”  by  A.  G.  de  Akau.io  .Iorge. 


ANOTHER  REFERENCE  WORK. 

‘‘The  new  student’s  reference  work  for  teachers,  students  and  fami¬ 
lies.”  Edited  by  Chandler  B.  Beach.  *  *  *  Associate  editor, 

Frank  M.  McMurray.  *  *  *  Chicago,  F.  R.  Crompton  &  Co., 

1909.  4  V.  (continuous  paging).  2292  p.  Plates.  Maps.  Size  6i 

by  9|  inches.  Price  SlG.oO.  With  an  adde<l  volume,  “‘Outlines  for 
study  and  classified  questions.”  *  *  *  1S9  p. 

This  excellent  reference  work,  in  addition  to  being  a  compendium 
of  information  of  a  general  character,  contains  special  segregated  data 
dealing  with  ^lexican  topics,  compiled  by  Juan  Humberto  Cornyn, 
Director  of  the  Pan-American  College,  Mexico  City.  The  information 
is  collated  in  usual  encyclopedic  form,  the  names  of  the  principal 
figures  connected  with  the  history,  politics,  and  development  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  with  specific  information  in  each  case,  appearing  in  alphabetic 
sequence,  as  well  as  information  of  every  conceivable  character  ap- 
jiearing  under  appropriate  headings.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  data  given 
will  be  found  in  such  a  convenient  form  in  any  other  work. 


Interest  in  railroad  huildinjr  in  Latin  Anieriean  eountries  seems 
to  have  received  a  new  stimulus  within  the  last  few  months.  The 
completion  of  the  Trans-Andine  tunnel,  which  now  ])ermits  trains 
to  run  directlv  from  the  caj)ital  of  Arf'cntina  to  the  ea|)ital  of  Chile; 
the  rapid  progress  on  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  Brazil;  the 
purchase  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  of  Mexico  hy  lion.  D.vvid  E. 
Thomp.sox;  and  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
Railroad  is  fast  nearin*;  completion;  these  are  the  most  notable  recent 
developments. 

"The  Bankers’  Magazine”  for  March  contains  an  interestin'' descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  and  its  ])urehaser. 

White  the  idea  of  the  jrreat  Pan-American  Railway,  which  in  the 
future  will  connect  New  York  with  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  ever  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  railways  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  still  the  tremendous  undertakinf!:  calls  for  such  an 
immense  amount  of  work  and  capital  that  it  necessarily  profiresses 
slowly.  However,  with  the  Panama  Canal  rapidly  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  the  men  interested  in  the  Pan-American  Railway  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  j)ushin^  work  on  this  fiisfantic  scheme,  and  we  think  it  a  safe 
prophesy  to  state  that  unless  some  unforeseen  dilliculty  is  encoun¬ 
tered  it  will  he  po.ssihle  to  ijo  hy  rail  from  New  York  City  to  Panama 
to  view  the  inau<;uration  exercises  celehratin<;  the  openin';  of  this 
f;reat  waterway. 

We  have  in  preparation  an  authoritative  article  on  this  subject, 
which  will  cover  the  history  of  this  contemplated  railroad  from  the 
date  of  its  inception  up  to  the  present  time,  hut  as  there  are  many 
who  have  only  a  va^ue  idea  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  that 
which  remains  to  he  done  on  this  project,  it  is  not  amiss  that  we  should 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  great  undertaking. 

The  name  "Pan-American  Railway”  is  applied  in  its  general  sense 
to  designate  the  contem|)lated  construction  of  a  railroad  connecting 
the  railway  systems  of  North  and  South  America.  In  its  special 
sen.se  it  is  u.sed  to  designate  a  railway  line  running  from  San 
Geronimo,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  and  extending  to  the 
Guatemalan  frontier. 

The  idea  of  a  great  intercontinental  railway  connecting  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  and  South  America  was  given  coherent  form  by  Mr. 
IIi.NTOX  Row.vx  Hki.I'KI{,  hut  the  plan  remained  little  more  than 
an  idea  until  ISSS  when  by  an  act  of  ('ongress  the  President  was 
authorized  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  Lnited  States  of 
America  and  the  Repid)lics  of  Mexico,  (^mtral  and  South  America, 
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and  the  hhnjiire  of  Brazil.  Dele<;ates  were  sent  to  this  conference 
from  tlie  various  countries.  These  delegates  met  in  1SS9,  and  one 
of  the  matters  that  received  their  most  serious  attention  was  tlie 
orfjanization  of  work  on  the  jireliminarv  survey  of  the  Pan-American 
Railway.  The  lion.  IIexhy  (i.  Davis  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
were  the  ileleffates  from  the  United  States  to  this  conference.  The 
result  of  the  work  aloiiff  this  line  is  containeil  in  the  Report  of 
the  International  Ameiican  Conference  relative  to  an  International 
Railway  Line,  puhlislied  hy  the  (lovernment  Piintinij;  Ollice,  ISOO. 

Conse(|uent  to  the  work  of  this  lirst  conference  a  second  Interna¬ 
tional  Ameiican  Confeience  was  held  in  Mexico  in  1901 ,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
('assatt,  as  chairman  of  the  Intercontinental  Railway  Commission, 
arraiifijed  the  details  of  the  lirst  intercontinental  survey  to  determine 
if  the  ])roject  was  feasilile.  Mr.  W.  F.  SnrxK  was  en<iineer  in  chief, 
and  tlie  work  of  the  survey  continued  from  the  years  1892  to  1898, 
inclusive.  Surveys  were  made  with  4  per  cent  as  the  maximum 
f^radient  and  ;io9  feet  as  the  least  radius  of  curvature  permissihle. 
'Phe  re|)ort  of  the  commission  was  favorable  to  the  estahlishment  of  a 
Pan-American  railway.  The  amount  expended  in  the  work  was 
.S288,;)8().()l .  Since  that  time  the  construction  of  railways  throufiliout 
South  America,  alth()u<;h  carried  out  witli  certain  sjiecial  olijects  in 
view,  has  been  pursued  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  conforminj;  to 
their  jiossihle  service  as  jiart  of  the  <;reat  Pan-American  Railway. 

'Phe  latest  information  available  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  made  hy  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper  on  the  ‘‘Status 
and  Projiress  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  Line  in  the  years  1907 
and  1908,”  to  the  lion.  Henry  G.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  permanent 
Pan-American  Railway  Committee,  which  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  (This  rejiort 
was  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  in  June,  1908.) 

KSTIMATKI)  MILEAGE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 


Now  York  to  lJuoiios  Airos .  10,  228 

Now  York  to  Northern  Mexican  border .  2.004 

Northern  Mexican  border  to  (luateinalan  border .  1,  (>44 

Western  Guatemalan  border  to  Colombian  border .  1,  (Wll 

Northern  Colombian  iiorder  to  llueiios  Aires .  4,  So" 

Southern  Mexican  bonier  to  Panama  Canal .  h  353 

Miles  of  exi.stinf;  railway  that  can  be  used  by  Pan-American  Railway: - 

Between  Mexican  border  and  Panama  Canal .  2,  0T4 

Between  Panama  Canal  and  Buenos  Aires .  2,022 

Total .  4,00(i 

Railway  to  1)0  built:  - 

Between  Mexican  border  and  Panama  Canal .  1,203 

Between  Panama  Canal  and  Buenos  Aires .  S35 


Total 


4,038 
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BOOKS  AN1>  PAMPHLETS  TREATING  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

‘‘Tlu*  Throe  Americas  Railway,’’  by  II.  K.  Helper,  publislied  by 
W.  S.  Rryan,  St.  Louis,  1S81.  New  York  representative,  Ciias.  T. 
Dillingham. 

“Report  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  C'ommittee  to  the  Second 
International  ('onference  of  American  States,  held  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1901-1902,”  published  bv  Gibson  Brothers,  Washington, 
!).('. 

“The  Pan-American  Railway — Its  Business  Side,”  by  Henry  G. 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  permanent  Pan-American  Railway  Commit¬ 
tee. 

An  article  entitled  “The  Pan-American  Railway,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Pepper.  Scribner’s  Magazine,  April,  1900. 

The  Pan-American  Railway  that  is  described  in  ‘  ‘  The  Bankers  Maga¬ 
zine”  is  one  of  the  important  links  in  the  great  intercontinental  sys¬ 
tem.  As  to  its  location  and  character  we  (piote  as  follows: 

The  Pan-.\nierican  Railroad  is  standard  iiau"e,  and  extends  from  Gamboa,  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  to  Mariscal,  State  of  Chiapas.  The  latter  town  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  that  there  divides  the  Central  American  Republic  of  Guatemala  from  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  opposite  the  Guatemalan  city  of  Ayutla.  The  distance  from  Gamboa  to 
Mariscal  is  4')7  kilometers.  There  are  a  number  of  small  branches  on  the  line  that  give 
it  a  total  trackage  of  478  kilometers.  To  the  west  is  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  to  the  east  lies  the  State  of  Chiapas  with  riches  unsurpassed  in 
agricultural  lands,  timber,  and  minerals. 

Gamboa,  in  the  Slate  of  Oaxaca,  has  been  made  the  headtiuarters  of  the  road,  and 
there  the  general  oliices  are  located,  but  the  owner  maintains  his  headquarters  in 
a  handsome  suite  of  oliices  in  Mexico  City. 

KICHNESS  OF  THE  TEKUITOUY  TUAVEHSEI). 

The  Pan-American  runs  through  a  district  of  Old  Mexico  that  is  now  well  pojm- 
laled;  fully  300, (XX)  people  live  in  the  towns  through  whi<  h  it  operates  and  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  The  people  are  thrifty  farmers,  cattle  raisers,  or  are  engaged  in 
the  cutting  of  limber  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Sawmills  are  springing  uj)  in 
many  parts  of  the  territory,  and  more  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list  now  that  increased 
transportation  facilities  are  assured. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  richest  agricultural  lands  in  Mexico  lie  in  the 
State  of  Chiajtas,  and  the  climate  there  has  no  supc'rior  in  the  world,  as  Americans 
who  live  in  f)r  have  visited  the  section  can  testify.  Products  of  the  soil  attain  luxu¬ 
riant,  growth  quickly.  The  stajde  crojts  are  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
beans,  barley,  and  coffee.  The  coffee  production  is  an  important  one  at  this  time, 
and  as  many  as  300, tXX)  sacks  are  annually  shipped  from  the  Tai)achula  district  alone. 
Tapachula  is  an  imj)orlanl  town  on  the  line,  and  near  it  are  vast  acreages  planted 
in  coffee.  It  is  said  that  tlu;  (’hia])as  coffee  is  of  excellent  (|uality,  and  it  is  in  great 
demaml  in  Europe,  especially  in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  above  mentioned  lh(“  soil  is  exce])lionally  well  adaj)ted,  on 
account  of  its  richness  of  (juality,  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of  fruits, 
pineapples,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons  grow  in  ])rofusion.  The  flavor  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  is  unexcelled  by  tho.se  of  either  California  or  Florida,  and  th(*y  can  be  j)laced  in 
the  .New  York  and  other  eastern  markets  within  eight  days  after  they  are  gatluTcd,  by 
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transj)()rlati()ii  over  the*  Pan-American  to  Gamboa,  and  there  delivered  to  the  Teh  nan- 
tepee  National,  which  takes  them  to  the  seaport  of  Puerto  Mexico,  or  ('oatzacoalcos, 
from  which  place  they  are  shipped  by  steamer  to  coast  cities  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  ITiited  States. 

The  su>rar  ]>roduction  (tf  the  Chiapas  re>;ion  is  marvelous  indeed.  The  tonnage  of 
sustar  cane  is  greater  jier  acre,  there  is  a  lar<;er  percenta>;e  of  saccharine  substance  in 
the  cane,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  lower  than  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  or  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  yield  is  from  40  to  (iO  tons  to  the  acre.  Irrifiation  and  fertilization  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  lands  are  naturally  rich  and  the  rainfall  is  abundant  at 
all  times  of  the  year. 

llene(iuen,  the  plant  that  f;rows  in  the  rocky  portions  of  the  country,  seeinin<;ly 
deriving  nourishment  from  the  very  rocks  thetnselves,  but  in  reality  beinj;  fed  by 
roots  that  sluwt  down  into  the  crevices  where  but  little  soil  exists,  is  also  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  crop,  and  the  (juality  of  it  is  conceded  by  experts  to  be  equal  to  that  f;rown  in 
the  State  of  A'ucatan.  The  cultivation  of  henequen  on  a  lar<>:e  scale  in  Chiapas  was 
bejiun  only  a  few  years  a<;o.  At  present  there  are  ],200,(M){)  producin'!;  plants  on  one 
])lantation. 

And  then  there  is  the  rubber  yield.  It  .s  of  both  the  wild  and  cultivated  variety, 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  Chiapas  rubber  is  as  jjood  as  any  jjathered  any¬ 
where.  The  yield  per  tree  in  the  Chiaj)as  territory  is  as  follows;  Six-year-old  tree, 
about  12  ounces  of  dry  rubber;  seven-year-old  tree,  about  15  ounces;  ten-year-old 
tree,  about  32  ounces. 

On  the  plains  and  mountain  sides  cattle  fatten  on  the  luxuriant  natural  veftetation, 
and  the  cattle-raisin*;  industry  has  none  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  colder  climates. 
Sheej),  hogs,  cows,  and  goats  are  being  raised  in  increasing  numbers  every  year.  Some- 
of  the  finest  horses  anil  mules  of  native  birth  are  from  Chiapas,  and  they  bring  good 
prices  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  which  are  far  from  being  overcrowded. 

On  the  mountains,  at  whose  bases  winds  the  Pan-American  road,  great  forests  of 
pine  offer  excellent  oj)portunities  to  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  the 
Pacific  slope  country  immense  tracts  of  Spanish  cedar,  mahogany,  Leche,  Mara, 
Juana,  Casta,  Mora,  and  other  varieties  of  hard  woods  are  within  easy  hauling 
distance  of  the  Pan-American  tracks.  The  forests  of  the  region  have  up  to  now  been 
almost  untouched,  so  the  future  of  the  timber  and  sawmill  industries  is  consider 
to  be  very  bright. 

ACCESSIHLE  MARKETS. 

And  for  all  of  these  ])roducts  that  are  necessities  to  the  life,  happiness,  and  comfort 
of  man  there  are  eager  markets,  not  only  in  Mexico  but  in  other  lands.  The  growing 
and  busy  towns  on  (he  road,  ranging  from  5(K)  to  o.tKK)  in  juqmlation,  consume  no 
small  part  of  the  jiroducts,  and  the  surplus  finds  ready  sale  elsewhere.  The  destruc¬ 
tive  frosts  of  the  fall  of  l!f()!»  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  frosts  that  cut  the  corn  croj) 
of  the  country  millions  of  bushels  (some  estimate  the  loss  at  S'10,()(X),fM)0)  did  not 
j)enetrate  into  Chiapas,  and  the  Pan-American  recently  handled  thousands  of  car¬ 
loads  of  the  grain  yielded  by  the  soil  of  the  lands  through  which  it  o]>erates. 

Of  mineral  wealth  Oaxaca  and  Chiai)as  claim  a  goodly  share.  Gold  and  silver 
mines  are  being  operated  in  both  of  these  States  with  jirofit  to  the  owners.  The 
mountain  re<gion  that  is  tributary  to  the  road  is  known  to  contain  ores  of  great  value, 
but  up  to  the  pre.seiit  time  exploitation  has  not  been  jirosecuted  with  exceptional 
vigor.  Now  that  the  railroad  is  running  through  the  mineral  belts,  miners  and  pros- 
Iiectors  are  jireparing  to  temjit  fortune  in  a  comparatively  new  field. 

Since  tlio  purchase  of  this  road  l)v  Mr.  Thompson  a  "(qioral  |)lan 
of  iniproveiuent  of  roadhed  and  rollinjr  stock  was  inaufiurateiL 
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WoodcMi  l)n(l"('s  are  hoiiij;  replaced  by  steel,  niodern  stations  are 
bein*;  erected,  and  rollin«:  stock  added  to  and  imjiroved.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  the  verbal  assurance  of  the  (diief  Executive  of 
(iiiateinala  "lantiii"  him  the  ri"ht  to  bridge  the  river  on  the  frontier 
between  Mexico  and  that  Republic,  and  a  temporary  structure  will 
be  placed  at  no  late  date  which  will  alford  immediate  connection 
for  this  road  in  Guatemalan  territory,  and  in  the  near  future  the  line 
will  be  extended  to  tlie  Ocos  Railroad,  thus  establishing  through 
sei'vice  with  the  Guatemala  (’entral  Railroad. 


,it  -Tlic  Mittfiiiiiin-.'  I 

OVEUCOMINc;  A  (iKADK. 

Type  of  construction  work  which  shows  ttiat  the  licst  of  enttinwrs  are  Imililink  tlie  Orient  Railroad. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  a  descrijition 
of  the  Mercantile  Banking  Com])any  (Limiteil),  of  the  City  of  Mexico; 
an  article  describing  the  support  and  encouragement  given  by  Latin- 
American  diplomats  to  the  itlea  of  a  Pan-American  Bank;  and  the 
progress  on  the  propo.sed  Xational  Bank  of  Bolivia. 

In  the  Ajiril  issue  is  an  article  headed  “The  Stillwell  International 
Transcontinental  Railroad,"  being  a  description  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Me.xico  and  Orient  Railroad,  which  is  raj)idly  being  pushed  through 
from  the  first-named  city  to  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  This 
article  tells  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
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Sth.iavell  as  a  builder  of  railroads,  <;ivin<;  sjieeial  prominence  to 
this,  his  last  jjreat  work. 

In  order  to  >iive  the  reader  a  jieneral  idea  of  where  this  road  will 
lun,  we  ([note — 

When  lh(>  last  spike  on  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  shall  have  been  driven, 
the  road  will  he  about  1,()59  miles  in  leni;th  between  its  two  termini,  Kansas  City 
atid  Toholohampo  May.  Then  there  will  he  added  to  onr  transcontinental  railroads 
another  road,  hut  shorter  than  any  of  the  others  which  have  their  l)e,>;innin>rs  at 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  St.  Paul.  The  distance 
from  these  places  to  the  Pacific  coast  varies,  hut  in  no  instance  is  it  less  than  2,0tK) 
miles.  The  Orient  reduces  the  distance  hv  over  -100  miles  from  Kansas  Citv.  The 


MODKUN'  OKIDOK.  WOKK,  CrAK.WTKKI)  TO  WITHSTAND  THE  HKillKST  RISE  OF 
THE  R.MNY  SEASON. 


new  road  is  fast  neariiu;  com])letion.  Of  the  1,(k)9  miles  there  is  at  this  time  already 
S(i7  miles  in  operation,  more  than  one-half  the  entire  len<;th.  The  longest  section 
covcTs  a  stretch  of  olO  miles,  cro.ssing  three  States,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  part  of 
T<“xas.  Another  division,  234  miU's  long,  runs  east  and  west  of  Chihuiihua,  Mexico, 
and  the  third  division  in  Mexico,  which  is  78  miles  long,  runs  from  Toholohampo  to 
Fuerte. 


As  to  tlic  resources  that  this  railroad  will  open  up  in  Mexico,  the 
article  continues  as  follows: 


The  new  line  should  also  get  a  large  revenue  from  cotton,  the  South’s  principal 
slai)le.  My  shipping  cotton  over  the  Orient,  either  from  Galveston  or  New  Orleans 
37(i7(i— Mull,  (i— 10- — 3 
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via  Alpine  Pass,  the  e(>nsi”:nee  will  save  the  difference  on  7(M(  miles,  for  which  he 
heretofore  has  jiaid  to  send  it  to  the  Orient,  either  hy  way  of  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 

An  extension  of  170  miles  from  the  main  line  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  south  to  Del 
Rio,  will  estahlish  at  this  ])oint  a  connection  with  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico, 
and  a  direct  and  short  line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Not  only  will 
the  Kansas  City.  Mexico  and  Orient  then  he  a  fireat  east  and  west  line,  hut  an  impor¬ 
tant  north  and  south  line  as  well. 

With  the  Orient  comi)lete<l  into  Chihuahua.  Mexico,  the  haul  from  many  points 
east  and  west  of  this  city  <lirectly  into  Kansas  City  will  he  shortened  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  which  is  all  important  to  the  princijnil  shi])inents  in  this  section  of 
Mexico,  which  consist  princii)ally  of  cattle,  minerals,  hides,  timber,  and  fruit.  In 


{Courtesy  of  “The  Bankers  Majrazltie.") 

IN  TIIK  DRV  SKASON. 

From  the  months  of  Xovemtier  to  May,  owini;  to  the  lack  of  rain,  the  rivers  of  Me.xico  are  mere  creeks, 
Imt  rise  to  torrents  when  the  rains  come. 

minerals  alone  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  S10,(K)0,(K)0  will  he  taken  out  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora  this  year.  In  the.se  two  State.s  and  abutting  the  Orient  on  both  sides 
is  situated  the  richest  mineralized  section  in  the  world. 

*  *  *  *  *  «  * 
Every  mile  of  the  Orient's  line  is  capable  of  jtroducing  revenue-bringing  freight, 
and  all  along  the  road,  if  hi.story  is  to  rejieat  itself,  will  ari.se  i)rosperous  cities  and 
towns  aside  from  tho.se  already  in  existence.  Through  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  the 
road  will  be  able  to  depend  ujx)!!  those  bumper  croi)s  which  have  made  those  States 
of  world-wide  fame.  From  Texas  the  Orient  will  obtain  its  share  of  broom  corn, 
cattle,  and  cotton;  in  Mexico  the  minerals  already  referred  to,  also  timher  and  cattle 
from  the  great  ranches  over  the  border  in  Mexico,  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  the  State 
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of  Rhode  Island.  And  when  the  line  eliinhs  over  the  Continental  Divide,  il  opens 
up  a  troi)ieal  trarden  who.-ie  tropical  fruits,  henecpiin,  and  rubber  it  will  carry  into 
Kansas  City  and  Chica.iio  for  ,<;eneral  distribution  at  as  low  rates  as  these  jiroducts 
are  now  shipped  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

There  are  also  at  the  different  i)oints  aloii"  the  lines  <;reat  beds  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  awaitins;  development,  while  around  San  Anijelo,  Texas,  is  situated 
a  ^reat  wool-raisin<;  industry,  which  is  >;rowin<;  constantly,  now  that  it  has  adequate 
railroad  facilities. 


A  PICTt’KESQCE  BIT  OF  COI  XTUY  OX  THE  MENU' AX  PLATEAU  ALOXG  THE  KAXSAS 
CITY,  MEXICO  AXl)  OKIEXT  KAILROAD. 


Ill  “The  World’s  Work”  for  May,  under  the  title  “An  American 
Sanitary  Triumph  in  Brazil,”  Mr.  IIekbert  M.  Laixe  describes  hrielly 
how  the  construction  work  on  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is 
hein<r  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  Brazilian  jun<rle,  about  9°  south 
latitude,  with  ti  death  rate  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  when  a  former 
exjiedition  in  1S7S  experienced  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  the  workin<r 
force  heiiifi  routed  hy  the  ravages  of  fever  and  climatic  conditions  in 
this  section.  But  we  find  alonj;  this  railroad  similar  problems  to 
those  encountered  in  Panama,  and,  thanks  to  our  present  knowletlwe 
of  hy<;iene  and  the  ajiplication  of  such  knowledge  to  conditions  in 
tropical  countries,  there  is  no  fever-ridden  forest  that  can  withstand 
the  intellifient  attack  of  man  in  his  effort  to  develop  the  riches  of 
unknown  countries. 

The  completion  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  will  irive  the  resources  of  Bolivia  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic, 
hut  besides  that,  it  will  he  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
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AKorXI)  THE  KAPID.S  OF  THE  MADEIRA  lilVEH 

When  the  rapids  on  tlie  river  arp  so  dansierous  tliat  l)oats  ean  no  loncer  live  in  llieni.  the  natives 
take  tile  boat  from  tlie  water  and  lianl  it  laxlily  over  dry  land  to  the  next  stretch  of  still  water. 
-Ml  sorts  of  merchandise  po  n])  the  river  in  this  way:  even  inanos  and  ))late-t;lass  windows  liave 
thus  safely  passed  the  rapids.  To  disi)lacc  this  ])ri'milive  method  is  the  ]mr])ose  of  the  Madeira 
and  Main'ore  Railway. 


(’AE1)EIR.M>  DO  I.NFERN’O  (llEEI,  KETTLE  FALL.S). 

One  of  the  sections  of  the  Madeira  River  which  makes  the  railroad  neces.sary. 
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(lovolopiiu'iit  of  tiiUis])()itatioii  in  South  Anuuica.  Altlioujih  only 
210  miles  in  lemrth,  it  will  o])en  uj)  cominunications  that  enihraeo 
all  of  the  southern  continent,  and  when  a  railroad  eonnectin^  Villa 
Bella  do  Matto  (Irosso  with  ('uyaha  is  built,  a  not  remote  event,  it 
will  he  ])ossil)le  to  traverse  the  whole  interior  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
country  hy  boat  and  rail.  Now  we  can  <;o  hy  steamer  from  the 
Atlantic  up  the  Amazon  to  San  Antonio  do  Porto  Velho,  and,  when 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is  completed,  hy  rail  to  the  (luapore 
River,  around  the  rapids,  hy  steamer  a<;ain  down  the  Guapore  River 
to  ^latto  Grosso,  hy  rail  to  Cuyaha,  then  down  the  Parajiuay  River 
to  Corumha,  where  we  now  find  a  steamer  that  will  take  us  to  Buenos 
Aires. 


In  the  April  issue  of  the  same  ma<;azine,  Mr.  Talbot  has  an  article 
entitled  “American  Banks  and  Bankers  in  Mexico,”  in  which  he 
reviews  <;enerally  the  history  of  American  hankinj;  in  that  country, 
lie  ^ives  the  names  of  the  principal  American  hankini;  institutions 
in  Mexico,  as  follows: 


MOUEUN  TUACK  COXSTKI  CTIOX  OX  THE  MAUEIKA  AND  MAMOllE  KAILWAV. 


Intornational  HiuikiiiK  C-orporalion,  Mexico  City. 
MorfpaKe  and  Loan  UankiiiKCo.,  .Mexico  City.... 

.Mexico  City  IJankinc  Co.,  .Mexico  City . .' . 

.Mereanlile  HankinK  Co.,  Mexico  City  1 . 

Federal  Hankinj;  Co.,  .Mexico  City..' . 

t'nited  State.s  and  Mexico  rrast  t'o.,  Mexico  City 

Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Cuadalajara . ’. . 

.Vmerican  Banking  Co.,  Cuadalajara . 


o.$ti,,5no.no() 

1.444,(HH) 

WHi.tKK) 

otin.iHin 

2,')0,(H)0 
a  1,00(1,  (Kin 
2,")0,(K10 
2(H),  (KK) 


Name  and  location. 


a  Cnited  States  currency. 


Capital, 

Mexican 

currency. 
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In  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1910,  is 
an  excellent  short  article  on  Spanish-American  independence  h}'  the 
Rev.  Charles  Warrex  Currier.  Father  Currier  has  been 
recently  appointed  a  dele<rate  to  represent  the  Cnited  States  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  Con<;ress  of  Americanists  which  is  to 
meet  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar<:entina,  and  in  Mexico  City  this  year,  and 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  he  writes  so  well  in  this  peri¬ 
odical. 

In  “The  Commoner,’’  date  of  April  15,  of  which  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryax  is  the  eilitor,  this  brilliant  jiolitician  describes  his  journey 
and  reception  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina,  and  we  cpiote  a  ])ei- 
tinent  jiaragraph  from  one  of  his  speeches  given  at  La  Paz,  a  city 
that  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world: 

I>ut  there  is  still  another  sifin  of  ])rogress — there  is  a  moral  awakeiiin;',  and  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  natural  that  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  should  grow  with  education  and  popu¬ 
lar  government.  The  enlightened  mind  can  not  fail  to  rc'^ognize  the  indissoluble  tie 
that  binds  each  human  being  to  every  other  human  being.  This  doctrine  of  hrother- 
Jiood  is  translated  into  every-day  language  in  the  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  love 
ihy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  It  is  imi>ossihle  to  overestimate  the  results  of  this  moral 
awakening.  It  will  regenerate  the  individual  and  teach  him  that  it  is  dishonest  to 
draw  from  society  more  than  he  earns,  and  that  he  can  not  earn  more  than  fairly 
measures  the  value  of  the  service  that  he  renders  to  society.  It  will  reform  business 
and  put  exchansres  upon  an  equitable  basis.  It  will  purify  j)olitics  and  teach  the 
statesman  that  his  place  in  history  will  he  determined  by  what  he  does  for  the  i)eople 
rather  than  by  what  the  people  do  for  him.  It  will  regulate  international  relations 
and  substitute  arbitration  for  force  in  the  settlement  of  disjjutes. 

Mr.  Bry.vx’s  trip  to  South  America  was  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
triumph,  ami  he  returns  to  the  United  States,  glad  to  be  among  his 
own  people  again,  but  most  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  the 
future  holds  for  our  South  American  neighbors. 


In  the  April  “Alcolm,’’  P.  Harvey  Midhletox  has  an  instructive 
article,  entitled  “Harnessing  the  Andes,”  in  which  the  recent  advance 
in  the  field  of  electric  jiower  transmission  in  South  America  is 
described.  Mr.  Middletox  very  rightly  calls  the  attention  of 
American  engineers  to  the  o|)portunity  before  them  in  this  work, 
as  this  is  a  field  in  which  the  engineers  of  the  Ihiited  States  have 
had  considerable  experience,  and  development  along  these  lines  will 
be  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  future  industrial  advancement  in 
South  America. 

In  “The  Educational  Review”  for  April,  Col.  R.  L.  Bullard,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Supervisor  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Public 
Instruction  in  ('uba  during  the  last  American  intervention,  is  the 
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iuitlior  of  an  article  entitle*!  ‘‘Education  in  (’ul)a,”  in  which  he  traces 
the  development  of  jiuhlic  instruction  on  the  island  since  earliest 
Spanish  times  up  to  and  since  the  date  of  the  estahlishment  of  the 
Kej)ul)lic.  The  work  done  for  the  advancement  of  education  under 
(Jen.  Leoxaui)  Wood  was  really  wonderful,  and  if  the  intervention 
had  lasted  a  few  years  lontrer,  ('uha  would  have  to-day  as  complete  a 
system  of  educati*)n  as  modern  civilization  can  devise.  However,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Ohio  school  system  would  continue  in 
a  country  where  the  people,  tradition,  the  point  of  view,  and  climate 
were  so  did’erent  from  the  same  elements  in  the  American  State,  with¬ 
out  considerable  mo*lification.  Colonel  Bi  leakd  »;ets  at  the  crux 
of  the  situation  when  he  says:  “It  is  to  he  doubted  that  in  Cuba 
public  opinion  ever  prescribe*!  a  b*)ar*l  *)f  educati*)!*,’’  hut  curiously 
en*)U‘'h  no  pe*)ple  are  m*)re  ajipreciative  *)f  culture  and  the  benefits 
*)f  higher  e*lucation  than  the  Cubans. 


In  “The  P*)pular  Science  Monthly,”  lor  Ajiril,  Dr.  Edwahd  Nelson 
Tobey  has  an  article  *lescrihing  the  lea*ling  school  of  tr*)])ical  me*li- 
cine,  in  which  he  details  brielly  the  w*)rk  *l*)ne  by  the  School  of 
Tropical  Me*licine  in  the  Liverp*)*)!  I'niversity. 

In  “  The  Sunset  Magazine.”  for  May,  there  is  a  strong  article  entitled 
“Diaz,  ^laker  *)f  Mexic*),”  by  Mr.  IIekman  Whitaker,  in  which  he 
tells  some  of  the  interesting  a*lventures  of  the  Mexican  Presitlent 
*luring  his  early  life,  an*l  als*)  *lescrihes  what  he  has  *l*)ne  for  the  Re¬ 
public  *)f  Mexico. 

In  “The  American  Journal  of  Archaaihigy,”  January  to  March, 
Pr*)f.  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley  gives  the  result  *)f  recent  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  *lescribing  a  group  of  the 
Itelated  Structures  at  I'xmal.  The  article  is  an  interesting  ad*lition 
to  literature  treating  of  Mayan  culture. 

In  “The  Overlan*!  Monthly,”  f*)r  April,  a  Mr.  Beringer  gives  a 
slmrt  sketch  of  the  plans  for  the  coming  centennial  celebration  in 
Mexico. 

In  “The  Taylor-Tnitwoo*!”  Magazine,  f*)r  April,  the  store  *)f 
literature  treating  of  w*)rk  *)n  the  Isthmus  gains  by  an  article  entitled 
“Colon  ami  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  Lillian  Kendrick  Burns. 

In  the  “E*litorial  Review,”  for  April,  Mr.  Robert  II.  Murray  has 
an  article  entitle*!  “Before  Diaz  ami  After,”  in  which  he  reviews  the 
work  *lone  by  the  Presi*lent  of  Mexico  and  shows  h*)W  any  disturbance 
in  the  Republic  would  be  a  remote  contingency. 


The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  on  December  31,  ]!)()!),  was 
1 ,242,278  souls. 

It  is  estimated  that  200, 0(10  horsepower  can  he  <;enerated  from  the 
Santiafjo  Falls  near  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

The  new  city  prison  in  the  City  of  Mexicct  will  contain  1,900  sepa¬ 
rate  cells,  and  will  he  a  model  of  construction. 

“El  Economico,”  a  new  bank  with  a  capital  of  Pi, 000, 000  has 
been  established  at  La  Plata,  Ar<ientine  Kepuhlic. 

The  exports  of  tin  from  Bolivia  in  1909,  in  round  numbers,  were 
30,000  tons,  as  com])ared  with  29,000  tons  in  190<S. 

The  new  Brazilian  battle  ship,  Sao  Paulo,  is  ex))ected  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  Government  by  May  of  the  present  year. 

On  April  1  of  the  present  year  the  Southern  Railway  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  line  from  Cipolleti  to  the  Vidal  basin  in  the  Ar<;entine 
Republic. 

Cuba  is  the  lar<;est  exporting;  country  of  manufactured  tobacco  in 
the  world,  the  value  of  her  exports  of  this  product  annually  amount- 
iufr  to  .S13,000,000. 

The  President  of  the  Ar<;entine  Republic  has  sijrned  a  decree  redue- 
inj:  the  duties  on  imported  sujrar  from  9  to  0  cents  <;old  per  kilo  for 
a  period  of  four  months. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  commence  construction  on  the 
railway  which  will  connect  Lake  Chaj)ala,  Mexico,  with  the  Mexican 
Central  station  of  Capilla. 

In  1909  thei'c  were  exported  from  Havana,  Cuba,  1,203,4G()  crates 
of  |)ineap])les,  862,844  of  which  went  to  New  York,  207,613  to  Mobile, 
and  114,897  to  New  Orleans. 

Considerable  fruit  has  lately  been  shipped  from  Brazil  to  Europe 
and  Argentina.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  awarded  prizes  to 
the  most  successful  exporters. 

An  appropriation  of  S4o5,319,  national  currency,  has  been  made 
to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Tucuman  National  College  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  dredging  of  the  ])ort  of  the  Bay  of  (’ara(|uez  (Manabi)  Ecuador, 
was  recently  commenced.  The  comjdetion  of  the  work  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  that  port  and  to  the  entire  country. 
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The  Treasury  Department  of  Bolivia  is  eolleetin"  data  from  the 
mimiciiialities  of  the  Kepuhlic  witli  the  view  of  estahlisliinj;  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  country. 

Tliere  are  three  different  kinds  of  moneys  in  circulation  in  (\iba, 
namely,  American  currency,  gohl,  silver,  and  copper  coins;  S])anish 
sold,  silver,  and  coj)per  coins;  and  the  louis,  a  French  gold  coin. 

Ciuadalajara  is  said  to  be  the  best  electrically  lighted  city  in 
Mexico.  It  has  the  second  best  electric  tramway  system  in  the 
Keiiublic,  and  has  more  than  2'2n  blocks  of  asphalt  paved  streets. 

The  (lovernment  of  Venezuela  has  ordered  from  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York  1,000,000  jiostage  stamjis  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  First  Centenary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  the  citv  of  Chihuahua  has  recpiested  the 
Federal  Clovernment  to  su|)ply  it  with  more  mulberry  tree  seed.  The 
gr(»wing  of  the  silkworm  j)romises  to  become  an  important  industry 
in  northern  Mexico. 

The  revenues  of  Bolivia  in  bolivianos  for  1004  were  6,S3S,.570; 
100.5,7,862,008;  1006, 10,401  ,.502;  1007,13,166,683;  1008,11,604,063; 
ami  in  1000  (estimated),  0,000,000,  The  value  of  a  boliviano  is  about 
40  cents  American  gohl. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  survey  of  a  railway  from  Puerto  Plata 
to  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  line  to  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  transportation  of  imported  merchandi.se  and  merchan- 
tlise  intended  for  export. 

England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Chile, 
and  Peru  have  advised  the  Argentine  Government  that  they  will 
oliicially  participate  in  the  International  Art  Exhibition.  The 
United  States,  Sweilen,  and  other  countries  will  be  represented. 

A  brewery  in  Buenos  Aires  has  made  a  test  of  beer  manufacturetl 
from  Argentine  malt  and  recommends  the  raising  of  Argentine 
barley  for  brewing  purposes,  as  a  market  exists  in  the  country  for 
the  proiluct,  the  brewery  in  question  using  30,000  tons  of  barley 
per  annum. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  acquiretl  land  on  which  to  build 
customs  ollices  and  warehouses  near  Quiaca  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Bolivia.  When  the  railroad  is  extended  to  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  this  place  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  entry  of  Bolivia. 


OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING 


OX  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  huildinij:  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  .Vinerican  Republics  A])ril 
26,  1910,  niessaj'es  of  conijratulation  and  fjood  will  were 
received  from  the  Governments  of  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  On  account  of  the  brief  period  of  time  elapsin"  before 
the  May  or  dedication  number  of  the  Bulletin'  went  to  press  it  was 
impossible  to  print  them  in  that  edition,  hut  they  are  reproduced 
below: 

ARGENTINA. 

Buenos  Aires,  April  2,5. 

His  Exiellency  the  President  of  the  I’nited  States, 

Washington: 

1  beg  to  tender  Your  Excellency  my  most  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  home  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 

Jose  Figueroa  Alcorta,  President. 


BOLIVIA. 

La  Paz,  April  26,  1910. 

John  Barrett, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bcpublies,  Washington: 

Congratulations  to  you  and  Governing  Board  for  splendid  inauguration  of  building 
devoted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Republics,  the  construction  of  which  is  mainly  due  to 
philanthropy  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Eliodoro  Villazon,  President. 


BRAZIL. 

Embassy  of  Brazil, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  26,  1910. 

lion.  John  Barrett, 

Director  of  the  Internatioeuil  Bureau  of  the  American  Bcpublies: 

1  have  received  instructions  from  my  Government  to  convey  to  you  its  congratu¬ 
lations  and  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Rejiublics. 


R.  DE  Lima  e  Silva, 

Charge  d' Affaires 


chile. 

Santiago,  April  25,  1910. 

Chilean  Minister,  Washington: 

President  Montt  says:  “To  develop  the  interests  common  to  all  the  American 
Republics;  to  foster  better  understanding  among  them;  to  promote  the  cordiality 
of  their  relations;  and  to  secure  peace,  which  is  the  first  and  greatest  nece.«sity  of  the 
continent  and  an  indispensable  condition  to  their  progress,  is  the  aim  of  the  work  so 
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ably  carried  cii  by  the  IUir(*au,  with  the  cooperatioii  of  all  the  Ciovernmeiits  of  America. 
In  thi.--  lab(»r  of  pacification  and  prosperity  the  Hurean  has  the  gratitude  of  onr  peoples.” 

Edwards, 

Minintfr  oj  Foreign  Relations. 


COI.OMBIA. 


Bocota,  April  26,  1910. 

1  rejoice  at  inauguration  of  splendid  new  building  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

President. 


COSTA  RICA. 

San  Jose,  April  26,  1910. 

May  the  new  building  be  a  temple  of  jieace  and  the  happy  home  of  a  still  stronger 
International  Union  of  the  American  Republics.  With  the.'<e  aspirations,  ('osta  Rica 
sends  greetings  to  all  the  sister  nations,  united  in  a  single  sentiment,  that  of  justice! 
in  a  single  ideal,  that  of  the  welfare  of  all. 

ClETO  tJONZ.U.EZ  VlQUEZ, 

President. 


CUBA. 


The  (iovernment  of  Cuba,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  Bulletin,  sent  a 
special  delegation  of  three  of  its  most  prominent  citizens  to  represent  that  Republic  at 
the  dedication. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


Santo  Dominuo,  April  2.5,  1910. 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  General  Ramon  C.aceres,  sends  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
hoping  that  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  progress  to  the  institution. 

ECUADOR. 

Quito,  April  19,  1910. 

I  congratulate  the  Great  Republic  on  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  basis  upon  which  rests  American  confraternity. 

Eloy  Alfaro, 

President. 


GUATEMAL.A. 

Guatemala,  April  26,  1910. 

John  Barrett, 

Director  International  Bureau  American  Repuhlics,  Washington: 

There  could  be  no  better  interpreter  than  yourself  to  convey  the  expressions  of  con¬ 
gratulation  of  the  ])eople  and  Government  of  Gautemala  to  the  jieople  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  an  institution  which  will  be,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  alma  mater  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  nations  forming  such  union.  Please 
state  that  this  message  is  sent  not  only  to  the  jieople  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  all  jiersons  in  any  way  cooperating  to  the  happy  termination  of  such 
a  lofty  idea.  You  will  al.so  please  receive  for  all  this  my  justly  due  and  sincere 
thanks.  M.  Estrada  C., 

President. 


HAiri. 


Port  au  Prince,  April  25,  1910. 

My  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Palace  for  the 
Bureau.  .\ntoine  Simon, 

President. 


HI.Al.NK,  OF  niKACO. 
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HONDURAS. 

TEGUCiCALrA,  April  26,  1910. 

Lui.s  Lazo,  Washingion- 

Throu};h  you  I  inform  Mr.  Barrett  that  the  eountries  of  the  continent  must  con- 
(jratulate  themselves  on  kno\vin<;  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  building  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau,  Washington,  which  promises  so  much  for  the  good  of  America. 

Davila, 

rrefidtnt. 


.ME.XICO. 


Me.xico  City,  April  26. 

That  the  passions  of  men  may  not  tear  asunder  that  which  nature  holds  together, 
it  is  my  wish  that  the  inauguration  of  this  building  may  re])resent  the  real  union 
which  must  exist  among  all  the  Republics  of  the  continent. 

PoRFiRO  Diaz. 

I’n'skknt. 


NICARAGUA. 


Managua,  April  26.  1910. 

Mr.  .loHN  Barrett,  Waahittgfon. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  .\merican  Repub¬ 
lics  marks  in  the  lib*  of  the  western  world  a  hapjiy  and  memorable  event.  In  view 
of  the  dignity  of  this  occasion,  Nicaragua  joins  in  spirit  her  sister  nations.  Kindly 
act  on  this  day  as  the  moral  represenlaliA'c  of  this  sovereign  state,  and  be  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  our  sentiments  of  jicace  and  confraternity. 

.T.  Madriz. 

Pri’sidcnt. 


PANA.MA. 

Panama,  April  25.  1910. 

Legation  of  Panama,  W.\.shin(;ton, 

For  the  (linctor  of  the  liurrau. 

The  dedication  of  the  building  which  will  serve  as  the  future  home  of  the  Int<  r- 
national  Bureau  of  .Vmerican  Republics  comjiletes  the  chain  of  ami'y,  international 
understatiding,  and  closer  relations,  the  first  link  of  which  was  forg<‘d  by  the  eminent 
Monroe.  The  youngest  Republic  of  the  continent  sends  cordial  greetings  on  this 
eventful  day  to  its  sisters  and  invokes  the  ble.ssings  of  the  .Vlmighty  for  those  who, 
through  th(‘ir  efforts  and  generosity,  have  made  possible  this  monument  of  .\merican 
unity. 

Mendoza. 

President  of  Panama. 


PERU. 

Lima,  April  25. 

To  Peruvian  Legation,  Washington. 

Express  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  .Vmerican  Republics  the  gratification  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  building  which 
is  a  symbol  of  the  ideals  of  solidarity  and  justice  among  the  .Vmerican  nations. 

.VutiU.sTo  B.  Leguia, 

President  of  Peru. 


salv.ador. 


San  Salvador,  April  26,  1910. 

Legatio.n  Salvador,  Washington. 

The  building  of  the  American  Republics  to  be  dedicated,  which  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  magnamimity  of  Mr.  C.arnegie,  creates  a  new  bond  of  union  between 
the  peoples  of  .Vmerica,  and  marks  a  step  further  on  the  road  of  its  progress.  The 
Salvadorean  Government  gladly  joins  in  the  festivities  on  this  happy  occasion,  and 
sends  greetings  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  the  honor¬ 
able  representatives  of  the  governments  of  .Vmerica,  and  to  Director  Barrett. 

President  Figueroa. 
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URUGUAY. 

Asuncion,  April  25. 

Ministkr  of  Uruguay', 

The  President  of  the  Hejiuhlic  requests  your  excellency  to  convey  his  congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  dedication  of  the  huildiug  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Emilio  Rarbaroux, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

VENEZUELA. 

Caracas,  April  2J,  lUIO. 

Chairman  Govekni.vg  Hoarp, 

International  liureau  of  American  Republics. 

The  huildiug  of  the  Union  fittingly  symbolizes  the  moral  structure  upon  which 
rests  the  sincere  confraternity  of  the  Republics  in  this  continent,  without  which 
they  M  ill  never  set  an  example  to  the  world  nor  attain  their  lofty  destinies.  Vene¬ 
zuela  sends  congratulations  to  its  sister  nations,  and  jiarticularly  to  the  great  Republic 
in  whose  territory  has  been  erected  this  monument  to  continental  harmony. 

Emilio  Constantino  Guerrero, 

Acting  I’rcsiclent. 

Special  niessafjes  of  coniriatiilation,  or  notes  of  regret  at  their 
inability  to  be  present,  were  also  received  from  the  following: 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

8r.  1).  Enritpie  Creel,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico. 

8r.  I).  .lose  Y.  Limantour,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico, 
lion.  .lames  Bryce,  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain. 

Count  J.  II.  von  Bernstorff,  Ambassador  of  Germany, 
lion.  Robert  Bacon,  United  States  Amba.ssador,  Paris, 
lion.  W.  S.  Fielding,  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Sr.  Don  Ignacio  L.  de  la  Barra,  of  Mexico  City. 

Charles  Murphy,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

General  Frederick  I).  Grant. 

Enrique  Barrcda,  of  Peru. 

Gen.  Gregorio  S.  Riera,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  T.  Burden  and  the  Mis.ses  Burden,  of  New  York. 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Helen  Gould,  of  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Flint,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  M  rs.  Clarence  Mackay,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Sands,  United  States  Minister  to  Guatemala. 

Gen.  Ignacio  Andrade,  Venezuelan  Minister  to  Cuba. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Goethals,  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal 
Zone. 

Ex-Governor  Geo.  C.  Pardee,  of  Calihirnia. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt,  United  States  Minister  to  Panama. 

Hon.  John  B.  Jackson,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba. 

Hon.  Frank  D.  Lalanne,  President,  National  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Craighead,  President,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Richard  R.  Neill,  formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lima,  Peru. 
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Bernard  X.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Fratik  A.  Mnnsey,  of  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Henry  White,  late  U.  S.  Amhassador  to  Paris. 

Arthur  Ruhl  and  Cas])ar  Whitney,  of  ■‘Collier's  Weekly.” 

President  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  of  Coluinhia  I'niversity. 

President  .lohn  H.  Finley,  of  Colh'ee  of  th(>  City  of  New  A’ork. 

Homer  S.  Kintr,  President,  San  Francisco  International  Ex])osition. 

PL  B.  Filsineer,  President.  Latin  American  and  Forc'ien  Trade  Association,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mi.ssouri. 

.lames  fL  Davidson,  President,  Bay  County  McKinley  Cluh,  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
(ieo.  W.  Perkins,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co.,  New  York. 

I'rederick  Townsend  Martin,  of  New  York  City. 

Hon.  F’rank  11.  Mason,  United  Slates  Consul-! ieiu'ral  at  Paris. 

Hon.  M.  Thackara,  I’niled  Stales  (.'onsul-Oeneral  at  Berlin. 

Hon.  .Arnold  Shanklin,  United  Slates  Consul-! ieneral  at  Mexico  City. 

Leon  .Strauss,  New  A'ork  corres])on<lent  of  "La  Prensa”  of  Buenos  .Aires. 

A’asco  .Ahreu,  New  A'ork  correspondent  of  the  “Jornal  do  Comniercio”  of  Rio 
do  .ianeiro. 

11.  L.  Bridgman,  F'ditor  of  the  Brooklyn  “Standard  Union,” 

.lames  .A.  Scrymser,  President,  Central  and  South  .American  Telegra]>h  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

.lohn  ,1.  McCook,  of  New  A'ork. 

Sr.  Don  A.  -Mdasoro,  Suhsecrelary  of  I'onuuilo,  Mexico  City. 

M.  Pierre  Hudicourt,  of  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

.Sr.  Don  .1.  V.  F’ernandez,  f'onsul-tJeneral  of  .Argentina,  New  A'ork. 

Sturges  Dorrance,  of  The  Dorrance  !'om]>any,  New  A'ork. 

Fhnil  L.  Boas,  Resident  Director  of  the  Hamburg- .American  Steamship  Line, 
New  A'ork. 

!'.  H.  F.llis,  (ieneral  Manager,  United  I'ruit  Company,  New  !)rleans. 

Harold  F.  Mc!'ormick,  of  Chicago. 

Cyrus  11.  McCormick,  of  Chicago. 

.ludge  Thomas  Burke,  of  Seattle,  AVashington. 

Sr.  Don  Ivluardo  Higginson,  Consul-General  of  Bolivia,  New  A'ork. 

Cornelius  Bliss,  of  New  A'ork. 

Truxton  Beale,  of  !'alifornia. 

Thomas  11.  Huhhard,  President,  Diternalional  Banking !'or])oration,  New  A'ork. 

T.  .lefferson  Coolidge,  of  Boston. 

Sr.  Don  .Antonio  Lazo- .Arriaga,  of  New  A'ork. 

Prof.  David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

U.  S.  !irant,  jr.,  of  San  Diego,  California. 

R.  .Suydam  !irant,  of  New  A'ork. 

,Ioseph  E.  Stevens,  of  New  A'ork. 

Prof.  William  U.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  New  A'ork. 

Robert  .A.  Taft,  of  A’ale  University. 

Mr.  Chat  field-Tay lor,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lind.say  Russell,  of  New  A'ork. 

Frank  B.  Reynolds,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

.A.  W.  Preston,  President,  ITiited  Fruit  t'ompany,  Boston. 

.lohn  Fwrd,  Secretary,  .American  .Asiatic  .Association,  New  A'ork. 

C.  .A.  Green,  of  R.  !t.  Dun  A  Co.,  New  A'ork. 

Thomas  Kearny,  of  New  A'ork. 

Minor  C.  Keith,  A’ice- President,  United  Fruit  Company,  New  A'ork. 

11.  D.  Scott,  of  San  I'rancisco. 

Jeptha  H.  Wade,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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(ieorije  I.  Wilson,  of  Xew  York. 

Lloyd  Warren,  of  New  York. 

Whitney  Warren,  of  New  York. 

.lames  Bertram,  Secretary  to  Mr.  ('arnetrie. 

Lawrence  L.  (iill(‘sj)ie,  of  New  York. 

.lames  M.  Beck,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  of  New  York, 
lion.  Lamar  ('.  tjuintero,  of  New  Orleans. 

Col.  IkeT.  Pryor,  Presi<lent,  The  Trans-Mi.ssi.ssippi  Commercial  Coiiitress,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

K.  !•'.  Balilwin,  of  "The  Outlook.” 

Frank  A.  N  anderlij),  President,  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

Lafayette  Yonn*;,  Editor  of  “The  Des  Moines  Capital.” 

Sr.  Don  .M.  \'arona.  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Charily,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Charles  M.  S(;hwah,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  Fremont  Commercial  Club,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Phoenix  Ingraham,  of  New  York. 

Seven)  Mallet- Prevost,  of  New  York. 

E.  Clarence  .iones,  of  New  York, 
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The  luiv  of  altitudo  sooins  to  liavo  caught  at  the  s|)irit  of 
mail  to  lead  liim  stru>r<rlinj:  iij)  almost  unsealalile  peaks 
from  earliest  times.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  onl\’ 
within  the  last  half  centurv  has  the  faseinatioii  of  moun¬ 
tain  elimhiiiff  lu'cnnu'  the  romanee  of  <reo<rraphy;  darinj:  seientists 
have  oon(|uer<‘d  more  mountains  in  that  period  than  during;  any  other 
tim(‘  in  tlu'ir  search  for  ^eolojiieal  data,  and  many  livi's  have  been  sac- 
rilieed  at  tlu'  shrine  of  seiimee  by  her  devotees  while  pitting  skill  and 
strength  aj;ainst  enduring  nature.  Soon  little  was  left  to  learn  in  this 
field  in  Euro  pi'. so  these  intri'pid  mountaineers,  ever  struifirlin*;  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  world,  turned  their  eyes  toward  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  seekino  other  dillieulties  to  overcome  and  hailino  with  joy  any 
word  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  jxii^antie  elevation.  In  the  western 
world  was  found  a  fertile  field  for  their  efforts.  Ten  thousand  miles 
of  mountain  from  the  Circle  to  the  Horn,  with  peaks  piereino  the  skies 
from  till'  snow  lands  of  Alaska,  aslant  America,  through  the  tropical 
table  lands  of  Ecuador  to  the  wilds  of  Pata<ionia.  The  elevations  of 
the  southern  half  of  this  ran<ie  that  have  since  held  the  interest  of 
scientist  and  traveler  alike,  were  almost  unknown  and  unnamed,  and 
South  America,  to  the  Aljiine  mountain  climber  was  ittra  Itnogvlto 
indeed.  A  dim  knowledsie  of  the  mountain  majesty  of  the  northern 
half  of  this  ran<;e  had  come  to  them  through  the  writings  of  the  early 
explorers.  Mackenzie’s  voyages,  the  tales  of  Bering’s  travels,  and 
the  stoiies  of  CViok’s  voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  contained  refer¬ 
ences  to  high  mountains  often  seen  from  their  ships;  hut  it  would 
seem  that  Mount  McKinley,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range  of  the 
Rockies,  received  little  notice  from  early  explorers,  although  in 
favorable  weather  it  can  he  seen  for  a  distance  of  150  nules,  a  great 
white  mass  that  dwarfs  the  many  hills  surrounding  it.  In  fact,  in 
1S07.  when  Mr.  W.  A.  Dickey,  who  had  ascended  the  Susitani  River 
and  had  located  and  named  Mount  McKinley,  U])on  returning  to  civil¬ 
ization  described  his  discovery,  his  story  was  not  believed,  and  the 
whole  account  of  his  trip  was  treated  as  a  traveler’s  tale.  However, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Vancocver  saw  this  mountain  in  ITO.S,. 

«  |{y  (inuiville  Fortescue. 
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and  it  was  loiij;  known  t(t  tlio  natives  of  the  vicinity  as  ‘ 'Tralcika,’’ 
a  word  wliicli  means  •  (treat  Mountain.”  and  when  th(‘  Russians  owned 
Alaska  they  called  it  “Bnlshaia.”  a  word  of  the  same  si<;nificance. 
Kven  l)(‘for»'  Mr.  Dk  kky  called  attention  ttt  it  and  named  it  Mount 
McKinley,  the  |)ros|)ectors  (»f  the  't  ukon  knew  it  as  Fisaxk  Dkxs- 
mokk's  peak.  Mr.  Dk  kky’s  estimate  of  its  hei<rht.  "JOdtOh  feet,  is 
inten'stinj;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  snhse(|nent  measurements  showed 
that  h(‘  was  only  81)0  feet  out  of  the  way  in  his  t^uess.  The  figures 
now  iriven  by  the  (leolojiical  Survey,  obtained  by  taking  the  mean 
of  lM)  measnrements.  arrivcal  at  by  trianj^ulation,  places  the  heij^ht 
as  20,800.  This  »rieat  mountain  delic'd  all  attempts  to  dominate  it-s 
peak  until  the  early  sprinir  of  1010,  when  an  expedition  under  Tn<).MA.s 
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MOUNT  ST.  KLIAS. 


View  from  l.ililiy  claeier,  .\laska.  One  of  the  first  known  famous  mountains  of  America. 


I.LOYD  made  a  dash  for  the  top  and  after  weeks  of  incessant  toil 
reachetl  their  goal.  Full  details  of  this  exjtedition  have  not  been 
published  at  this  writing,  but  the  account  of  the  adventure  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  ifiteresteil  in  mountain  climbing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  scientist  accompanied  the  party. 

Mount  Fairweather,  the  most  imposing  peak  rising  flush  from  the 
sea  level,  was  so  named  by  (V)0K  in  1778.  There  are  no  records  that 
it  has  ever  been  climbed,  although  its  altitude,  15,21)2  feet,  would  not 
indicate  that  the  ascent  was  difficult. 

More  interesting  than  Fairweather  is  Mount  St.  Elias,  a  j)eak  first 
seen  by  Bkkixcj  in  1741,  and  given  this  name  because  the  day  of 
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These  iillitiules  are  taken  fioin  the  best  othcial  soiiiies  ubtaiimlile 


(lisooveiv  was  sacrod  to  St.  Elias.  Its  heifiht  was  for  roars  a  matter 
of  acrimonious  (lis{)ute  amou"  scientists.  In  the  bcginninj;  of  the 
last  century  M.  Deoelat,  a  French  explorer,  hr  measiirinji  the 
reeijuoeal  distances  of  adjacent  mountains  and  taking  their  relative 
anfiles  with  his  sextant,  determined  its  liei«;ht  as  12,672  feet  above 
sea  level  and  its  location  as  cifrht  leagues  from  the  coast.  Later, 
Malaspixa  pave  the  fipures  of  elevation  as  1 7,800  feet,  hut  now  the 
lipures  arrived  at  by  the  Gcolopical  Survey  pive  the  altitude  as 
18,024  feet.  For  years  Mount  St.  Elias  defied  the  efforts  of  all  who 
would  scale  its  snowclad  sitlcs,  and  in  this  repaid  it  may  he  said  that 
the  overcominp  of  mere  altitude  is  not  always  the  preatest  difficulty 
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encountered  in  the  sport  of  mountain  climhinp;  hut,  as  in  this  case,  in 
a  field  remote  from  civilization,  with  a  mountain  whose  area  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  above  the  snow  line  in  the  subarctic  repion,  the  preliminary 
difficulties  to  he  overcome  before  even  the  actual  attempt  at  ascend- 
inp  the  peak  is  commenced  are  sometimes  insurmountable.  In  1886 
Lieutenant  Scwalte,  of  the  Uniteil  States  Army,  made  an  attempt 
to  ascend  Blount  St.  Elias.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Toppam  in  1888, 
while  Professor  Kusseli.  made  two  attempts  in  18t)()  and  1891,  and 
in  the  latter  effort  failed  by  a  very  small  marpin.  The  honor  of 
conquerinp  this  piant  of  the  north  was  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  the 
Abki’zzi,  who  solved  this  stubborn  jiroblem  of  peolopy  in  1897,  while 
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li<“  was  inakin*;  tnu*  of  liis  voyam's  in  s('arcli  of  the  farthest  nortli. 
In  sj)ortsnianlike  jitMicrosity  of  spirit  tin*  intivpid  Italian  naimal  tho 
camp  where  he  passed  his  last  nijrht  before  makinjr  his  final  ascent 
“  Kussell  Col”  in  comi)liment  to  Professor  Hi'SSF.i.l.  the  record  of 
whose  previous  experiences  did  much  to  mak(*  |)ossil)le  the  final 
success_^of  ascent.  Mount  St.  Elias  now  stands  a  corner  stom*  on  the 
houndarv  between  American  and  British  possessions. 

We  will  leave  the  jireat  peaks  of  Alaska  and  consider  the  mountains 
of  the  Pacific  slo])e  in  the  United  States  proper.  Mounts  Whitney. 
Shasta,  Hood,  and  Kainier  early  caujxht  the  eye  of  the  al|)inists  of 
our  country,  and  the  account  of  the  climbs  of  Ci.akf.xck  Kix<:  in 
California  is  a  most  interestin':  and  well-written  story  of  the  first 
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STEAMIXe  VOLCANO. 

Xfarost  to  an  active  North  American  volcano. 


<:(*olo<:ical  explorations  of  the  Sierras.  Sierra  is  the  .S|)anish  wortl 
that  si<:nifies  mountain  ran<ie;  it  also  means  ‘‘saw”  in  the  Castilitin 
tonjrue,  and  was  applied  to  certain  geolojjical  formations  beciiuse  of 
the  fancietl  resembhince  of  their  outlines  to  that  of  this  caipenter's 
tool. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevatla  Mountains  the  most  prominent  jteak  is  Mount 
Tyndall,  nametl  in  honor  of  the  famous  Enj^lish  scientist.  This  peak 
is  especially  notable  as  beinj;  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  climbs  in  the  history  of  mountaineering,  when  it  was  ascended 
by  Cl.vrexcp:  King.  He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Califoi- 
nia  state  geological  survey  and  had  been  sent  out  with  others  by 
Prof.  JosiAH  Dwkjht  Whitxky  to  make  geological  investigations. 
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This  cliinh  was  not  as  remarkable  in  point  of  altitude  (for 
the  mountain  is  hut  14,3cS()  feet  in  heijiht )  as  in  the  matter  of 
(lifheulties  overcome  and  because  of  the  curious  aids  used,  a  lasso 
and  a  howie  knife,  which  are  probably  unicpie  in  the  annals  of 
alpinism.  Mr.  King,  who  had  discovered  what  he  supposed  to  he 
the  top  (»f  California,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Cotter,  with  two  packs 
wei<fhin<r  40  pounds  each,  containin<;  instruments,  food,  etc.,  took 
leave  of  their  companions  early  one  May  morning  in  1864  and 
turned  their  faces  to  the  graven  granite  wall  that  rose  before  them 


MurNT  HOOD. 

Easy  of  ascont.  A  pood  praclicf  climb  for  the  amateur  alpinist. 

pillared  and  pinnacled  like  the  castle  of  some  mountain  god,  while 
beyond,  overtoj)j)ing  all,  stood  Mount  Tyndall,  the  silver  and  white 
watchtower  whose  topmost  peak  they  had  determified  to  dominate. 
The  two  geologists  set  out  with  stout  hearts  and  stout  hoots  and  soon 
found  a  ridge  that  seemed  to  lead  across  the  A’alley  and  connect  with 
the  spur  of  the  wall  hefoiv  them,  along  which  they  could  fiiul  a  way 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tyndall,  hut  this  path  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties.  Great  bowlders  blocked  their  way  and  giant  gorges 
opened  at  their  feet,  making  necessary  long  detours  until  at  last  the 
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sun  sank  and  “ t\vili<;lit  k*t  her  curtain  down  and  pinned  it  with  a 
star.”  Darkness  found  tlie  two  men  upon  a  slopin<r  cliff,  the  angle 
of  which  made  it  a  disa|)j)ointing  bed;  in  fact,  they  had  to  block 
their  feet  to  keej)  from  sliding  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  while 
asleep,  and  to  add  to  their  discomfort  the  weather  turned  suddenly 
cold,  the  thermometer  marking  2°  above  zero.  At  4  they  rose  again 
to  climb  the  crags,  but  their  path  now  led  up  a  snow  slope  of  so 
great  an  angle  that  steps  had  to  be  cut  to  assist  in  climbing.  Here 
the  bowie  knife  proved  es])ecially  useful.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this 
kind  of  work,  they  looked  back  to  realize  the  danger  of  their  situation. 
Below  them  stretched  a  smooth  slo])e  of  .snow  dropj)ing  thousands 
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of  feet  at  a  most  alarming  angle,  pierced  here  and  there  by  needles 
of  rock  and  ice  against  which  they  would  have  been  dashed  to  eter¬ 
nity  with  one  misstep  on  their  upward  journey,  yet  on  they  toiled; 
their  ascent  became  more  diflicult,  until  at  last  they  found  them- 
selv’es  on  a  narrow  ledge  which  ran  diagonally  along  a  smooth  ])er- 
j)endicular  cliff.  This  thcA*  followed  past  places  where  it  so  narrowed 
that  they  were  compelled  to  hug  the  granite  wall  poised  above  j)rec- 
ipices  that  sheared  away  to  unfathomable  depths.  But  this  ledge 
came  to  an  end;  there  was  no  foothold  farther  on,  and  looking  back 
their  path  seemed  impossible  of  descent,  for  one  can  climb  upwai’d 
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whore  a  downward  passajjo  would  moan  a  swift  drop  to  sure  death. 
Tlioir  ])lijrlit  seemed  indeed  hoj)eless,  with  no  ehanee  of  furtlier 
advance,  while  to  descenil  alive  seemed  impossihle. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Kix<;  discovered  a  shelf  of  rocdv  ahoiit  30  feet 
direct ly  overhead,  and  this  shelf  seemed  ajjain  to  lead  upward,  hut 
iiow  to  ftain  it?  The  intervening  wall  was  ])eipendicnlar  and  offered 
neither  handhold  nor  foothold.  On  its  ed<;e,  however,  could  he  seen 
sev(*ral  spikes  of  >rranite,  whether  firmly  attached  or  loosened  stones 
they  could  not  tell.  Then,  in  despeiat ion,  one  coiled  the  lasso  and 
aftei'  several  unsuccessful  attempts  mana<ted  to  cast  the  loop  over 
a  stone  s|)ike  on  the  shelf  above  them  and  draw  it  taut.  Testing; 
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riio  famous  California  peak,  worshiped  by  the  Iiniians  in  earlier  times. 


its  strenitth  carefully  and  findiiif;  the  rope  held  their  combined 
weiffhts,  Mr.  Kixg  then  commenced  to  climb  it  hand  over  hand. 
The  wall  a<f:ainst  which  his  hotly  huntt  was  smooth,  and  there  he 
swung  like  a  pendulum,  suspended  between  heaven  ami  earth.  But 
all  went  well  and  soon  the  intrejtid  climber  was  sprawling  on  the 
granite  shelf,  another  difficulty  overcome.  The  precious  instru- 
metits  were  then  hauled  up,  Mr.  Cottkk  following  hand  over  hand 
up  the  rope  as  his  companion  had  done,  and  the  two  geologists  were 
read}’  and  eager  to  face  any  new  danger  that  the  further  ascent 
might  hold  in  store  for  them.  We  will  not  journey  higher  with  them, 
however,  for  enough  has  been  told  of  tins  famous  clind>  to  show  how 
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two  iiion  of  rosourco  and  tlai  iiifr,  and  equipped  only  with  a  bowie  knife 
and  a  lasso,  stormed  and  cai)tured  one  of  the  most  forhiddin"  hei<;hts 
of  nature,  for  after  several  other  narrow  escapes  and  desperate 
hazards  they  stood  victorious  on  the  snow-white  dome  of  Mount 
Tyndall. 

There  are  hi>;her  summits  than  Tyndall  in  the  Western  States. 
Mount  Whitney,  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  1).  WiirrxEV,  is  jierhaps 
the  hifrhest  ])eak  in  the  United  States  proper,  heinj;  14,.5()2  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  hei"ht  was  dominated  by  Bex(;ale, 
Lucas,  and  Joiix.sox  in  1S7.3.  Mount  Shasta,  its  name  hein<r  derived 
from  the  Indian  tribe  Saste  oi-  Shastika,  with  its  snow  and  silver 
crown  shininj:  in  the  clouds,  is  perhaps  one  of  tlu'  most  beautiful 
peaks  of  our  country. 


In  Mexico,  a  land  that  mifiht  he  called  the  mother  of  volcanoes, 
we  find  three  majestic  mountains  of  interest,  both  because  of  alti¬ 
tude  ami  history.  Orizaba,  of  almost  jierfect  geometric  form,  known 
to  the  Indians  as  “Citlaltepetl”  (Mountain  of  the  Star)  rises  over 
IS, (too  feet — a  beautiful  lime-white  cone. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  up  this  glorious  |)eak  belongs  to  an 
American,  William  F.  Reynolds,  second  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
who  was  attached  to  Scott's  army  in  1848.  One  Maynards  accom¬ 
panied  him,  and  the  jiarty  is  sujiposed  to  have  included  several 
soldiers.  There  is  little  record  of  this  achievement  and  for  a  long 
time  the  story  of  the  climb  was  iliscredited,  the  natives  especially 
declaring  the  feat  imjiossihle  of  accomjilishment.  However,  a 
Frenchman,  Alexandre  l)AiGNON,made  the  ascent  in  1851  and  found 
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a  tatteird  American  fla"  ilviiifi  I'rom  the  summit  with  the  date  1S4S 
cut  in  deej) iijiures on  the  stall'.  Thus  Reynolds  and  his  squad  of 
hardy  amateur  alpinists  were  exonerated  and  their  claim  to  bein" 
the  iirst  up  this  “Fujiyama"  of  the  ^^exicans  established  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Orizaba  is  a  sacred  mountain  in  Aztec  mytholofry.  The  legend 
runs  that  Quetzalcoatl,  “(lod  of  the  Air"  and  indeed  the  "reat 
prophet  and  most  important  liffure  of  the  Toltec  religion,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  ('onfucius  in  (’hina,  Mahomet  in  India,  and  of  whom 
the  Messiah  myth  was  also  current,  died  at  C’oatzacoalcos  and  his 
body  was  brought  to  Orizaba.  Ilis  royal  remains  were  consumed 
by  a  divine  fire  and  his  spiiit  Hew  heavenward  under  the  form  (d' 
a  beautiful  peacock. 


riioto  by  U.  Wnitf.  City. 

CUATEH  OF  MOUNT  eOFOCATEFETl,. 

A  soeniingly  ine.xhauslible  sulphur  mine  where  Cortez  first  obtained  a  suppiv  which  he  used  in  making 
gunpowder  to  repienish  his  ammunition. 


Ixtaccihuatl,  the  ruin  of  a  volctino,  mi<;ht  be  kiitiwn  as  the  despair 
of  the  American  school-teachei’,  bectiuse  of  its  seeminjily  unpro¬ 
nounceable  name.  However,  “white  woman,”  for  that  is  what  the 
word  metins  in  the  Aztec  ton<rue,  is  simple  of  sayini^,  and  if  one 
pionounces  Ixtaccihuatl  as  if  it  were  written  Is-tac-see-watl,  it  will 
be  close  enoutjh  in  view  of  our  mea^jer  knowledge  of  this  ancient 
idiom. 

This  mountain  is  16,200  feet  hi"h  with  a  snow  line  at  14,300  feet, 
and  CoKTEZ  Mas  the  first  lOuropean  to  cro.ss  it  when  he  passed  to 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  on  his  campai<;n  of  comjuest.  A  (ierman 
named  Sonneschmidt  dominated  it  in  1772,  while  almost  a  century 
later,  in  1853,  a  party  of  French  engineers  scaled  its  sloping  sides. 
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And  now  we  eoine  to  tliat  Vesuvius  of  Aineiicii.  Popoeatepetl. 
‘‘tlie  mountain  of  smoke,”  for  sueli  is  the  si<;nifieance  of  the  woid 
in  the  lanjjua^e  of  the  Aztecs.  It  rises  in  <rlori()us  elevation  17,794 
feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  altliou<;h  some  oO  miles  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  seems  to  stand  a  sentinel  at  its  vervfiates.  Indian  tradition 
has  it  that  both  Popocatej)etl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  were  thrown  uj)  from 
the  plain  after  a  violent  earth(|uake  and  have  attained  their  jues- 
ent  heifihts  by  the  »rradual  ])ilin<r  up  of  lava  and  rocks  after  various 
eru|)tions.  The  last  of  these  disturbances  occurred  in  1S()2.  The 
mountain  is  a  mine  of  sul|)luir,  and  Cortez  sent  detachments  here  t(» 
«rather  this  mineral  substance  for  use  in  makin"  "unpowder  when  his 
ammunition  ran  low.  The  whole  crater  is  lined  with  sulphur  .seem- 


limtii  by  C.  B.  Waitf.  Mexb't*  <’ity. 

tobo(;ganin<;  in  the  tropics. 

The  -sulphur  miners  engaged  In  extracting  this  minerai  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Popwatepetl  coast 
from  the  crest  to  the  timber  line  when  the  day’.s  work  is  done. 

injjly  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  anti  more  than  100,000,000  tons  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  ttiken  out  since  lolO.  The  miners  have  an  ideal 
way  of  returning  from  work.  When  the  dtiy’s  toil  is  done,  they  mount 
a  sort  of  tobo<rf;an  tit  the  ed"e  of  the  crater  tind  slide  the  snow  slope 
to  the  timber  line.  The  exhilaration  of  the  descent  can  be  better 
imagined  than  tiescribed. 

To  whom  the  honor  of  first  surmounting  Pojiocatepetl  belongs  is 
tlillicult  to  determine,  but  a  distinguished  Congressman  of  the  iTiitetl 
States,  the  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  has  recently  conquered  the  “moun¬ 
tain  of  smoke,”  and  here  is  the  story  of  his  climb  as  tohl  by  him; 

Popwatepetl  is  hK’ated  about  35  miles  southeast  from  the  City  of  Mexic(t.  It  can 
be  seen  on  a  clear  day  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  natives  of 
Mexico  call  it  “Old  Popo,  ”  and  althou<rh  it  is  not  now  an  active  volcano,  at  ])resent 
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:-cmi<l<irmam,  y<‘t  fjcologists  tell  us  it  is  liat)li‘  to  get  iuisy  at  any  tiiiu*  aiiil  vomit 
forth  lava  and  work  ilostriiction  as  it  did  thousainls  and  thousands  of  years  ago.  The 
Mexican  Plateau  is  covered  iti  places  with  htindreds  of  feet  of  lava  from  the  erui)tioiis 
iti  prehistoric  limes  of  this  titati  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 

Oti  Tttesday  morning,  Jutie  lo,  I  left  Mexico  l.'ity.  aeeompatiied  by  Seiior 

Montfacio  (ioNZAt.K.s  (  )rtk(;a,  known  to  tnany  who  have  visited  the  land  of  Coktkz 
as  ‘‘  Barney,  the  (itiide,  ’’  and  he  is  the  best  guide  in  all  Mexico,  bar  none.  We  jottr- 
tieyed  frotn  Satt  Lazaro  station  over  the  little  mountain  railroad  to  Popo  station,  a  few 
mile.s  from  the  base  of  the  great  volcanic  mountain.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  ])laceH 
in  Mexico,  a  stimmer  and  wititer  re.sort  for  many  of  the  well-to-do  ])eople  livitig  iti  the 
city.  And  located  here,  I  must  tell  yon,  is  an  excellent  inn,  one  of  the  best  that  I 
ound  in  Mexico.  It  is  kept  by  the  obliging  Cajit.  ('iiarues  IIoi.t,  formerly  of  New 
York,  a  frietid  of  the  late  AxtutEW  II.  Hreen,  “father  of  (ireater  New  York.”  Mr. 
tiREEN  was  very  much  ititerested  in  the  grounds  of  Popo  Park,  which  surrotiiuls  the 
inn,  and  is  otie  of  the  jireltiest  parks  I  have  ever  seen. 


IXTACtTHUATL. 

.Soiiietina‘s  referreil  to  lUi  the  sleepini:  woman,  because  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  outline  to 
that  of  a  ri'cumbent  female. 

Popo  Park  Inn  is  the  jilace  to  stop  atid  the  place  to  tit  out  to  climb  the  Poptn-atepetl 
Mountain.  We  left  early  the  next  morning,  just  about  daylight,  with  two  Indian 
guides  from  Amecameca,  and  we  rode  all  that  day  on  burros,  steadily  climbing  up 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  llamacus  ranch.  This  constitutes  the  first 
day’s  journey.  It  rained  all  day  and  we  were  wet  to  the  skin,  tired  and  hungry,  and 
camped  there  for  the  night.  llamacus  ranch,  by  the  way,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  only 
a  tumble-down  shack  in  the  tall  timber,  where  ranchmen  and  travelers  tarry  for  the 
tdght  now  and  then. 

The  next  morning,  the  Kith  day  of  .lune.  we  were  ttp  at  3  o'clock,  had  cocoa  ami 
tortillas,  and  then  began  the  ditficult  ])art  of  the  ascent,  going  gradually  but  surely  uj) 
the  northwest  slope.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached  Las  Cruces- -the 
place  of  the  cross — and  this  was  as  far  as  the  burros  cottld  go.  They  were  practically 
exhausted  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ditlicully  of  climbitig 
throtigh  the  .“crub  and  trees.  Las  Cruces,  which  means  the  “place  of  the  cross,”  is 


) 


MOUNT  UHIMBOKAZO,  ECUAUOU. 

Few  of  tlie  work?  of  nature  arc  calculated  to  produce  impressions  of  idclicr  snl>liinily  than  the  aspect  of  tliis  mountain.  li.siii);  L’i.-iai  fc<‘l  atiovc  .sea  level,  with  its  clorions 

canoi)y  of  snow  and  ice  glitterinp  far  ahove  the  elomls 
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nothin?  more  nor  less  than  a  hu?e  wooden  cross,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  timber  and 
the  beginning  of  the  snow  line.  Leaving  the  burros  here  we  began  the  climb  upward 
in  snow  and  over  ice,  and  in  places  it  was  very,  very  difficult,  and  almost  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  The  ice  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  snow  in  spots  very  soft,  and  at  times 
we  sank  in  it  almost  up  to  our  waists,  and  progress  was  very  slow  and  exhausting. 
However,  the  gtiides  were  excellent  mountain  climbers,  and  had  been  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  so  they  told  me,  several  years  before.  They  certainly  knew  the  best 
route  to  roach  the  stimmit.  My  knowledge  of  moutitain  climbing  told  me  this.  One 
of  the  Indian  guides  kept  a  little  in  advance,  the  other  a  little  in  the  rear,  lL\KNEy  and 
I  in  the  center,  and  we  zigzagged  back  and  f(»rth,  at  times,  only  making  100  feet  of 
upward  progress. 

The  rain  of  the  previotis  idght  had  ceasctd.  The  stiti  shone  brightly.  The  day  was 
perfectly  clear.  In  this  regard  we  were  fortttnate  and  unfortunate.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  skies,  the  view  grander  every  laj),  but  the  sun  beat  down  upon  us  ter¬ 
rifically,  blinding  and  bttrning  and  blistering  us  wherever  it  could,  and  here  Old  Sol 


CLOUD-CRESTED  ORIZABA. 

.\  mountain  famous  in  .\ztec  mythoiopy,  first  oiimbed  by  an  officer  of  Scott’s  army,  who  planted 
the  .\merican  flat!  at  the  top. 


burns  to  the  bones.  However,  we  toiled  on,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  to  the  top  before 
it  again  became  misty  or  cloudy,  iti  order  to  get  the  magnificent  view.  About  1,500 
feet  from  the  stimmit  one  of  the  guides  practically  swooned,  began  bleeding  profusely 
from  the  nostrils,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  breath.  He  could  go  no  far¬ 
ther.  He  was  exhausted  and  done  for.  After  resting,  he  returned  to  Las  Cruces, 
where  we  had  left  the  burros  hitched  to  trees. 

The  other  guide,  Harxey,  and  I  kept  up  the  climb,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  and  I  know  something  of  mountain  climbing.  But 
I  was  determined  to  get  to  the  top,  and  get  to  the  top  I  would,  cost  what  it  might;  but 
one  has  no  idea  how  hard  it  is.  The  rarity  of  the  air  made  it  almost  impo.ssible  to 
breathe.  I  thought  every  moment  I  was  choking,  and  at  times  I  became  so  dizzy  I 
had  to  fall  down  in  my  tracks,  stick  my  spike  in  the  snow  and  ice,  bury  my  head  in 
my  arms,  and  wait  until  I  was  rested  and  got  my  wind;  then  up  and  on  and  on  again, 
higher  and  higher.  Barney  stood  it  splendidly.  The  Indian  guide  did  well.  lie 
was  one  of  the  finest  specimens,  physically,  of  an  Indian  I  ever  saw,  and  as  good  a 
37676— Bull.  6—10 - 5 


A  CURIOUS  SNOW  FORMATION  FOUND  IN  llUill  ALTITUDES. 


The  effect  of  sun  and  atmosphere  on  the  snows  of  the  mountainsides  is  such  as  to  Itring  to  mind  a 
picture  of  white-roLed  monks,  and  in  Chiie  this  formation  on  .Mount  .\concitt;ua  is  known  as  “  Los 
renitentes." 
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inouiitain  cliiiiljcr  a.-^  I  i“vi‘r  knew,  '['lie  Indian  "uidos  of  Mnxico  arc  said  to  c(iual 
the  Swiss  in  tlicir  ability  as  inoiititaiti  clitnbers. 

Alter  nearly  five  hours  of  steady  elimbinir  on  an  almost  perpendieular  precipice  of 
sheer  snow  and  ice  we  finally  reached  the  top-  the  summit  of  old  I‘opoeatai)etl — 
and  although  w<‘  were  more  dead  than  alive,  after  restint;  a  few  minutes  we  took  in  the 
stirroiindinij:  eoiintry,  and  the  olorioiis  view  from  the  snmmit  can  not  be  stiri)assed  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  It  is  worth  the  strinrs'le. 

It  was  a  clear  day;  there  was  not  a  elottd  in  the  sky.  and  we  were  particularly 
fortnnate  in  this,  as  the  stimmit  of  this  wonderful  old  volcano  is  nearly  always  mor(> 
or  less  veiled  in  fo^'  and  elotids  the  weather  invariably  bad,  rain  and  snow  almost 
incessant,  and  the  cold  wind  blowing  a  irah*,  day  and  niirht.  lint  the  view  -  biiena 
vista  ah,  1  shall  never  forget  the  view,  l.ookinir  in  every  direction,  north,  east, 
south,  and  w(‘st-  a  hnndred  miles  and  more.  All  the  towns  and  villages  and  cities  of 
Mexico;  the  valh'ys;  the  other  les.ser  mountains;  the  rivers  and  lak(“s;  to  tin*  east,  far 
in  the  distance,  the  (iiilf  of  -Mexico,  and  stretehim;  away  in  tin*  west  tht*  I’aeitie  ( teean. 
1  had  a  "ood  i>airof  field  <rlasses  with  me,  and  the  view  1  obtained  mor(*than  repaid  me 
for  all  the  hardships  and  all  the  exertions  I  was  eotn])(*lled  to  tnake  iti  jrainin*;  the  sum¬ 
mit.  It  was  one  of  the  trreat  exp(*rienees  of  my  life,  and  as  lonj'  as  1  live  I  shall  tiever 
foreet  the  <rlory  of  it  all.  That  view-  the  seetn*s  from  the  top  of  that  mountain — will 
lin^'er  iti  my  memory  as  Ions;  as  I  shall  livt*. 

South  of  the  Isthmus  tiie  sitiuited  the  mountuin  mouarehs  of  tlie 
westeru  woihl,  and  it  is  only  within  forty  years  tliat  the.se  freolo^ieal 
problems  have  received  tlieattentionof  adventurousscientists,althoufrli 
I  luMBOLDT  made  explorations  and  ascents  in  South  America  as  early 
as  1802.  He  it  wtis  who  attempted  to  scale  Chimhortizo,  “the  white 
watcher  of  the  western  seas,”  hut  failed  to  j;et  beyond  19, ()()()  feet,  a 
most  notable  achievement,  however,  under  the  circumstances;  while 
afrain,  in  1831,  BorsixoAVLT,  a  famous  French  naturalist,  attempted 
the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  hut  was  turned  back  on  reachin<r  about 
the  same  heifrht  as  Humboldt. 

The  ori<rin  and  meanin<r  of  the  name  is  somewhat  oh.scure,  and 
(’ii:zA  DE  I.,Eox,  the  ancient  historian  of  p]cuador,  calls  this  j)eak 
“ITcolazo,”  si<rnifyin<r  “snow  mount  ”  in  the  Inca  ton<rue,  for  as  such 
it  was  known  to  the  Jiulians  of  Kiohamha;  hut  he  mentions  that  it 
was  also  known  to  the  Indians  of  Chimho,  po.ssihly  under  the  name  of 
“('himhorazu,”  “the  snows  of  the  ('himhos.” 

The  fjlory  of  its  coiupiest  belongs  to  that  master  of  the  Matterhorn, 
Fdwabd  WiiA'MPEK,  who  fou<;ht  his  way  up  the  rugged  snow-clad  .sides 
to  the  top,  2(1,408  feet  above  the  broad  Pacific.  The  last  stage  of  the 
asc(*nt  was  accomplished  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  climbers 
found  themselves  in  a  deep  track  of  snow  that  may  have  concealed  a 
labyrinth  of  crevices;  in  fact,  one  of  the  party  sank  almost  out  of 
sight,  onU'  to  here.scued  In'  his  companions;  so  to  proceed  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sound  the  snow  with  each  step  ahead,  crawling  along  on  all 
fours.  After  three  hours  of  this  trail  they  found  that  they  were  strug¬ 
gling  up  the  western  or  lowersummit.  Thusmucheffort  wasexpended 
uselessly,  as  they  were  compelled  to  descend  to  the  sa<ldle  to  climb 


1 


haukaSa  peak  and  glacier. 

Showing  the  difficulty  that  besets  the  path  of  any  who  attempt  to  ascend  Illampu  (Mount  Sorata). 


the  higher  peak.  This  proved  less  difhcult,  liowever,  and  after  an 
hour’s  struo:<>:le  Whymper  planted  his  flafr  on  the  topmost  erest  of 
(’himhorazo  and  took  his  measurements.  TTe  later  ascended  the 
active  volcano  Cotopaxi,  to  which  he  ogives  the  highest  references, 
writinsi  of  it  in  words  of  warmest  praise. 

Cotopaxi  is  an  ideal  voleano.  It  conijwrts  itself,  voleanieally  speakini;,  in  a  rejrular 
and  well-behaved  manner.  1 1  is  not  one  of  the  provokin';  sort — exploding  in  paroxysms 
and  going  to  sleep  directly  afterwards.  It  is  in  a  state  of  |)er{)etual  activity,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since  it  has  had  a  ])lace  in  history. 

What  volcano  can  show  a  strontier  recomrnendtttion  ?  Needless  to 
say,  Cotopaxi  will  never  be  out  of  favttr  tis  long  tis  it  continues  to  he 
an  exemplary  exponent  of  the  volcanic  art. 


MOUNT  SOU.VTA 


Whoso  topmost  crest  has  yet  to  fool  the  foot  of  man,  altlionjih  Sir  .Martin  Conway  was  halted  only 


The  fiict  that  Mr.  Whymper  spent  the  night  on  the  etlge  of  the 
cniter  jteering  into  the  cavernous  recesses  that  belched  forth  fire 
iind  smoke  {)roves  the  fascination  of  his  work  even  when  carried  on 
uiuler  stress  of  the  severest  hardships. 

The  gretit  mountains  Antisana  and  Cayamha,  both  over  19,000 
feet  elevation,  also  succumhed  to  the  untiring  Whymper,  and  the 
record  of  his  deeds  of  danger  climbing  in  the  equatorial  Antles  is  a 
classic  of  the  annals  of  geological  exploration.  After  these  colossi  of 
the  Cordilleras  had  been  compiered,  the  eyes  of  the  alpinists  turned 
southward,  where  still  more  lofty  peiiks  of  undeterminerl  heights  were 
known  to  exist.  In  the  great  tiihleland  of  Chile  stood  cloud-crested 
Acancagua,  rising  grandly  to  the  skies,  while  Tupungato,  Illimani, 


Mounlaiii  King  of  South  Amcric’a.  risiii);  23.0Ht)  foot  above  the  level  of  the  I’aeifie,  ami  if  ineasiireii 
from  the  sea  bO(i  iwrhaps  the  highest  point  in  ttie  woriJ.  for  the  ocean  otT  this  coast  soon  reaches 
unfathomal)le  depths. 
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and  Sorata  still  deliod  tlu*  most  (lotornunod  to  surmount  their  top¬ 
most  heijilits. 

Aeaueaiiua.  the  hifihest  of  the  Andean  peaks  (‘JlhOSO  feet),  was 
the  first  to  fall  as  a  prize  to  darini;  elimhers,  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitz- 
oEHAi.i),  the  Enjrlish  ireoloffist ,  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1S07,  and 
idthou^h  persomdly  eompelhal  hy  sickness  to  ahandon  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  summit  when  within  a  shoit  distance  of  realizinj;  his 
amhition,  one  of  his  companions,  Zi’bbihooex,  the  s;uide,  went  to 
the  very  apex,  and  lat<'r  Mr.  S.  \’ines  and  Saxti  Xk'ola,  members 
of  th(‘  Frrz(JEKALD  expedition,  idso  aiiived  at  the  top.  One  can 
■sympathize  with  Mi-.  Fitzoekald  and  can  not  hut  help  admiriu<r  his 
peisistenee,  for  althouirh  disap|)ointed  here  he  at  once  turned  his 
eyes  toward  Tupun<;ato,  only  to  he  a<;ain  defeated  |)ersonally  in 


I’hatti  f»y  r.  II.  Waitf.  Moxico  rity 


('ONTKAST  OF  SNOW  AND  SUMMKU  LAND. 


the  elimh  and  see  this  summit  also  put  to  the  credit  of  his  two  asso¬ 
ciates.  Later,  in  fSP.S,  Sir  Maktix  Co.vway,  another  intrepid  En<;- 
lish  alpinist,  made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Acancaf'na  and  placed  the 
p(“ak  Illimani  to  his  credit.  This  mountain,  worshiped  as  a  f^od, 
is  some  -21,1912  feet  hifjli,  and  the  name  means  either  “hri<'ht  condor” 
or  ‘‘with  much  water,”  accordin*:  to  different  derivations.  The 
story  of  how  its  frozen  crest  was  conquered  and  the  Uiuon  Jack 
planted  at  the  top  is  thrilliiif;  in  the  extreme.  Coxw.w  was  not, 
however,  content  with  this  victory,  hut  pushed  on  to  place  Mount 
Sorato  on  his  roll  of  first  ascents.  This  mountain  really  consists 
of  two  peaks — Ancohuma,  the  hifiher,  meaning  “white  water,”  and 
Illamj)u,  a  name  of  many  derivations,  meaning,  according  to  Bax- 
DOLiER,  “with  his  brother.”  This  peak  was  also  worshiped  as  a 
"od  hy  the  Incas  and  held  in  superstitious  reverence  hy  them. 
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But  lu‘  failed  here,  aiul  the  summit  of  this  oiand  peak  remains  to 
to  this  (lay  imelimhed,  for  althou<ih  Miss  Annie  .S.  Peck  made  the 
plucky  attempt  in  1903,  she  was  compelled  to  (tive  up  without 
quite  reaehin"  the  top.  However,  her  achievement  of  scaling  Mount 
Iluascaran,  in  Peru,  three  years  later,  was  a  most  notable  feat.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  a  did’erenee  of  opinion  as  to  its  height, 
estimated  from  23,800  to  24,000  feet,  although  other  authorities  put 
it  lower,  but  it  is  sulliciently  lofty  and  dillicult  to  entitle  Miss  Peek 
to  great  credit  for  her  successful  effort. 

So  Sorata  remains  the  great  unclimbed  mountain  monarch,  reai  ing 
its  untrod  silver  summit  to  the  skies.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  some  adventurous  geologist  will  soon  again  make  the  attemjit 
to  reach  its  .summit,  and  any  day  may  bring  the  news  that  this  pt'ak, 
so  dillicult  of  ascent,  has  at  last  been  scaled. 


LECTRIC  RAIL 
COLOMBIA 


The  I  \E  has  been  organized  in 
Republic  of  Colombia,  a  comp 
Avay  Company,  with  a  capitf 
$100  shares,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  line  of  "3-foot  gauge”'  rail¬ 
way  from  the  port  of  .Tuancbito.  on  the 
('auca  River,  to  the  Central  Market 
House,  in  Cali,  with  a  loop  from  the 
Market  House  up  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness  street  of  Cali  to  the  Public  Scpiare. 
returning  down  the 


princii)al  cross  I  ^  \  y  A- 

"treet  to  the  Plaza  of  San  Nicolas,  and  I  ^ 
from  there  crossing  back  to  a  junction  j 
with  the  main  line  again,  the  entire  dis-  I 

tance  amounting  to  about  8  kilometers.  — 1° 

or  approximately  5  English  miles.  |  T 

The  line  will  be  laid  largely  on  the  ^ 

public  roads,  Avith  the  use  of  private  right  of  Avay  near  both  terminals, 
and  Avill  be  practically  leA-el,  except  for  a  short  stretch  of  moderate 

gradient  Avithin  the  city  itself. 

stock  of  the  company 
been  placed  both  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  (no  bonds 
been  issued)  and  has  been 
disposed 

carrying  the 

noAV  being 


pletion, 

actively  pushed  on  the  grading; 
grounds  and  buildings  in  Cali  and 
Jttanchito  for  terminal  stations 
and  shops  have  been  purchased 
and  are  noAv  being  arranged  for 
service;  ties  and  bridge  timbers 
are  being  deliA'ered  at  Juanchito, 
Avhile  track  material  for  the  entire 
stock  consisting  of  tAvo  10-ton  locomotives;  four 
50-passenger  capacity;  four  freight  cars  of  O-ton 

“  By  Edward  H.  Mason. 


MR.  EDAA  ARI)  II.  MASON,  CAI.I 
COLOMlilA. 
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cjipacity :  iiiid  four  sporinl  tiiiilxM-  far>  for  haulinjjf  l)aiiil)oo.  have 
Ih‘011  already  shipped  and  are  now  eii  nuite  '•ai’cMiiid  the  Horn”  t<t 
nueuaveiitura. 


IJHlIXiK  AT  KXTUAXCE  TO  roeAYAX,  eol.OM  lUA. 

Ill  addition  to  this  steam  service  between  the  river  port  and 
C'ali.  it  is  intended  to  Iniild  three  lirancli  lines  thronjrh  the  city 
itself.  Avhich.  in  connection  with  the  central  ”  loop  line,"  will  he 


Jl’AXClUTO  MAllKET. 

LoadiiiK  animals  from  bolsa  or  l)aml)oo  rafts  on  ('anoa  lUvor.  Colombia. 


used  for  ordinary  street-car  service,  with  animal  tranction.  The 
road  will  he  formally  inanjrnrated  on  July  20.  1910.  the  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Colombia.  The  port  of  Jnanchito,  lieing  the 


NEW  RAILWAY  FOR  COLOMBIA. 
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STEAMER  ON  CAI  CA  RIVER,  BETWEEN  JCANCUITO  ANU  CARTAIiO,  COLOMBIA. 

charges  raniiin^  from  cents  to  50  cents  "old  per  nnile  load,  and 
in  e.xtreine  rainy  seasons  transportation  can  scarcely  be  had  at  any 
price. 


neare.st  point  on  the  river  to  Cali,  is  and  always  will  he  the  point 
at  which  the  traffic  from  up  the  (\iuca  Kiver  is  unloaded  for  move¬ 
ment  into  C'ali.  At  present  all  this  is  hauled  on  mule  hack,  with 


The  tramway  exjiects  to  give  an  hourly  freight  and  passengei- 
service  in  both  directions  during  the  day,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  at  very  much  lower  tigures,  which  will  develop  still  further 


CENERAL  VIEW  OF  CALI,  LOOKINC  EAST  ACROSS  CACCA  VALLEY  TOWARD 
THE  CENTRAL  ANDES  RANOE,  COLOMBIA. 
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A  CAM  RESIDENCE  (HOUSE  OF  EDW  ARD  11.  MASON),  COLOMBIA. 

tents,  are  hauled  into  Cali,  the  bamboo  itself  being  a  large  freight 
item,  as  it  serves  an  infinite  variety  of  construction  uses,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  standard  building  material  in  this  })art  of  the  country. 


this  already  well  established  freight  movement,  at  present  carried  on 
under  such  difticulties. 

Practically  all  the  suiiplies  for  Cali  come  from  points  up  the  river, 
on  account  of  the  cheap  water  transportation.  Fruits,  vegetables. 


THE  CAI.l  RIVER.  IX  FRONT  OF  CAM.  COLOMBIA. 

coffee,  chocolate,  bananas,  and  fireAvood  for  Cali  are  loaded  onto 
bamboo  rafts  at  various  points  above  and  floated  down  to  Juanchito, 
where  the  bamboo  rafts  are  broken  up  and,  together  with  their  con- 
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For  about  100  miles  down  the  river,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
near  Cartago,  there  is  a  regular  steamboat  service,  and  the  owners  of 
this  line  have  taken  stock  in  the  tramway  company,  and  have  agreed 
to  make  the  starting  point  for  their  steamers  at  Juanchito  instead  of 
below  Cali  as  at  present.  This  steamer  line  has  always  hauled  a  con- 


CHURCU  TOWER  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALI,  COLOMBIA. 

siderable  amount  of  cotfeo  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Cauca  Valley 
for  export  via  Buenaventura  and  the  Pacific,  but  the  fact  that  the 
line  did  not  reach  Cali  direct,  necessitating  an  extra  hauling  and 
transshipment  of  freight,  has  undoubtedly  lost  it  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  (especially  from  low'er  Antioquia  and  the  Quindio  region), 
which  has  gone  over  the  Manizales  and  Quindio  roads  to  the  Mag- 
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<lal(*na  IJiver  and  tin*  Atlantic.  For  connection  with  the  recent  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Fmenaventnra  railroad  to  within  a  day's  innle  ride  of  Cali, 
it  is  believed  that  the  c<»nstruction  of  this  short  ti’amway  line  will 


BIUD  S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CALI  FROM  SAN  ANTONIO  HILL,  AT  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF 
THE  TOWN,  COLOMBIA. 


furnish  the  connecting  link  to  form  a  chain  of  trans[)ortation  facili¬ 
ties  of  wide  range,  as  it  will  enable  freight  to  be  .shipped  under 


BAMBOO  HAFTS  IN  HIVEH  AT  JCANCHITO,  COLOMBIA. 


through  hills  of  lading  between  all  valley  points  and  Cali  itself,  and 
handled  in  closed  cars  from  the  steamers  direct  to  the  doors  of  the 
Cali  warehouses. 
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The  Iraiiiway  is  heinjr  built  under  a  municipal,  departmental,  and 
national  concession,  givin<r  exclusive  rijrhts  within  the  city  of  Cali. 


THE  CIU  RCU  OK  BELEM,  ON  A  HILL  OVERLOOKL\(i  |-01‘AYAX,  COLOMBIA. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is  the  problem  of  getting  the 
I’ails.  locomotives,  cars,  and  miscellaneous  material  from  the  end  of 
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the  railroad  at  an  elevation  of  3.000  feet  above  sea  level,  over  a  6,000- 
foot  pass,  and  down  to  Cali  at  3.300  feet  above  sea  level,  over  a  road 
suitable  onh’  for  pack  animals.  The  rails  must  be  carried  along  be- 


FINISHIN'G  THE  LAST  PIECE  OF  CKADIN'C  BETWEEN  JCANCHITO  AND  CALI. 

This  brings  the  line  to  the  entrance  of  the  city  of  Cali,  which  is  shown  in  theilistanee,  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  .\hiles  Coast  Itange  beyonil. 


tween  two  mules,  large  pieces  on  a  bamboo  platform  supported  by 
four  mules,  and  the  few  very  large  pieces  movetl  on  rollers  by  block 
and  tackle. 


OIIAXGE  GROVE  AT  TACO  TACO,  RKOVINCE  OF  I'lXAR  I>E1,  RIO,  CURA. 
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DriUXd  tlio  lirst  week  in  Fehruarv,  1910,  tlie  (’uhan  National 
Ilortienltnral  Society,  an  orijanization  the  ineinbersliij)  of 
which  is  almost  exclusively  American  and  Canadian,  held  its 
fourth  annual  meet inj;  in  Havana.  In  connection,  a  horti¬ 
cultural  show  was  open;  amonj;  the  exhibits  were  citrus  fruits  from 
every  section  of  the  island.  The  fruits  were  lar<;e,  juicy,  clean,  thin 
skinned,  heavy,  beautifully  colored,  and  delicious  in  flavor.  Florida 
hail  sent  across  <;rape  fruit  and  oranf^es  from  famous  orchards  of  the 
peninsular  State,  to  facilitate  invidious  comparison,  and  the  com|)ari- 
.son,  when  made,  showed  that  Cuba  can  produce  citrus  fruit  of  first- 
class  ([uality,  and,  moreover,  that  she  is  doin';  so. 

Citrus-fruit  cidture  is  the  principal  interest  of  Ameiican  and  Cana¬ 
dian  settlers  throu‘;hout  Cuba.  C'uhans  and  Spaniards  are  growers  of 
no  citrus  fruits  save  pineaj)ples — the  grape  fruit  and  orange  groves 
belong  to  the  English-speaking  colonists.  Orange  and  grape  fruit 
culture  is  the  business  which  has  been  boomeil  mercilessly  by  land 
companies  advertising  largely  and  sometimes  un.scrupulously  all 
through  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Their  customers,  arriving  in  Cuba,  have  insisted  upon  growing  noth¬ 
ing  but  gra])e  fruit  and  oranges,  even  in  regions  where  other  crops 
would  assuredly  have  jmnen  more  immediately  profitable  if  not  the 
better  investment  in  the  long  run. 

h\)r  instance,  there  are  Americans  and  C'anadians  growing  citrus 
fruits  in  the  heart  of  Vuelta  Abajo  and  in  other  parts  of  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province  on  lands  that  might  be  made  to  produce  tobacco  of  the 
qualities  which  have  made  western  Cul)a  famous  the  world  around 
for  this  one  crop,  were  the  owners  willing  to  cooperate  with  Cubans 

liy  1.  A.  Wright,  editor  of  The  t  'ulia  Mapizine,  Havana,  t'utia. 
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rholo^rtipli  l>v  MilhT. 

VIKW  OF  HAVANA,  CUHA,  AND  TIIK  WATFIt  FRONT  AI.ONti  THK  RAY. 

The  city  of  Havana,  from  which  the  larKCr  portion  of  the  fruit  shipments  are  forwardcil  to  northern  markets,  is  situated  on  a  laml-locked  l)a,v.  entered  liy  a  narrow  eliannel. 
Owing  to  the  insutlicient  dockage  facilities  a  large  i)ortion  of  the  freight  is  loaded  and  unloadeil  l)y  means  of  liglitcrs,  which  adds  considcrahly  to  tlie  cost. 


CITKUS  FKUIT  CULTl’KE  IX  CUBA. 
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Oil  the  paifidario  systoiu,  accordin*;  to  which  the  newcomer  fur¬ 
nishes  tlie  requisite  capital  aiul  the  native  furnislies  the  skill  no  less 
necessary  to  success  in  the  delicate  undertakin>j:.  It  is  a  notahle  fact 
that  few  Americans  or  Canadians  who  themselves  do  the  actual  work 
in  their  tobacco  fields  have  found  this  crop  profitable.  There  are 
‘‘tricks  in  the  trade”  of  which  Cubans  are  masters,  esjiecially  those 
pi'rsons  whose  families  have  for  <renerations  out  of  mind  en<;a<;ed  in 
tobacco  culture  entirely.  'Phev  seem  to  he  possessed  of  an  intuition 
which  enables  them  to  handle  the  seedling,  the  plant,  and  the  leaf, 
when  oerminatin*',  when  maturing,  and  especially  when  curing,  in  a 
manner  to  insure  a  better  outconu'  than  any  foreigner  is  likely  to 
compass.  To  orow  the  very  best  tobacco  reipiires  cajiital.  The 
venture  is  a  oamhle,  the  result  of  which,  however,  is  known  in  a  single 
season.  If  the  [ilanter  wins,  he  probably  rakes  in  ‘‘big  money.”  If 
he  loses,  at  least  it  takes  him  only  months,  not  years,  to  find  it  out. 

In  the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  was  formerly  a  cattle  and  hog  country, 
|)roducing  especially  valuable  draft  oxen  foi-  sale  in  Cuba  j)ro])er, 
American  citrus-fruit  growers  consume  large  (piantities  of  canned 
condensed  milk,  at  high  prices,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of  tinned 
meats  and  vegetables,  des])ite  the  fact  that  some  good  pasturage 
exists,  while  still  more  could  douhtle.ss  he  |)lanted,  and  the  further 
fact  that  line  vegetables  in  remarkably  large  variety  can  he  grown 
along  the  river  hanks,  or,  really,  almost  anywhere  else  where  irriga¬ 
tion  is  j)ossil)le.  They  also  import  hay  and  feed  at  ridiculous  cost. 
All  this  into  a  region  where  corn  at  least  can  he  grown  and  large 
herds  used  to  ‘‘find”  themselves. 

In  central,  hut  most  ])articularly  in  eastern  ('uha,  Americans  and 
Canadians  are  developing  groves  in  lands  admirably  adapted  to  sugar 
cane,  which  is  a  (piick,  certain  and  profitable  crop,  sold  either  in  the 
field,  or  cut  and  delivered  wherever  there  is  a  mill  near  enough  to  buy 
U{)  the  cane.  They  are  growing  their  trees  on  sites  natives  would  as¬ 
suredly  prefer  for  coffee  and  cacao,  or,  more  wisely,  for  the  numerous 
indigenous  crops  (namef!,  honmtos,  etc.)  for  which  there  is  constant 
ami  remunerative  demand. 

American  and  Canadian  settlers  in  Cuba,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  are  citrus-fruit  mad.  In  Pinar  del  Kio,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and 
in  central  and  eastern  C'uha  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  their  madness  so 
much  method,  plus  grit  and  an  utter  inability  t<*  realize  the  odds  they 
are  “up  against,”  that  it  seems  to  be  very  probable  they  will  succeed 
regardless.  Money,  time,  and  hardship  are  to  them  no  object  at  all. 

Pinar  del  Kio  is  a  Province  jiossessed  of  most  fertile  lands  in  certain 
districts.  There  are  among  the  foothills  and  in  the  “Organos”  them¬ 
selves  rich  valleys;  unfortunately,  some  of  the  choicest  are  as  yet 
almost  inaccessible.  There  is  good  land  always  along  the  streams, 
and  arable  areas  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  everywhere.  Also 
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here  and  there  and  everywhere  there  aiv  worn-out  fields,  sun  baked 
through  years,  which  wear,  however,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  the 
aspect  of  virgin,  though  li^litly  woodetl.  or  savannah  lands;  there 
arc  also  other  sections — desolate  palm  l)arrens-  where  no  man  save 
the  sort  who  jnirchase  real  estate  “sifrlit-iinseen  ”  would  think  of 
attemptiii"  to  "row  anythiiifr.  There  are,  tot),  south  of  the  mountain 
ran"e,  on  the  plain  which  drops  "radually  from  its  skirts  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  certain  sandy,  "lavelly  reaches,  poor  in  plant  food. 
It  is  here,  however,  with  proper  fertilization  and  care  that  "rowers 
are  developiii"  oran"e  and  "rape-fruit  "roves. 


CITKI  S  FUUIT  AXI)  VEOETABI.K  EXHIBIT  FROM  LA  til.OKIA,  I'KOVINCE  OF 
CAMAtiUEY. 

At  the  fourth  annual  ineetinp  of  the  Cuban  National  llortieultural  Society,  held  in  Havana,  Cuba 
in  February,  1910. 

These  lands  will  produce  the  trees,  if  footl  to  support  them  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  shape  of  fertilizer;  ami  the  trees  will  hear  citrus  fruit  of 
the  veiy  best  quality — bright  colored,  weighty,  full  of  juice,  inclosed 
in  smooth,  thin  rind.  No  fair-minded  person  can  longer  doubt  that 
the}'  will  do  so  after  seeing  fruit  of  the  quality  which  growers  located 
at  Taco  Taco  exhibited  at  the  latest  horticultural  show  in  Havana. 
These  gentlemen  had,  however,  the  money  to  keep  their  trees  properly 
nourished.  Many  others  who  have  failed  to  succeed  as  they  are 
succeeding  owe  that  failure  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  do  as  much  for  their  groves. 
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Si)ine  land  (.‘ninpanies  dctinj;  l)usiness  in  western  Cuba  deny  overtly 
or  by  implication  that  fertilization  is  necessary,  but  no  prospective 
owner  of  a  citrus-fruit  "rove  in  western  C'uba  can  afford  not  to  include 
in  his  estimate  of  expenses  the  cost  of  fertilizing;  early  and  often  in  { 

amounts  properly  auf;mented  as  years  pass.  Fertilizers  in  general  if 

use  in  the  groves  of  the  region  mentioned  cost,  on  a  fair  average,  about 
!?4.^  a  ton. 

This  is  the  situation  in  the  Isle  t»f  Pines,  as  well  as  in  the  western 
and  central  mainland  of  C’uba.  “The  soils  are  all  poor  in  plant  food 
compared  with  the  average  soils  in  the  XTiited  States,  and  the  gravel 
ridges  are  especially  so,”  states  Mr.  II.  ('.  IIenricksen,  secretary  of 
the  Cuban  National  Horticultural  Society,  referring  particularly  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  “  hut  I  have  never  seen  the  effect  of  good  fertilizers 
so  sharply  outlined  as  in  these  very  soils,  and  from  experitmce  in 
Florida  and  in  Porto  Rico  I  would  predict  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  of  superior  quality  wherever  the  groves  are  properlj’  treated.” 

The  vital  question  in  these  regions  is,  then,  whether  the  owner  is 
able  to  afford  proper  treatment.  He  will,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  the  soil  is  too  “American”  for  any  use  whatsoever,  get  his  crop 
provided  he  has  the  money  to  supply  enough  fertilizer.  And,  more- 
(»ver,  he  can  control  the  (piality  of  his  fruit  as  he  can  not  always  on 
richer  lands." 

For  there  are  richer  lands  in  Cuba  than  those  on  which  Americans 
and  C'anadians  are  develo])ing  their  groves  in  western  Cuba  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines.'' 

Along  the  Canto  River,  t<t  mention  hut  one  locality,  there  are 
exceedingly  deep,  fertile,  virgin  soils  which  need  no  fertilizer  to 
produce  citrus  fruit  groves.  Such  lands  must,  at  the  very  commence¬ 
ment,  he  cleared,  at  some  exjiense,  of  the  thick  woods  that  cover  them, 
and  groves,  once  planted,  must  at  all  costs  he  ke])t  fairly  free  of  weeds. 

Secondary  cro])s — corn,  for  instance — may  he  grt)wn  between  rows 
without  detriment  to  the  trees;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  do  so 
than  otherwise,  for,  exactly  the  op])osite  of  the  ca.se  in  the  west, 
these  far  eastern  lands  need  to  he  reduced. 

They  are  almost  too  rich,  and  the  fruit  of  trees  they  produce, 
particularly  young  trees,  is  apt  to  he  coarse-skinned,  too  big,  and 
pithy.  These  defects,  nevertheless,  time  remedies,  for  as  groves 
age  they  lessen  the  supply  of  plant  food.  Eventually  it  will  become 
necessary  to  fertilize  the  trees,  and  then  growers,  by  selecting  their 
fertilizer,  can  control  the  quality  of  their  fruit. 

“  Very  poor  soil  is  known  locally  as  “American  land,”  because  so  much  of  it  has 
been  sold  to  Barnum’s  compatriots  who,  he  surmised,  delight  to  be  duped. 

t>  The  writer  skips  lightly  over  central  Cuba,  knowing  unfortunately  little  about 
that  section. 
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They  have,  ineanwliile,  aciiuinal  <i:r()vc  without  tlie  expense 

for  fertilizer  the  irrower  in  the  west  has  been  put  to  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  Ids.  He.  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  to  less  exjiense  than  the 
man  in  the  east  in  the  matter  of  clearinjj,  and  he  has  not  had  to  sit 
U])  nights  weedin';  to  keej)  his  jrrove  from  disappearinj;  under  a  tansile 
of  tropical  vegetation. 

The.  obvious  conclusion  is.  therefore,  that  six  is  one-half  dozen. 
Groves  in  both  eastern  and  western  Cuba  will  juialuce  trees  and 
<;ood  fruit,  but  neither  will  do  so  for  any  owner  not  willin';  to  pay 
the  price  under  one  heail  or  another  in  cash  and  also  in  hard  work. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  no  man  should  undertake 
even  a  5-acre  f;rove  anywhere  in  Cuba  uidess  he  has  at  least  -So. 000 
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where  he  can  lav  his  hands  on  it.  If  he  is  a  lively,  cajiable  man  he 
will  probably  not  need  that  amount  of  money,  but  no  matter  what 
his  ability  he  should  be  able  to  command  at  least  that  sum  before 
embarkin';  in  the  citrus  fruit  busine.ss  here.  lie  may  need  it  all, 
ami  more. 

As  to  irrigation:  There  have  been  periods  within  recent  years 
when  "rowers  have  wished  that  they  w<'re  preparetl  to  irrigate 
their  citrus-fruit  groves — at  least  those  located  between  mid-Cuba 
and  its  westernmost  extremity,  not  excluding  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
The.se  periods,  it  may  be  added,  were  times  of  abnormal  dry  weather. 
Because  such  abnormal  periods  have  occurred  growers  have  lately 
given  the  matter  of  irrigation  much  thought,  and  as  a  result  those 
who  can  do  so  are  jmtting  in  irrigation  ])lants.  They  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  irri<iate  their  groves  as  a  matter  of  regular  course,  hut  they 
do  propose  to  be  able  to  irrigate  should  necessity  arise.  They  are 
putting  in  adequate  irrigation  jdants  much  as  a  farsighted  man 
takes  out  fire  insurance. 

While  no  complete  statistics  are  available,  it  is  the  writer’s  im¬ 
pression  that  in  western  (’uha,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  acre¬ 
age  of  oranges  is  more  than  that  of  grai)e  fruit,  while  in  the  east 
it  would  seem  that  the  grajie-fruit  acreage  is  the  larger.  The  older 
groves  seem,  usually,  to  he  orange  groves;  the  younger  the  grove 
the  larger  the  pro])ortion  of  grape  fruit  in  it. 

The  problem  of  variety— what  to  plant — has  been  solved  h\ 
most  planters  of  late  in  favor  of  gra])(‘  fruit  as  against  either  oranges 
or  lemons. 

"Whether  an  orange  grove  in  (’uha  jiays,’’  says  Ih’of.  Paul  Karutz, 
industrial  agent  of  the  (.'uha  Railroad,  ‘‘deiiends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  thermometer  in  Florida.  When  there  is  a  freeze  there,  the 
orange  business  here  looks  up.  The  future  of  grape-fruit  groves 
in  ('uha  seems  to  rest  on  a  more  stable  base;  the  (piality  of  the  fruit 
is  high  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  consumjition.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  entirely  new  market  developing — in  Furojie — and  that 
market  is  to  be  supplied  by  ('uha,  and  not  by  any  other  country. 

"It  is  an  undisjiuted  fact  that  ('uhan  grape  fruit  is  superior  to  that 
grown  elsewhere,  (’alifornia  and  Florida  varieties  transplanted  here 
improve.  Why,  is  not  exjilained,  hut  the  fact  stands.  That  ('uhan 
grape  fruit  has  not  won  quicker  aj)|)reciation  in  the  United  States  is 
due  to  its  ajipearance;  the  fruits  are  freipiently  disfigured  with  scale, 
seal),  and  other  fungi.  A  good  appearance  is  necessary  to  obtain 
fancy  prices,  (kiban  growers  must  eomhat  jiests  ami  he  rid  of  them, 
regardless  of  increased  expense.  The  appearance  of  Cuban  grajie 
fruit  must  be  bettered;  its  flavor  can  hardly  he  improved  upon.” 
Moreover — and  this  is  imjiortant — grape  fruit  stands  up  better  under 
the  hardship  of  far  shipment  than  do  oranges. ° 

Problems  of  transportation  to  market  demand  careful  study  from 
all  growers,  prospective  or  established,  droves  situated  at  a  distance 
from  railway  lines  are  handicapped  at  the  start,  for,  although  there 
are  many  good  roads  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  and  all  over  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  every  foot  of  haul  counts,  and  where  the  roads  are  not  excel¬ 
lent,  it  counts  heavily,  most  especially  in  wet  weather. 

All  fruit  originating  in  Pinar  del  Rio  must  he  shipped  from  Havana, 
there  being  no  port  in  that  province  in  direct  communication  with  the 
world  at  large.  Freight  rates  per  crate  increase  with  distance  from 
Havana  to  a  maximum  charge  of  IS  cents  a  box  on  small  lots  hauled 

“  The  keepin"  quality  of  grape  fruit  on  trees  as  well  as  in  .storage  is  far  8Uj)erior  to 
that  of  lemons  and  oranges.  This  advantage  is  a  very  important  one,  for  it  makes  it 
possible  to  hold  the  fruit  for  a  favorable  market. — Dr.  PAur,  Karutz. 
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in  from  the  most  westerly  station  on  the  Western  Railway,  (inane. 
The  averajre  freight  charge  per  crate  incurred  at  ])resent  hy  shippers 
from  the  west  is,  possibly,  not  as  high  as  9  cents. 

Citrus  fruit  passing  through  Havana  incurs  in  transit  expenses 
(cartage  or  wharfage,  handling  at  wharf,  lighterage,  and  forwarder’s 
charges)  amounting  to  approximately  7  cents  a  hox. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  until  very  recently,  ilirect 
steamer  connection  monthly  between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Mobile, 
and  that  there  is  at  present  a  steamer  ])lying  between  the  Isle  and 
Xew  York  along  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  the  only  jiracticahle  way  to 


A  TYPE  OF  THE  NEW  .MACAO A.MIZEl)  ROADS  OF  CCHA. 


This  is  an  example  of  the  manv  new  roads  which  have  been  made  in  the  island  during  recent  years. 
They  will  do  much  toward  assisting  the  fruit  grower  in  bringing  his  product  to  the  nearest 
market. 

get  Isle  fruit  to  American  markets  is  to  send  it  across  Cuba  from 
Batabano  ami  out  through  IltiA'ana.  Figures  that  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Mason,  a  shipper  whose  groves  are  at  La  Ceiba,  above  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  finds  on  his  books  show  that  it  costs  16  cents  per 
crate  to  put  his  fruit  ahoartl  ship  outward  hound  from  Havana. 

Since  9  cents  railway  freight  plus  7  cents  of  expense  in  Havana 
ecpials  16  cents  expenditure  necessary  to  get  fruit  grown  on  the 
western  mainland  of  Cuba  past  Morro,  and  it  costs  16  cents  to  do  the 
same  for  the  Isle  of  Pines  fruit,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  an  equal 
start,  the  only  extra  disadvantage  falling  to  the  latter  fruit  being 
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tliat  it  is  liaiulled  more  than  western  I'rnit  between  <ir()ve  and  depart- 
ture  from  Havana. 

Havana  is  in  close  and  l're(jnent  touch  witli  American  ports;  with 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Florida  thronjrh  Tampa  and  Miami, 
Xew  York,  and  also  with  Canada  and  with  Europe,  thoufrh  service 
between  C’uha  and  the  Dominion  and  ('uba  and  the  continent  is  not 
as  frequent  as  it  is  between  Cuba  and  the  ITiited  States. 

Groves  in  central  Cuba  ship  by  rail  to  Havana,  or  they  patronize 
Nuevitas;  from  Xuevitas  the  Munson  line  steamers  clear  trimonthly 
for  Xew  York  via  Xipe — time  six  days. 

Groves  in  eastern  ('uba  ship  from  Antilla  (Xipe)  or  from  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  From  Xi])e  the  Munson  liners  leave  trimonthly  for  Xew’ 
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York,  time  four  and  one-half  days;  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  Ward 
liners  clear  semimonthly  for  the  same  metropolis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  fruit  from  eastern  Cuba  must,  at  present,  enter 
the  United  States  via  Xew  York;  fruit  leaving  from  Havana  has  a 
choice  of  ports,  but  usually  prefers  Xew  York.  Service  between 
eastern  Cuba  and  Xew  York  is  somewhat  infreciuent,  compared  with 
Havana’s  list  of  sailings.  This,  however,  is  at  present  not  much  of 
a  handicap,  considering  the  quantity  of  fruit  actually  moving  for¬ 
ward.  Growers  are  able  to  time  the  arrival  of  their  fruit  to  catch  the 
vessels  out  of  Antilla,  or  Santiago,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  so  much 
of  it  that  any  spoils  between  dates.  Doubtless,  as  the  fruit  ship¬ 
ments  increase  in  amount,  frequency  of  steamship  service  will  follow. 
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And,  iinally,  irrowt'rs  in  oastcrn  CiiOa  are  aOle  to  ])ut  their  I'ruit 
aboard  outjroin<r  steamers  a  little  more  ehea]dy  than  <rro\vers  in 
western  Cuba  ecjuidistant  in  miles  from  their  ])ort  ean  do  it. 

Between  Cuba  ami  sale  in  an  American  market  expenses  on  citrus 
fruit  vary,  according  to  variety  and  destination.  Freight,  Havana 
to  Chicafio,  is  G.H  cents  a  box  in  carload  lots,  and  8.'?\  cents  a  box 
on  less  than  carload  lots.  To  Xew  Orleans,  .tit  cents  a  box.  To 
Mobile,  the  same.  To  Xew  York.  31)  cents  plus  I  t  cents  juimafre. 
Pittsburji,  Tit  cents  a  box  in  carload  lots:  Sl.Od.t  in  le.ss  than  carload 
lots.  To  (xalveston,  36  cents  i)lus  2  cents  wharfafie.  From  Xuevitas 
and  Xipe  to  Xew  York,  it  seems  to  be  35  cents  or  40  cents;  from 
Xij)e.  31 1  to  35  cents,  thoujrh  on  some  documents  it  runs  hifiber, 
there  beini;  no  exj)lanation  of  the  variation.  From  Santiago  it  is 
said  to  be  less,  but  the  writer  has  no  definite  information  on  this 
point. 

In  addition  to  freight,  there  are  invoice  and  clearance  charges  to 
settle,  duty  at  the  rate  of  64  cents  a  box.  cartage,  and  commission. 

All  this  is  over  and  above  the  cost  of  producing  the  fruit,  of  the 
grower’s  maintenance  during  the  years  a  grove  takes  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  the  exj)ense  of  picking,  packing,  supplying  crates, 
paj)er,  nails,  etc.,  and  delivering  to  the  railway  station  nearest  his 
grove. 

Prof.  Paul  Karutz  estimates  total  expen.se  per  crate  from  tree 
through  sale  to  be  .S1.S5,  and  this  is  probably  as  near  a  correct 
figure  as  anyone  can  give,  inasmuch  as  the  total  will  vary  accoi'ding 
to  the  situation  of  each  grove  considered  and  also  with  variation 
in  the  market  sought. 

This  leaves  a  margin  for  profit  on  grape  fruit,  since  the  selling 
price  of  grape  fruit  fluctuates,  according  to  size,  apj)earance,  and 
packing,  from  S2.50  to  S4,  and  even  more  than  this  latter  figure 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

Growers  consider  that  they  are  obtaining  a  pretty  fair  return  on 
their  investment  in  a  citrus-fruit  grove  if  they  clear  .SI  a  box,  net, 
above  all  cost. 

Finally,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  growers  in  Cuba  are  courting 
the  Canadian  and  the  European  market,  which,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
offer  inducements.  They  charge  no  duty  on  incoming  fruit  and  are 
no  more  ex])ensive  to  reach  than  nearer  American  cities. 

Grape  fruit  grown  near  Holguin,  in  ()riente,has  been  laul  ilown  in 
London.  Ontario,  at  a  cost  of  SI. 27  a  box,  where  it  sold  for  S3. 50  a 
box,  retuining  S2.23  a  box  to  the  glower;  and  the  selling  broker,  in 
asking  for  further  shipments,  wrote:  “The  grape  fruit  was  strictly  A 1.” 

Gra])e  fruit  from  Ceballos,  in  Camaguey  Province,  has  been  laid 
down  in  London,  England,  at  a  cost  of  90  cents  a  box  (including  every 
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expense  Irom  railway  station  nearest  oiove,  thronoli  sale).  J  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  <rrower  averaged  Sl.Ho  a  crate.  In  refjard  to  this  sliip- 
nient  the  London  aijents  wrote:  ■‘On  tlie  whole,  it  arrived  in  oood 
condition  and  met  witli  a  fairly  <;ood  market  (n.  h..  it  went  forward 
a  tittle  late — March).  There  is  at  present  (Ajiril)  a  very  active  de¬ 
mand  for  firajie  fruit,  and  we  do  not  <ret  any  siijiplies  of  this  article, 
with  the  exeejition  of  consifrnments  once  a  fortnight  from  Jamaica, 
ritiinate  results,  of  course,  will  mainly  de|)end  on  the  value  in 
America,  lint  the  demand  here  seems  to  he  increasinjr  daily,  and 
we  certainly  suocrest  that  when  the  new  season  commences  you 
should  send  regular  consignments  so  as  to  jrive  our  market  a  fair 
trial.  *  *  *  "  This  is  now  heiiifr  done. 


OKOVE  OF  YOCXC  LEMON  TREES  AT  llERRAnCRA,  PROVINCE  OF  PINAR  DEL 

RIO,  CCBA. 

The  London  a<rt'uts  (pioted,  to  increase  the  consumption  of  "rape 
fruit,  send  circulars  descrihiii"  the  fruit  broadcast.  The  American 
consul  at  Mafidehui",  (lermany,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  market  for 
"rape  fruit  mi<rht  be  created  there  as  it  has  been  created  for  bananas, 
1)3'  sv'stematic  advertisiii"  and  oifianization  of  sales. 

S3'stematic  advertisin",  and  especially  stron"  organization,  and 
conseipient  intelligent  cooperation  among  growers  would  unques- 
tionablv  increase  sales  and  keep  up  prices  in  markets  much  nearer 
home  than  Germany.  It  would  also,  probably,  solye  a  good  man\' 
problems  that  exist  connected  with  transportation  facilities  and 
expenses. 
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The  citrus  fruit  business  in  Cuba  is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy. 
Exportation  durinfj:  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  less 
than  40,000  crates. 

The  followinjr  is  a  statement  of  exportation  of  oranges  and  grape 
fruit  from  Havana  during  that  period,  as  obtained  from  records  kejit 
by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Damel,  general  agent  in  ('uba  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway: 


(trances  ami  grape  fruit  in  crates. 

Month. 

New 

York. 

1 

New  Or¬ 
leans. 

■Mobile. 

Exporta- 
t  ion  Ity 
months 

.hilv . 

.  ;i 

3 

Septeinbor . 

.  79 

.  2;n 

. 

1  303 

.  459 

.•>24 

.  978 

273 

1,2,51 

January . 

February . 

March . . 

.\pril . 

.  I.SIHI 

.  4.0:{2 

.  5.  r)98 

.  748 

1,184 

140 

1.723 

l,ii40 

50 

«(« 

1.S28 

-'.'Jia 

7ti0 

2,912 

7,0f« 

9,451 

1,558 

1,184 

June . 

Exportation  by  ports . 

.  T).  r.M 

.S.flCk) 

.5. 21)4 

24.548 

Weight  per  i  rate,  Sil  pimmls. 
Kstiiiiateil  value  per  i  rate,  $1. 


It  is  imjiossible  to  say  just  where  these  24,348  crates  of  citrus  fruit 
originated,  but  tluring  ajiproximately  the  same  period  the  following 
consignments  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  ctime  into  Havana  from  the 


localities  designated: 

Via  Western  Railway:  Crates. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas .  253 

From  Rancho  Boyeros .  G,  275 

From  .\rtemisa .  257 

From  Taco  Taco .  237 

Total  from  western  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  Provinces .  7,022 


From  the  Isle  of  Pines; 

From  Jucaro .  3, 378 

From  Nueva  Gerona .  1,800 

Total  from  the  Isle  of  Pines .  5, 178 

Via  Herrera  Steamship  Line: 

From  Nue vitas .  954 

From  Gibara .  94 

From  Mayari .  118 

Via  Cuba  Railroad: 

From  Ceballos .  6,  -500 

From  La.s  Tunas .  750 


Total  from  central  and  eastern  Cuba .  8,416 


Grand  total,  exclusive  of  fruit  brought  in  by  wagon  and  over  United 
Railway  and  Havana  Central  which  do  not  detail  citrus  fruit  in 
their  records .  20,616 
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X()thinj>:  like  complete  iiiformution  is  available  concerning  exporta¬ 
tion  of  citrus  fruit  from  central  and  eastern  Cuba  (Xuevitas,  Xipe, 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba)  durin"  the  fiscal  year  under  consiileration. 
The  Dumois-Xipe  ('ompany,  however,  sent  10,000  crates  to  market 
from  Saetia,  on  Xipe  Bay;  La  Gloria  and  its  neighbors  have  not 
been  idle,  and  scattered  "roves  throughout  C'aniaguey  and  Oriente 
have  contributed  something  to  the  output. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  shipped  was  grape  fruit.  Grow¬ 
ers  find  it  more  advisable  to  dispose  of  oranges  to  the  local  market; 
to  date  the  domestic  demand  has  been  enough  to  absorb  the  supply, 
for  no  groves  are  in  full  bearing  and  most  have  not  yet  matured  any 
fruit  at  all. 


CITRUS  FRUIT  ESTATE  "VISTA  HERMOSA”  AT  LA  CEIUA,  ISLE  OF  PINES. 
The  smoke  in  the  distance  arises  from  lands  being  cleared  for  further  pianting. 


In  conclusion,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  cpiestion  (if  ever  there 
was  one)  that  Cuba  can  protluce  good  citrus  fruit,  anti  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  in  every  province  there  are  lands  which  are 
ailapted  or  adaptable  to  the  culture — some  by  way  of  fertilization  to 
increase  or  supply  plant  food  and  others  by  way  of  reduction  through 
secondary  crops  until  control  through  fertilization  becomes  possible. 
Xot  all  of  even  the  good  fruit  can,  however,  always  be  marketed  at  a 
profit;  it  is  very  necessary  to  select  the  location  of  a  grove  wisely 
with  relation  to  transportation  facilities,  and,  next,  to  chose  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  with  regard  to  the  market’s  taste  and  prices.  'Every 
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pros) K'c live  investor,  moreover,  should  come  to  ('ul)ti  in  person,  if 
possible,  before  connnittin»>;  biinself  in  order  not  to  be  misled  by  mis¬ 
representations  with  regard  to  cost  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
citrus  fruit  <rrove,  aiul,  furtbermore,  with  rejiard  to  the  profits  to  bo 
reasonably  anticipated.  And  last  of  all,  before  investinj^in  the  citrus 
fruit  business  in  (’uba,  an  intelli»jent  man  will  study  opportunities 
here  open  in  other  lines. 

Americans  and  Camulians  have  plunged  beailforemost  into  citrus 
fruit  cultun*  in  ('uba.  They  are  buildin*'  up  against  odds,  by  their 
indomitable  courage  and  optimism,  an  industry  into  which  precedin'; 
owners  of  the  lands  they  bold  did  not  venture.  That  Spaniards  and 
C'ubans  did  not  so  venture  may  have  been  because  they  were  blind 
to  the  possibilities,  lacketl  specific  knowledge,  or  the  energy  required: 
or  possibly  they  were  outmatcbeil  by  adverse  conditions  in  past 
decades.  Then  ajjain,  it  may  be  they  were  deterred  not  by  these 
tbin«;s  at  all,  but  by  a  true  understanding  of  basic  conditions  here; 
by  a  realization  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  competing,  not  to  sa\’ 
controllin<r,  in  the  markets  where  the  citrus  fruit  of  Cuba  must  be 
sold;  and,  especially,  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  more  profit  to  be 
made  more  (inickly  and  inex])ensively  elsewhere.  In  fine,  they  may 
have  been  jxoverned  by  caution,  which  does  not  notably  distin^nisb 
the  An<;lo-Saxon  when  eiiiia^etl  in  opening;  up  fields  to  him  new. 

Xew  to  him,  be  it  noted,  but  in  Cuba’s  case  not  in  themselves 
either  new  or  untried.  This  island  is  not  a  vir<;in  wilderne.ss  in  toto. 
It  lias  been  under  the  domination  of  white  men  for  four  hundred 
years.  Xot  all  these  white  men  were  idle  and  incompetent.  They 
ajipreciated  the  country  and  in  developing;  its  re.sources — not  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  nowadays,  to  be  sure,  but  as  far  as  was  possible 
to  them  in  their  times — they  made  fortunes. 

The  Spaniards  devoted  all  the  ener‘;ies  they  bad  for  agriculture  in 
Cuba  to  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  in  the  eastern  and  central  provinces, 
and  especially  to  tobacco  in  the  west.  For  four  centuries  they  held 
fast  to  tbe.se  two  products,  thus  demonstrating  that  they  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  no  more  versatility  than  the  American  and  the  Canadian 
who,  in  Cuba,  insist  upon  discovering  no  future  save  in  citrus  fruit. 

From  tobacco  and  from  cane  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Cuban  with 
him,  have  wrested  the  '‘wealth  of  the  Indies.”  “Rich  as  a  Cuban 
planter” — planter  of  cane  and  tobacco,  not  of  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit — is  a  significant  Knglisb  phrase.  To  attain  to  the  wealth,  and 
the  ease  it  implies,  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  adventurous  and  the 
avaricious  from  1492  to  the  present  time. 

And  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Cuban,  inclosed  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  tobacco  vegas  and  their  sugar  centrales  on  one  hand, 
and  the  American  and  the  Canadian,  more  seriously  restricted  to 
their  orange  and  grape-fruit  groves  on  the  other,  lies  the  field  that 
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holils  the  liiture  for  the  little  investor  in  ('uha.  no  matter  what  his 
nationality  or  how  small  his  capital,  ])rovi(le(l  he  is  rich  in  foresight 
to  see  the  shortcomings  of  his  neighbors  and  in  the  activity  to  feed 
the  vojuero  and  the  planter  from  his  honiato  beds  and  the  areas  where 
his  elephant-eared  malangas  flap  luxuriantly  while  from  his  ]K)tato 
fields  and  his  truck  gardens  tan  assured  success  through  irrigation) 
he  gladdens  the  table  of  the  enthusiastic  orchard  owner.  This  is  the 


I’ACKiNc:  crnas  FUirrs  ix  the  isle  of  fines,  ccua. 

hajipy  thiril  party  who  will  worry  not  at  all  over  freight  rates, 
adverse  legislation,  the  education  of  the  European  market,  or  the 
rattle  of  any  other  distant  drum;  while  “the  other  fellow  walks” 
he’ll  keep  right  on  selling  necessary  products  to  the  home  market, 
and  not  until  Cuba  learns  to  “eat  without  plantains”  will  he  have 
any  more  serious  worry  than  that  entailed  in  adding  up  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  his  little  bank  book. 


THF  f  FMTFNMTAT  f  FT  F- 
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BRATION  OF  MEXICO"  /, 

IT  is  indood  (itting  that  undtM-  the  ahlc  adiniiiistration  of  that 
(hand  Old  Man  of  Mexiro,  (lonoral  Pohfiuio  Diaz,  Mexico  should 
celebrate  her  centennial  of  independence  and  her  early  strufigles 
for  freedom  and  libi'rty.  lie,  whose  forceful  military  policy, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  ])idse  of  his  jieople,  and  whose  consum¬ 
mate  statesmanship  have  given  his  country  a  sound  Government 
and  placed  her  on  a  hnaneial  and  eommereial  footing  with  the  Old 
World,  will  jn-eside  as  Chief  Executive  over  the  commemoration  of 
the  man  and  events  which  made  it  jiossihle  for  Mexico  to  reach  the 
present  high  state  of  civilization  which  she  enjoys. 

As  the  human  saeriliees  of  the  Aztec  King,  Montezuma,  gave  way 
to  the  bloodless  olfeiings  on  the  altar  of  the  Fair  (Jod  who  foretold 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  eoiupierors,  so  the  s])irit  of  independence 
finalh’  subdued  the  successors  of  Cortez  and  his  harily  band. 

The  law  which  excluded  Spaniards  horn  in  ^lexico  from  ecjual 
rights  with  those  who  were  immigrants,  and  the  consequent  mutual 
r(>|mgnance  and  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  two  jiarties, 
together  with  the  alienation  of  the  clergy  and  the  removal  of  their 
infhumce  in  the  enforcement  of  government  ileerees,  which  neeessi- 
tat(‘tl  the  use  of  more  forcible  measures,  the  granting  of  eommereial 
monopolies,  anti  the  severity  exercised  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
treason,  all  worked  to  the  establishment  of  a  feeling  of  discontent 
ami  the  growth  of  revolutionary  sentiments. 

But  it  was  left  to  one  of  the  clergy,  a  piiest  of  the  city  of  Dolores, 
Father  Migi  el  Ilin.Ai.ot),  to  give  these  sentiments  outward  expres¬ 
sion  and  to  raise  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  the  mother  country. 

Father  Hidalgo  was  the  secoml  son  of  Cristobal  Hidalgo  y 
CosTiLi.A  and  Ana  Maria  de  Gallaga,  and  was  horn  on  the  Hacienda 
('orralejo  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1753.  His 
early  years  were  sjient  on  the  farm,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
manager.  As  he  grew  older  he  pursued  his  studies  of  jihilosojihy  and 
theology  at  the  College  of  San  Xicolas,  and  about  177S  he  came  to 
Mexico  City  to  receive  the  sacred  orders  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Theology.  He  served  as  pastor  of  various  parishes  and  on  the 
death  of  an  older  brother  was  transferred  to  the  City  of  Dolores 
where  he  worked  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  jieojile  in  the  arts  and 
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The  frtvorito  <ln\  o  in  Uii*  (iipital  of  Iho  Moxi(-an  Honnhlic  hnpins  at  IMaza  Mayor  in  front  of  the  National  i*alacc.  runs  through  tho  i)nsinoss  section  of  the  city  and 
t»cyo!nl  the  Alameda  to  the  famous  I’tiseo  de  la  Kefonna.  a  inaKUdficent  avenue  2  miles  lon^j.  horderc'd  hy  trees  and  adonied  with  statuary,  and  ending  at  the 
Park  an<l  (!aslle  of  ChapulteiMJc*. 
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sciences  and  the  enconrafiement  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pur¬ 
suits.  lie  first  introduced  in  that  district  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  breeding  of  the  silkworm. 
He,  moreover,  established  a  crockery  factory  and  a  brickA^ard  and 
constructe<l  a  tannery  and  other  commercial  institutions.  All  this, 
together  with  his  generosity,  made  him  much  beloved  by  his  jiarish- 
oners  and  especially  the  Indians  whose  language  he  was  familiar  with. 
Being  fond  of  music  he  taught  them  to  ])lay  and  formed  an  orchestra 
among  them,  giving  all  his  energy  to  the  greater  civilization  and 
progress  of  his  country. 


PALACE  OF  THE  PKESinEXT,  CHAPn.TEl'EC,  MEXICO. 


This  historic  structure  is  situated  ou  the  eastern  summit  of  Chapultepec  (hill  of  the  grasshoppers) 
overlooking  the  valley  with  the  city  in  the  foreground  and  the  snow-capped  volcanoes  of  Popo¬ 
catepetl  and  Iztaceihuatl  in  the  rear.  .\  fine  roadway  ascends  the  hill  to  the  castle,  which  is  also 
reached  by  an  elevator.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  large  spring  that  forms  part  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  capital.  In  the  surrounding  park  is  a  fine  grove  of  ancient  moss-covered  cypress  trees,  one 
of  which  is  45  feet  in  circumference  and  200  feet  high. 

In  1809  there  was  formed  in  Valhuhilid  a  conspiracy  which  had  for 
its  object  the  assembling  in  Mexico  ('ity  of  a  congress  to  govern  New 
Spain  in  the  name  of  Fernando  VII,  in  the  event  that  the  mother 
country  should  fall  to  the  arms  of  the  French,  which  without  serious 
intention  might  probably  lead  to  the  independence  of  the  country. 
The  uprising  was  planned  to  take  place  on  December  21,  but  being 
discovered,  all  the  conspirators  were  imprisoned.  However,  there 
being  but  little  evidence  against  them,  they  were  soon  given  their 
liberty. 

The  conspiracy  being  suppressed  in  Valladolid,  sprang  up  in  Quere- 
taro  with  renewed  strength.  Here  it  received  protection  from  the 
corregidor,  or  mayor,  of  that  city,  who  furnished  many  recruits,  pend- 
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iiijx  tlip  tinio  when  secivt  action  would  no  lon<rcr  l)c  ncccssaiy.  At 
tliis  time  IIidaiaio  hccaino  cidistcd  in  tlic  cause  of  the  conspiracy;  but 
it  is  not  known  hv  wliat  motives  lie  was  inlluenced.  lie  had  had 
numerous  discussions  witli  Ids  friend,  hiXACio  Allexde,  re<:ardin<; 
independence,  hut  with  no  more  serious  object  on  Ids  part  than  pure 
argument  and  witliout  tlioujiht  of  takin<i  any  active  part  in  tlie  move¬ 
ment.  Atj.exde,  however,  was  (piick  to  interest  himself  in  the  cause, 
althoufih  warned  hv  llin.vi.oo  that  the  oriirinators  of  such  enterprises 
seldom  enjoyetl  the  fruits  of  them.  But  in  the  month  of  September, 
ISIO,  Hidalgo  received  a  letter  from  Allexde  at  Queretaro  askinj; 
him  to  come  to  that  city  on  a  matter  of  much  importance.  He  went, 
hut  was  little  impressed  by  the  jieople  he  met,  as  they  were  without 
resources  and  of  small  importance,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  some¬ 
what  dis<;usted  with  his  visit.  However,  another  letter  from 
Allexde  jdetured  the  state  of  affairs  in  such  encouraging  words 
that  he  decided  to  give  his  time  and  energy  to  the  cause.  He  had 
made  in  the  town  2.")  lances  and  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  the  drum  major  and  two  sergeants  of  the  battalion  of  Guana¬ 
juato  in  order  that  they  might  secure  some  troop  for  the  revolution. 
His  elforts,  considering  the  short  time  which  he  had,  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful;  but,  unfortunately,  the  conspiracy  reached  the  ears  of  the 
authorities  and  many  were  imprisoned.  Hidalgo  sent  immediately 
for  Ali.exde,  who  arrived  in  Dolores  on  the  night  of  September  14. 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  conferences  without  any 
decision  being  reached  as  to  the  best  course  to  juirsue. 

Meanwhile  Josefa  Ortiz,  the  wife  of  the  covregUlov  of  Queretaro, 
being  an  ardent  believer  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  town  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  so  that  Allexde  should 
he  informed  of  the  news.  Not  fimling  Allexde,  who  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  Hidalgo,  the  me.ssage  was  delivered  to  another  cons])irator 
by  the  name  of  Aldama,  who  left  immediately  for  Dolores,  arriving 
there  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Kith.  He  found  everybod}' 
asleep  in  the  house  of  the  priest,  but  awaking  Allexde,  both  sought 
the  room  of  Hidalgo,  who  immediately  arose  and  exclaimed;  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  are  lost;  there  is  now  no  other  recourse  but  to  attack  the 
Spaniards.”  To  which  Aldama  replied;  “Sir,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  For  the  love  of  God,  what  is  to  be  done  1"  After  this  several 
hours  were  spent  in  vain  discussion.  Hidalgo  now  showed  his  great¬ 
ness.  He  did  not  think  of  flight,  although  on  account  of  his  sacred 
profession  he  could  easily  have  found  safety.  But  he  preferred  to 
fight  for  his  principles  ami  his  convictions.  Knowing  full  well  that 
his  companions  were  in  jirison  and  the  thread  of  the  revolution  had 
been  snapped,  without  troops,  without  arms,  he  preferred  to  face 
almost  certain  death,  remembering  his  warning  to  Allexde,  that 
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AVKNIDA  ■>  DK  MAYO,  MKXICO  CITY. 

This  avenuo  is  na.n.Mi  l«  ..omna-norate  t  he  repulse  of  the  Ftenei.  at  l>uehla  on  May  .Y  lSh>.  l.y  a  Mexi.-an  for.e  under  (lenoral  Zaragoza 
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seldom  the  orifiinators  of  such  undertakings  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  efforts. 

IIiUALGO  then  with  his  brother.  Ali.ende,  Aloama,  and  11  other 
men  left  his  house  fully  armed  and  proceeded  to  the  jail,  and,  threat¬ 
ening  the  mayor  with  his  pistol,  demanded  the  release  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  His  demands  having  been  complied  with,  he  now  had 
80  men,  whom  he  armed  with  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Queen,  which  were  delivered  to  Sergeant  Martinez. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  earlier  than  tlie  usual  hour  for  mass.  Hidalgo, 
however,  summoned  the  peo]de  of  the  town  and  the  faianers  from  the 
surrounding  country,  from  whom  he  secured  by  his  eloquent  words 
about  300  followers.  A  march  was  made  to  Rincon,  which  was  taken 
without  resistance,  and  many  Spaniards  were  made  prisoners.  Then 
proceeding  to  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  he  surprised  the  garrison  and 
obtained  arms  and  money.  Meanwhile  his  march  through  the  vil¬ 
lages  had  augmented  his  ranks  with  jieople  of  all  classes,  principally 
Indians  with  machetes.  He  had  found  at  one  place  an  image  of  the 
^'irgin  of  Guadalupe,  which  was  attached  to  a  lance  and  borne  aloft 
as  the  future  banner  of  the  revolution,  while  the  battle  cry  became, 
“Long  live  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  and  death  to  the  Spaniards!” 
And  3’early  General  DIaz  gives  this  “grito”  at  11  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  September  15,  as  he  stands  with  his  venerable  head  hared  and  rings 
the  great  bell  at  the  National  Palace,  to  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
his  people  gathered  in  dense  throngs  in  the  public  square,  or  Zocalo. 

On  September  21  the  insurgents  marchetl  through  Chamacuero  and 
entered  Celaj’a,  sacking  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  and  securing  such 
money  and  arms  as  the}'  could  hu’  their  hanti^  on.  Here  Hidalgo 
was  proclaimed  General  ly  a  congress  of  the  people,  and  Allende 
was  placed  second  in  command. 

Hidalgo  then  set  out  for  Guanajuato  with  about  50,000  men, 
and  when  he  reached  the  cit}'  he  found  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  large  and  strong  building  which  had  been  used  as  a  gran- 
ar}'.  Here  the  roj-alists  had  brought  the  government  treasurj'  and 
their  private  wealth,  fortifying  themselves  as  best  they  could.  After 
a  blood}"  conflict  the  place  was  finally  stormed  and  taken  and  most 
of  the  occupants  put  to  the  sword.  The  houses  of  the  city  were  pil¬ 
laged  and  the  destruction  of  property  was  general.  Although 
Hidalgo  issued  an  edict  and  attached  grave  penalties  for  the  offend¬ 
ers,  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  excesses  committed  by  the  undis¬ 
ciplined  masses.  After  onler  had  been  finally  restored  Hid.algo 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cannon  for  his  troops  and 
the  minting  of  the  silver  bars,  from  the  many  mines  in  that  vicinity, 
which  had  been  captured  in  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  prepared  to  combat  the  revolution 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  church  sought  to  gain  control  over 
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This  view  was  taken  Felmiarj-  ti,  1906,  and  represents  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Cathedral.  Since  then  several  changes  in  the  building  itself  and  the  surroundings 
have  taken  place,  and  an  earthquake  in  1909  cause<t  severe  damage  to  the  entire  building. 
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the  minds  of  tlie  lower  classes,  an  edict  of  excommunication  bein" 
issued  by  tlie  Bislioj)  of  Micboacan  ajiainst  Hidaloo,  Allexde,  and 
Aldama.  To  counteract  tlie  effect  of  this  on  the  minds  of  the  jieojile, 
lliDALco  published  an  answer,  declarinfi  liis  (inn  adlierence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  ('atholic  faitli  and  callinj'  upon  all  to  resist  their 
ojipressors. 

On  the  Sth  of  October  Hidalco  commenced  his  march  to  Valla¬ 
dolid,  intendiiifj  at  first  to  attack  Queretaro.  Ilearinf'  of  his  coming 
the  authorities  of  Valladolid  deserted  the  city  and  the  army  of  the 
insurgents  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  great  ovation. 

On  October  19  Hidaloo  marched  toward  Mexico  City  and  was 
met  at  Las  Cruces  by  the  royalist  forces  under  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  Tru.iillo,  who  was  surrounded  by  the  insurgents  and 
forced  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy’s  rear  and  retreat  to  Mexico 
City.  The  battle  cost  Hidaloo  about  2,0()()  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  instead  of  advancing  on  the  city  he  determined  to  retreat,  being 
influenceil  in  his  decision  by  the  news  that  General  Calleja  had  left 
San  Luis  Potosi  with  reinforcements.  The  retreating  insurgents  and 
Calleja’s  forces  met  at  Aculco;  the  former,  however,  with  but  little 
fighting  continued  their  retreat,  leaving  in  the  field  their  baggage 
and  artillery.  Hidaloo  with  reduced  forces  retired  to  Valladolid, 
while  Allexde  posted  himself  at  Guanajuato  and  was  attacked  and 
badly  defeated  by  Calle.ia,  with  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Hidaloo,  meanwhile,  repaired  to  Guadalajara  with  his  reorgan¬ 
ized  army  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  jieople  of  the 
city.  Here  he  organized  a  form  of  government  with  Ioxacio  Lopez 
Kayox  as  Secretary-General. 

In  danuary,  ISll,  Hidaloo  moved  from  Guadalajara  with  the 
largest  army  that  was  ever  under  his  command,  meeting  the  much 
smaller  force  of  the  enemy  under  Calle.ia  at  the  bridge  of  Calderon, 
about  -io  miles  from  the  city.  The  defeat  of  the  royalists  was  turned 
into  victory  by  a  seiies  of  misfortunes,  which,  by  the  explosion  of 
their  ammunition  wagon  and  the  setting  fire  to  the  fields  in  their 
front,  comjielled  the  insurgents  to  retreat  in  great  disorder.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  brilliant  career  of  Hidalgo.  He 
fled  with  other  insurgent  leadei-s  northward  and  surrendered  his  com¬ 
mand  to  Allexde.  At  Saltillo  it  was  decided  to  flee  to  the  United 
States  and  to  enlist  the  symiiathy  of  this  rising  Republic.  But  on  the 
way  they  fell  into  an  ambush  planned  in  the  interest  of  a  counter 
revolution  by  a  disc<»ntented  revolutionary  colonel  by  the  name  of 
Elizo.ndo.  Hid.\lgo  and  Allexde  were  captured,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  Allexde  being  shot  as  a  traitor  on  May  29,  ISll, 
and  Hidalgo  on  July  31.  And  thus  pmished  a  noble  and  brave  man, 
Mexico’s  first  and  grandest  chamjiion  of  liberty. 
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To  celebrate  these  stirriii"  events  of  one  hundred  yeai-s  a«:o,  instead 
of  erecting  temporary  exposition  buildings  at  great  cost,  the  money 
will  be  used  in  permanent  improvements  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  programme  for  September  in  the  capital  city  will  include  the 
dedication  of  many  new  public  buildings,  monuments,  and  parks,  a 
great  civic  and  military  parade,  a  historical  jiageant,  fireworks,  dis¬ 
plays,  balls,  garden  jiarties,  free  theatrical  performances,  and  many 
otliei  features. 


LA  VIGA  CANAL,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT,  MEXICO. 

This  is  an  artificial  and  navigable  waterway,  through  which  the  waters  of  Xochimilco  and  Chaleo 
lakes  discharge  into  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Texcoco.  It  is  the  route  over  which  a  large  traffic  in 
vegetable  and  other  products  is  carried  on  between  the  capital  and  the  outlying  country.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays  the  canal  is  alive  with  pleasure  seekers  and  tourists. 

The  following  is  a  complete  programme  as  prepared  by  the  National 
('entennial  Commission: 

September  1:  Dedication  of  the  new  general  insane  asylum  in  Mixcoac,  at  10  a.  m., 
by  President  Diaz. 

September  2:  Opening  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  hygiene  exposition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  superior  board  of  health,  showing  the  progress  of  Mexico  in  hygiene  and  sanitation 
from  1810  to  1910.  The  exposition  will  be  open  during  the  entire  month. 

September  3;  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  city  prison  on  the  Calzada  de  la 
Coyuya,  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Vice-President  Corral. 

September  5:  Dedication  of  the  new  seismological  station,  at  10  a.  m.,  by  the  minister 
of  fomento;  dedication  of  the  amphitheater  of  the  National  Preparatory  School  by 
President  Diaz  and  Minister  of  Education  Jcsto  Sierra. 


RURALES,  MEXICO. 

5  Rural  Police  force  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  riddln;;  the  country  of  outlaws  at  a  time  when  Mexico  was  overrun  l>y,bandits'and!rol)l)ers.  Having  fulfilled  this 
duty  the  organization  was  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  laws'and  maintain  lorderj throughout  the  Republic.  The  forio 
consists  of  some  2,000  picked  men,  alike  renowmed  for  their  fine  appearance,  good  conduct,  and  splendid  horsemanship.  It  is  divided  Into  10  corps  of  2<)0 
troopers  each,  stationed  at  various  points. 
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Sei>teinl)or  G;  I'Ki};  parade  by  scIkk)!  children. 

September  7:  Dedication  of  two  new  hij;h  schools  in  the  Plaza  de  Villamil,  4  p.  m., 
by  Minister  of  Education  Siekra. 

Sej)tember8:  Opening' of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  by  Minister  Sierra;  dedi¬ 
cation  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  new  buildinji  of  the  forei;;n  relations  department  on  Avenida 
Juarez  by  the  Minister  of  Foreijin  Relations,  and  reception  to  the  diplomatic  corps. 

September  9:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  new  normal  school  for  women.  4  p.  m.; 
placinj;  of  commemorative  tablets  in  the  hou.ses  formerly  occupied  by  Andres  (Quin¬ 
tana  Hoo  and  the  heroine.  Leona  Vicario,  under  the  auspices  of  the  governor  of  the 
Federal  District. 

September  10:  Excursion  of  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Americanists  to  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan;  visit  to  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  and  the  Sacred  Road,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department  of  jiublic  instruction. 

September  11:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  new  building  of  war  dejiartment  by  Minister 
(ioNZALEZ  Cosio;  ojieiiiiig  of  the  Fourth  National  Medical  Congress,  at  4  j).  in.,  by 
Minister  Sierra. 

September  12:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  new  normal  school  for  men  by  President 
Diaz;  4  p.  m..  placing  of  commemorative  tablet  in  Mineria  Palace  in  honor  of  students 
who  ])articipated  in  the  war  for  independence,  by  governor  of  Federal  District  and  city 
council. 

September  13:  Inauguration  of  city  waterworks  by  Vice-President  (’orral  and  the 
Junta  de  Provision  de  Agiia.s;  inaugural  session  of  Pedagogical  Congress  of  Primary 
Instruction,  by  Minister  Sierra. 

Se])tembcr  14:  Grand  civic  parade  at  9.30  a.  m.,  jiarticipated  in  by  all  cla.sses  of 
society;  procession  will  march  from  the  Iron  Horse,  through  Avenida  Juarez  and 
San  Francisco,  pas.sing  in  front  of  National  Palace  for  review  by  the  Pre.sident  and 
cabinet.  Committee  will  place  floral  wreaths  over  urns  of  heroes  of  independence  in 
the  cathedral.  9  a.  m.;  dedication  of  reconstructed  municijial  ])alace,  reception  and 
concert  by  the  superior  council  of  the  Federal  District. 

September  La:  At  9.30  a.  m.,  great  historical  parade,  organized  by  the  National 
t'entennial  Commission;  procession  will  form  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  and  march 
through  Avenidas  Juarez  and  San  Francisco  to  stage  in  front  of  National  Palace,  where 
various  historical  scenes  will  be  reenacted. 

At  4  p.  m.,  celebration  and  entertainments  in  the  various  buildings  of  the  Rene- 
ticencia  Publica. 

At  4  p.  m.,  free  functions  in  the  theaters,  bullfights,  and  other  spectacles. 

At  9  p.  m.,  fireworks  on  the  ZcK'aloand  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  concert  in  front  of 
the  National  Palace;  singing  of  the  centennial  hymn  by  chorus  of  .several  hundred 
voices. 

At  11  p.  Ill.,  ringing  of  the  independence  bell  by  President  Diaz;  display  of  fire¬ 
works  all  over  ‘he  Federal  District. 

Sejitember  16:  At  9  a.  ni.,  reading  of  the  jiroclaniation  of  independence  and  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  monument  to  indejiendence  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  by  President 
Diaz. 

At  10  a.  III.,  great  military  jiarade  of  10, (KK)  troops  through  principal  streets  of  city 
to  jialace  for  review  by  President  Diaz. 

At  8.30  ](.  Ill.,  free  functions  in  theaters,  concerts  in  parks  and  gardens,  under  the 
auspices  of  Govi'rnor  Landa  y  EsrANi)ON,of  the  Federal  District. 

September  17:  Dedication  of  Ralbuena  Park;  grand  serenade. 

September  18:  Dedication  at  10  a.  in.  of  monument  to  Renito  Juarez  on  the  Ala¬ 
meda  by  Vice-President  ('orral. 

Sejitember  19:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures 
in  the  Department  of  Foniento. 

Grand  ball  tendered  by  President  Diaz  in  the  National  Palace. 


KK  CITY  OK  MEXICO 
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Sc*|)t('inb('r  20:  Velada  in  theArbcu  Theater  d^'dicalwl  to  the  scientific  and  literary 
.s(K'ieties  of  the  Republic,  under  the  aus[)ices  of  the  National  Uoininission. 

September  21:  At  9  a.  in.,  placing  of  commemorative  tablet  at  the  C’iudadela, 
where  Morelos  was  detained  before  his  execution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Commission. 

At  7  p.  m.,  grand  torchlight  {)arade  organized  by  the  commission,  marching  through 
{irincipal  streets  to  jialace  for  review  by  President  and  the  cabinet. 

September  22:  Dedication  of  the  National  University,  literary  and  scientific  fiesta. 
President  I)i.\z  and  Minister  Sierra  participating. 

September  28:  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  legislative  palace  at  4  p.  m., 
by  President  Diaz  and  Minister  of  Public  Works;  invitation  balls  in  various  theaters 
and  pojiular  balls  in  the  market  buildings  under  auspices  of  the  commission. 

September  24:  Hanquet  at  8.30  j).  m.,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  diplo¬ 
matic  corps. 

September  25:  Sham  battle  by  the  army  under  direction  of  Secretary  of  War. 

September  20:  Dedication  of  the  reconstructed  tunnel  of  Tequisquiac  and  of  new 
works  in  connection  with  the  drainage  system  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

September  27:  Apotheosis  of  the  chiefs  and  .soldiers  of  the  war  of  independence; 
gri'at  patriotic  fiesta  organized  by  the  commission. 

September  28:  Dedication  of  the  n(*w  works  in  Chapultepec  Park;  concerts,  fire¬ 
works,  and  illuminations  under  auspices  of  the  Junta  of  Improvements  of  Chapultepec. 

September  29:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  new  addition  to  the  penitentiary  by 
the  vice-president  and  governor  of  the  Federal  District. 

September  30:  Grand  velada  in  the  Arbeu  Theater  for  the  distribution  of  premiums 
to  the  winners  in  the  historic,  literary,  and  musical  contests  conducted  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  j)ublic  instruction,  and  distribution  of  prizes  to  winners  in  the  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Centennial  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

To  assist  in  her  centennial  celehration,  Mexico  will  invite  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  whom  diplomatic  relations  are  maintained. 
Invitations  will  shortly  f;o  out  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  in  Mexico,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  home  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  expected  that  many  nations  will  semi  special  dijilomatic 
representatives  here  for  the  celehration,  and  that  not  a  few  foreign 
warships  will  be  anchored  in  Mexican  ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  whose  officers  will  come  to  the  capital  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities. 

France,  Germany,  and  C'hina  have  signified  their  intention  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  lasting  memorial  to  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial. 
The  first  will  return  the  silver  keys  to  Mexico  City  given  to  the 
French  on  their  entry  into  the  capital,  Germany  will  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Humboldt,  while  China  has  not  yet  announced  the  nature 
of  her  gift.  Other  nations  are  now  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
of  these  and  contribute  in  a  substantial  way  toward  commemorating 
the  period. 

Special  low  rates  for  the  Mexican  centennial  will  go  into  effect 
about  the  1st  of  August,  good  for  return  to  about  the  middle  or  last 
of  October.  In  addition  there  may  be  lower  rates  from  most  points 
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in  the  United  States,  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona- 
and  California  for  the  main  attractions  about  the  miildle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Kates  will  he  adopted  by  the  Southwestern  Passenger  Associa¬ 
tion  from  all  points  in  the  United  States  to  all  points  in  Mexico  for 
the  centennial,  the  rates  being  one  fare  plus  .?2  gold  for  the  round 
trip.  The  centennial  rate  will  be  about  the  lowest  ever  offered  by 
the  Southwestern  Association  to  points  in  Mexico,  and  will  be  put 
on  this  year  with  the  antici]iation  of  a  large  movement  of  Americans 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Local  passenger  men  look 
for  the  biggest  passenger  movement  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  All 
roads  in  the  United  States  are  preparing  literature  on  Mexico,  which 
will  be  scattered  throughout  the  American  I'nion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mexico  will  be  the  main  point  of  interest  for  American  tourists 
this  summer.  Doubtless  there  will  be  thousands  who  usually,  go  to 
Europe  wdio  will  come  to  Mexico  for  the  first  time.  So  far  no  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  special  trains.  The  National  Railways 
will  be  ready  to  put  on  special  trains  in  case  the  passenger  traflic  is 
heavy  enough. 
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A  PROPOSAL  for  a  standard  international  map  of  the 
world,  whicli  lias  been  considered  at  successive  interna¬ 
tional  <reo<;ra])luc  con'jresses  since  1  SOI,  was  hroufjtlit  to 
effective  conclusion  in  the  autumn  of  1900  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  called  hy  the  liritish  Oovernment. 

The  ]iartici])atin>x  nations  were  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 
Australia  and  Canada  were  also  rejiresented,  and  Saxony  sent  a 
special  delegate. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adojited  hy 
this  conference,  after  eight  days  deliberation,  is  contained  in  a 
report  headed:  “International  map  committee;  list  of  resolutions." 
'Pile  essential  general  points  of  agreement  are;  (1)  'Pliat  there  should 
he  a  standard  map  of  the  world  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1, ()()(),()()() ;  (2)  that 
the  sheets  of  the  map  (which,  to  cover  the  world,  would  number 
2,640)  shall  each  comprise  six  degrt'es  of  longitude  and  four  degrees  of 
latitude;  (d)  that  the  initial  meridian  shall  he  the  antemeridian  of 
Greenwich,  1S()°,  and  the  initial  parallel  shall  he  the  equator;  (4) 
that  a  certain  projection,  certain  conventional  signs,  colors,  and  let¬ 
tering  shall  he  consistently  used  to  secure  uniformity;  (o)  that  the 
spelling  and  transliteration  of  names  shall  be  that  used  hy  the  country 
or  dominion  employing  the  Latin  alphabet,  which  a  ])articular  part 
of  the  map  represents;  (6)  that  the  metric  scale  shall  have  preference, 
inasmuch  as  every  map  shall  hear  a  scale  expressed  in  kilometers,  and 
altitiule  shall  he  stated  in  meters,  hut  it  shall  he  permissible  to  add  a 
scale  of  miles,  or  other  unit,  and  to  state  altitude  in  feet,  or  other 
jiational  unit,  in  addition  to  the  statement  in  meters;  and,  finally, 
(7)  that  in  case  a  sheet  covers  an  area  belonging  to  several  neigh¬ 
boring  countries,  the  Government  producing  the  map  shall  consult 
the  Governments  of  the  other  countries  on  the  subject  of  the  material 
available,  especially  as  regards  nomenclature.  Details  of  these  agree¬ 
ments,  especially  as  regards  conventional  colors,  signs,  etc.,  are  given 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  hy  the  international  committee. 

"Itv  Prof.  Hailev  \Villi.«.  U.  S.  (leolo^ical  Survey. 
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IE  INTERNATIONAL  MA1>  OF  THE  WORLD,  WHICH,  WHEN  COMPLETED,  WILL  CONSIST  O 
riiis  index  is  a  key  to  the  indivi(iual  slicets,  each  of  which  correspomis  to  one  of  tlie  indicated  sections. 
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It  is  desirable  to  point  out  certain  items  of  this  ajireenient  which 
have  been  subjects  of  debate  and  difliculty  in  the  development  of 
the  plan,  and  which  have  involveil  concessions  of  national  pride  and 
usage.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  standard  meridian.  Many 
countries  refer  all  astronomical  positions  to  a  meridian  passing 
through  some  point  within  their  own  territory,  usually  a  fixed  point 
in  the  capital  city.  France  in  particular  has  always  maintained  the 
meridian  of  Paris  in  preference  to  that  of  (Ireenwich.  She  and  other 
nations  have  now  surrendered  that  point,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  it 
shall  he  permissible  to  place  upon  the  margin  of  the  sheets  of  the 
standard  map  figures  denoting  the  longitude  with  reference  to  any 
other  point  of  national  interest  or  significance.  Thus,  the  French 
maps  may  carry  figures  referring  to  Paris,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  may  refer  to  Washington,  hut,  in  each  case,  the  limiting  merid¬ 
ians  of  the  sheets  will  he  multiples  of  six  ilegrees  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich. 

The  second  item  which  has  occasioned  most  difficulty  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  metric  system,  especially  for  statement  of  altitudes  above 
sea.  Altitudes  are  to  he  expressed  in  two  ways:  First,  by  exact  fig¬ 
ures  having  reference  to  specific  points,  and,  secoml,  by  contour  lines. 
In  the  case  of  fixed  j)oints  it  is  agreed,  as  stated  above,  that  the  first 
number  shall  express  the  altitude  in  meters,  hut  the  height  may  he 
stated  in  any  other  unit,  by  figures  placed  in  parentheses  after  the 
meters.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  numbering  of 
contours.  The  acceptance  of  these  conditions  hy  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  one  millionth  map  of  the  United  States  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  recognition  of  the  metric  system. 

Mexico,  t'entral  America,  and  the  South  American  Republics  were 
not  rejiresented  at  the  International  (’onference  at  London,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  that 
this  was  the  case,  particularly  since  those  powers  were  thus  without 
participation  in  the  agreement  which  covers  all  other  lands.  When 
at  the  close  of  the  conference,  P'rance,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  agreed  t(>  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  while  at  the  same  time  Canada  and  the 
United  States  pledged  themselves  to  the  execution  of  the  man  for 
their  respective  dominions,  America  south  of  the  United  States  alone 
of  all  lands  remained  unj)rovided  for.  It  was  therefore  with  cordial 
approval  that  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  agreed  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  their  Government  the  tlesirahility  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  other  American  powers  to  the  results  of  the  London  conference^ 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  see  fit  to  take  measures  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  surveys  and  preparation  of  maps  which  shall  afford  material 
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for  tile  stamlanl  one  niillionth  map  of  tlieir  dominions  in  aeeordanee 
with  the  international  ajrreement  reached  among  the  (tther  powers. 

'Hie  great  map  of  the  world  is  called  international  because  many 
nations  are  comhining  to  produce  it,  and  standard  because  it  is  to  he 
comjiiled  from  original  sources  according  to  the  latest  and  best  data. 
It  promises,  therefore,  to  become  an  imjiortant  agent  in  jiromoting 
the  mutual  interests  of  all  countries.  It  will  he  like  a  universal 
language,  for  it  is  planned  according  to  a  system  which  shall  he  uni¬ 
form  for  all  the  world  and  for  all  nations,  and  the  symbols,  by  which 
the  various  physical  and  cultural  features  will  he  representetl,  will 
thus  he  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  language  of  the  cartographer 
or  what  the  country  that  he  maps. 

It  is  to  he  a  large  map;  the  scale  unanimously  agreed  upon  is  that 
of  1 :  1,000, 000.  A  sheet  on  the  equator,  representing  6°  of  longi¬ 
tude  by  4°  of  latitude,  will  measure  about  30  by  20  inches  (ap])roxi- 
mately  76  by  51  centijneters),  and  these  are  the  dimensions  which 
are  accepted  as  most  convenient  for  the  sheets  of  the  entire  ma}); 
that  is, each  sheet  between  the  equator  and  60°  of  north  or  south  lati¬ 
tude  will  he  6°  wide  from  east  to  west  and  4°  from  north  to  south. 
Above  latitude  60  the  sheets  become  so  narrow  as  the  meridians 
approach  the  pole  that  it  is  desirable  to  combine  two  or  more  units, 
so  that  sheets  may  include  12°  or  1S°  of  longitude.  When  the 
whole  world  shall  he  mapped,  the  oceans  as  wells  as  the  lands,  the 
great  map  will  consist  of  2,640  sheets.  It  will  he  a  compendium  of 
geogia])hic  knowledge  which  we  are  as  yet  far  fiom  possessing  and 
which  indeed  has  scarcely  been  dreamed  of. 

A  moment’s  thought  suggests  that  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  various  parts  of  the  world  is  very  incomplete,  and  there  are  other 
regions  which  have  been  surveyed  in  such  detail  that  we  know  far 
more  than  can  he  ])laced  upon  a  map  of  the  scale  of  1 :  1 ,000,000.  We 
must  he  content  to  represent  some  areas  as  well  as  we  may,  and  yet 
not  accurately,  because  there  are  no  adequate  surveys,  and  for  those 
countries  which  have  been  more  carefully  surveyeil  we  must  select 
the  data  that  are  apj)roi)riate  to  the  one-millionth  scale. 

All  PAirope  has  been  surveyed  in  great  detail,  largely  because  wars 
have  made  maps  a  military  necessity;  hut  in  the  Americas  we  are 
making  maps  rather  to  promote  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  and  as  a  means  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  affords  perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  scientific  surveys.  After  a  period 
t)f  exploration  under (lovernment  auspices,  the  several  official  surveys 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  National  Government  were  orgatnzed 
as  the  ITiited  States  Geological  .Survey,  which  has  now  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  thirty  years.  One-half  of  the  country  has  been  covered  with 
detailed  topographic  surveys;  »)ne-sixth  has  been  examined  with 
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relVroiico  to  tlio  details  of  ‘feolojry;  and  adding  to  the  Federal  work 
that  whieh  has  been  done  hv  the  individual  States,  the  geology  of 
four-fifths  of  the  country  is  known  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
Th(‘  topogra|)hic  and  geologic  maps  have  served  to  make  the  country 
ami  its  resources  known  to  capital.  They  have  promoted  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  the  development  of  engineering  works,  and 
investment  in  all  projects  which  depend  upon  the  configuration  of 
the  country  and  its  natural  resources. 

When  the  Imited  States  Survey  began  its  work  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  finding  men  competent  to  do  it.  There  were  but  few 
to|)ographers,  and  topographic  methods,  developed  largely  in  the 
settletl  countries  of  h^urope.  were  inefficient  and  costly  when  applied 
to  the  great  undeveloped  regions  of  America,  (leologists  also  were 
comparatively  few  in  numt)er.  But  the  activity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  making  the  surveys  has  stiimdated  the  development  of 
methods  and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  profession,  so  that 
now  the  methods  used  t)v  the  topographic  and  geologic  branches  are 
recognizetl  even  by  Kuroj)ean  authorities  as  of  the  highest  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  the  corps  of  men  from  which  to  choose  is  such  that 
the  work  can  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  available  funds  permit.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that  Ganada  has  recently  asked  the 
United  States  for  the  assignment  of  an  ex])ert  topographer  to  assist 
in  organizing  her  to])ographic  survey,  and  that  men  drawn  from  the 
IVderal  cor{)s  have  in  recent  years  f)een  employed  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  where  private  capital  de¬ 
manded  the  highest  efficiency  and  best  results. 

Tliis  trained  corps  of  men  is  in  itself  a  valuafde  asset  which  any 
country  may  obtain  ty  organizing  and  carrying  on  surveys  with  the 
same  high  standards.  But  a  far  more  precious  possession  is  the 
knowledge  of  natural  resources  which  is  thus  gained.  In  the  recent 
movement  for  tlie  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  the  great  body  of  scientific  and  economic  information  com¬ 
prised  in  the  archives  of  its  surveys  has  t)een  invaluable. 

The  topographic  and  geologic  maps  which  result  from  detailed 
surveys  such  as  have  been  alhuled  to  constitute  a  basis  for  the  more 
accurate  portions  of  the  one  millionth  map.  If  differs  from  them 
in  t)eing  of  a  smaller  scale  and  therefore  of  a  broader  scope,  and 
it  differs  from  them  in  the  kind  of  use  which  we  may  make  of  it; 
for  the  detailed  maps  are  valuable  chiefly  in  the  study  of  some  local 
condition,  whereas  the  millionth  maj)  brings  out  the  relations  of  one 
district  to  another,  or  of  one  province  or  country  to  another.  It  is 
essential  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  any  national  public  work, 
and  it  is  a  means  of  the  highest  value  in  the  study  ,  of  scientific  and 
economic  problems  of  every  kind. 
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Austria,  Franco,  Goriuaiiy,  (iroat  Britain,  I liiii>;arv,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  S])ain  have  unanimously  accoptod  tlio  rosolutions  adopted  at  tlio 
International  ('onforonco  in  London,  Novoml)or,  1 '.)!)!).  Tin*  other 
Kuropean  nations  which  were  not  invited  hy  Great  Britain  to  send 
delejjates  to  that  confereiua*,  namely,  Switz(‘rland,  Bel>>:inm,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  have  not  yet  signified  their  acceptama*  of 
its  conclusions,  thouyh  th(*re  is  no  douht  that  they  will  do  so.  Amon>>: 
the  American  Rej)uhlics,  the  I'nited  States,  which  had  been  active  in 
discussions  that  led  up  to  the  coid'erence.  was  r(“pres(>uted,  hut 
the  other  American  Republics  were  not,  and  it  is  la'jrarded  by  those 
who  are  interestetl  in  the  project  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that 
they  shouhl  join  the  agreement  to  produce  the  international  map. 
Their  countries  cover  more  than  S, ()(»(), ()()()  stpiare  miles  of  territory 
and  are  rejrions  of  threat  wealth  and  lar>ie  promise  for  the  future. 
They  are  as  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  surveyed,  and  it  is 
indicated  by  the  experieiua*  of  other  lands  that  surveys  are  a  powerful 
factor  in  advancim;  modern  development.  Settlements,  the  d(*vel- 
opment  of  lines  of  transportation,  the  jrrowth  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  mutual  knowledj;e  of  the  resources  that  attract  capital  will  all 
be  promoted  by  a  <rraphic  statement  of  the  *;eo<iraphy  and  physical 
features  of  the  country  in  the  universal  lan^uajre  of  the  international 
map  of  the  world. 


KAS  ON  SPECIAL  MISSION  ; 


OX  .May  -M.  1!)1().  CuMieral  .Ivan  I],  Paukdes,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  Honduras,  was  formally  received  hy 
President  Taft  in  his  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  Special  Mission.  The 
followin'^:  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  ceremony,  showing  the  ^ood 
will  and  conlial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  On  placing 
in  the  President’s  hands  his  credentials,  Oeneral  P.auedes  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  President:  Tlio  (iovernment  of  Honduras,  desirous  of  maiutainin}r  and  draw¬ 
ing  olo.ser  togedier  tlic  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed,  and  at  present  do 
exist  between  our  respective  Hepublics,  has  been  jileased  to  accredit  me  in  the  cajiao- 
ity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  Special  Mission  before 
Your  Excellency’s  Government. 

In  the  dischariie  of  duties  which  are  as  honorable  as  they  are  delicate,  I  trust  I  shall 
find  that  same  "ood  will  and  interest  that  your  Excellency  has  always  shown  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  respective  countries;  and  I  beif  to  assure  Your  E.xcel- 
lency  that  whatever  success  I  may  attain  in  the  di,schar<je  of  the  mission  intrusted  to 
me  will  be  due  to  such  hapiiy  circumstance. 

Mr.  President,  i>ermit  me,  in  jilacimj;  in  Your  Excellency’s  hand  the  letters  accred- 
itinfjmein  my  di|domatic  capacity,  to  expre.ss  the  pjood  wishes  of  the  Government  and 
peo])le  of  Honduras  for  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  as  well  as  for  your  personal  wel¬ 
fare,  which  are  also  my  own  personal  wishes. 

President  Taft  made  the  following  reply: 

Mr.  Mini.ster:  I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  accreditin';  you 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mini.ster  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  on  Special  Mission 
to  the  United  States. 

Havin"  at  heart  the  desire  to  aid  in  all  proper  ways  in  the  promotion  of  the  material 
pro;;ress  of  Honduras,  with  which  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  relations  of  mo.st  cordial  friendship,  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that 
I  shall  b(‘  ;;lad,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  heartily  to  cooperate  with  you  in  all  aims  tending 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  intere.sts  of  that  Ke])ublic  and  its  people 
and  the  encouragement  of  neighborly  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  1 
doubt  not  that,  animated  by  kindred  sentiments,  your  endeavors  will  be  directed 
toward  the  same  ends. 

The  gooil  wishes  for  the  United  States  and  myself  personally  which  you  convey 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  jicojile  of  Honduras  are  very  gratifying  and  are 
reci])rocated  by  the  (iovernment  and  peojile  of  the  ITiited  States  and  by  myself.  For 
your  own  friendly  .sentiments  I  thank  you. 

In  Ills  diplomatic  ca|)acity,  (icneral  Pahedes  will  also  discharge  the 
ihttios  of  the  regular  dijtlomatic  mi.ssioii  accredited  to  Washington, 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Lris  Lazo  Arkak’.a,  who  has  gone  to  it 
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Buenos  Aires  as  delejiate  I'roni  Ilomluras  to  the  Fourth  Pan-Ameriean 
Conference.  (leneral  Paredes,  who  was  educated  in  the  iiest  institu¬ 
tions  of  learniii"  of  his  native  country,  came  to  the  I’nited  States  in 
1887  to  perfect  his  education,  attending  for  a  short  time  the  Collefte 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  medical  hranch  of  Columhia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Jjater  he  attended  Eastman’s  Business  Collefte  of  Poujih- 
keepsie,  and  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  Xew  York.  Keturnin"  to 
Honduras  in  1889  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  Deputy  or  Kepresentative  of  the  Department  of 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  Constituent  National  As.semhly.  Among 
other  public  oflices,  General  Paredes  has  served  as  Governor  and 
Commander  of  the  Departments  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Puerto  Cortes, 
Collector  of  Customs  of  the  latter  port.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  and  Fiscal  Agent  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  in 
negotiation  with  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.  for  the  settlement  of  the  foreign 
debt  of  Honduras. 


EA('II  (lay  briiij's  iis  a  new  ])root‘  of  tlie  interest  tliat  Latin- 
Aiueriean  affairs  inspire  in  the  Tinted  States,  and  the  latest 
has  been  in  rejjard  to  a  matter  of  <jreat  imjiortanee  to  all 
the  eoimtries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  wit,  the  imifiea- 
tion  of  the  jiharmaeopada.  On  May  10,  lOlO,  the  United  States 
Decennial  Pharmacojxi'ial  Convention  met  in  the  city  of  Washinjiton 
for  the  purpose  of  revisinjr  the  American  Pharmacojiana,  over  oOO 
])hysicians,  jiharmacists,  and  chemists  heinji;  in  attendance  as  dele¬ 
gates.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  invited  Senor  Don 
JoAQrix  BEFtXARDO  C’alvo,  the  ('osta  Rican  Minister  in  the  United 
States,  to  address  the  convention  in  the  name  of  Latin  America. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  the  distinguished  dijilomatic  rejire- 
.sentative  of  Costa  Rica  spoke  as  follows: 

Through  th<*  dcfcnaice,  which  1  appn'ciatc,  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the 

Pharniacopodal  < 'oiiveiition.  1  now  have  tin;  ])leasur(“  of  heini;  ainon^  you  and  the 
honor  to  addri'ss  you,  ext(ftidinu:  my  most  cordial  irr(*etin<i:s  and  expressiie.;  my  (“arnest 
wishes  for  tim  hi>;h((st  succ(*ss  of  your  important  labors. 

That  a  .Spanish-speakinjr  l.atin-.\m(‘rican  sliould  have  received  this  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  he  an  i,solat(*d  fact  hut  the  rc'sult  of  a  loiiical  conse(|uence  of  tin*  <;r<‘at  step 
with  which  you  have  illustrat(‘(l  the  works  of  the.se  conv(*ntions,  tliat  of  offerin';  to  our 
physicians  and  pharmacists  who  do  not  speak  Knydi.sh  the  Pharmacop(eia  of  the  I'nitt'd 
Stat(*s  translated  into  Sjianish — one  of  the  most  useful  works  of  its  kind,  if  not  the  most 
useful,  amoti'.;  tho.se  published  up  to  the  ]>resent  date. 

The  Spanish-.\merican  population,  you  know,  reaches  nearly  50, 01)0. (KK),  and  that  of 
Spain,  IS, 000. 000;  therefore  the  new  work  in  Spanish  is  a  valuahle  service  rendered 
to  OS.OOO.(MK)  people. 

1  fe(d  sure.  s;entlem(m,  that  .so  worthy  a  contrihution  will  he  duly  ap])reciated  hy  all 
the  countries  who.se  mother  tousue  is  the  heautiful  lan'j:uai;e  of  ('astile.  atid  that  the 
time  is  not  far  when  the  Pharmacopoda  of  the  I'nited  States  shall  he  adopted  in  all  of 
them. 

The  tendency  toward  the  universality  of  .scientilic  knowleds;e  has  heen  one  of  the 
most  evident  si<rns  of  the  advance  of  civilization;  and  the  tendency  in  our  hemisphere 
toward  the  unitication  of  ideas  in  many  other  respects  shows  that  we  respond  to  the 
call  made  hy  the  various  interests  which,  like  those  of  territory,  hind  us  in  common. 
Particularly  durin;;  the  last  few  years  a  f;reat  advance  has  heen  made  in  this  direction, 
atid  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  recognize  and  pnxdaim  the  very  active  and  commeiidahle 
[)art  of  the  people  of  this  privilef;ed  nation  in  stren<;thening  more  and  more  the  lies  that 
hind  it  tof;el her  with  the  (ilher  .\merican  Repuhlics. 

To  mention  what  unification  means  in  the  important  matter  that  hrin,<;s  yon  here 
would  have  no  ohjecl.  as  this  is  the  aim  to  which  for  nearly  a  century  these  conventions 
have  devoted  their  praiseworthy  and  constant  efforts. 
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The  l.atiii-Amcricaii  coiiiitries  have,  in  the  iirodiiiious  resources  of  their  soil,  iiiatiy 
of  the  products  uiiiver.sally  u.stfd  to  the  greatest  advantage  iti  iiKnIicine.  as  (piiniiie, 
c<)eaiiie,  ])ilocarpius,  ipecac,  etc.;  atid,  on  the  other  hatid,  Mexico,  you  ktiow,  was  the 
first  of  the  Aiiu^ricati  nations  to  adopt  the  .systtun  of  utiifortnity  in  rej^ard  to  the  tnost 
itnportant  drujrs,  as  it  was  proposed  at  a  eotiference  in  Brussels  eiydit  years  aijo.  More¬ 
over,  frotn  itiforinatiot)  published  in  this  coutifry  iti  l!t04  and  BtOti,  the  stateinetits 
were  made  that  the  Pharinacopoua  of  the  United  Slates  is  tiie  othcially  desiu:tiated 
pharinacopaua  of  the  Ke|)ul)lic  of  Costa  Rica,  atid  that  in  the  other  Central  Ainericati 
States,  and  iti  Liberia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  is  either  the  chief  or  one  of  the 
several  pharinacopteias  recogtiized. 

I  have  just  now  been  infortned  that  the  prosperous  Republic  of  Cuba  has  sent 
representatives  to  this  convention,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  greet  them  in  particular. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  marvelous  development  of  the  United  States  you 
have  endeavored  to  meet  a  necessity  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  that  relating  to  the 
safety  of  medicines,  and  the  greater  the  progress  achieved  by  medical  science  and 
everything  concerning  it,  the  higher  the  merit  of  your  labors.  I  would  like  to  see 
your  field  of  action  enlarged,  and,  just  as  we  have  already  periodical  Pan-American 
Medical  Conferences  and  International  Sanitary  Conventions,  also  Pan-American,  we 
should  likewise  have  a  similar  system  for  the  unification  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Although  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  it  is  based  upon,  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  its  interest  is  increased  when  more  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  universality  with  which  the  problems  of  medicine  are  now  studied;  for  instance, 
as  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  originated  notable  international  univer.sal 
congresses. 

You  have  accomplished  your  purpose  in  the  UniUKl  States  of  America,  and  in 
offering  the  result  of  your  persevering  labors  to  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent, 
in  an  edition  carefully  prepared  in  their  own  language,  you  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  the  same  benefits  you  have  secured  for  your  own  country. 

I  believe  myself  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Latin  countries 
of  America  when  I  express  most  earnestly  the  sincerest  recognition  of  this  .significant 
proof  of  Pan-American  confraternity. 


fT  11  IE  rnited  States  (ioverniiuMit  will  take  part  in  the  Inter- 
I  national  Ajrrieultural  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
I  tina,  hv  sending  there  jnany  interesting  and  attractive 
exhibits  from  the  Departjnent  of  Agriculture.  For  the 
nu»st  part  the  material  will  he  the  same  as  that  shown  at  the  Alaska- 
Vukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.  There  has  been  no  time  for 
the  collection  or  preparation  of  new  exhibits,  however  desirable  such 
additions  might  have  been.  Forestry,  Animal  Industry,  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  Entomology,  and  Experiment  Station  work  are  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  exhibit  and  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens,  models, 
enlarged  photogra])hs  and  transparencies,  maps,  charts,  and  ])ubli- 
cations.  The  exhibits  shii)ped  from  Washington  com])letely  fdled  3 
freight  cars  with  over  40  boxes  and  crates  in  a  fourth  car.  I 

Owing  to  the  imjxutance  of  our  fruit  and  grain  industries,  there 
will  be  a  large  display  of  models  of  fruit  varieties  and  an  extmisive 
exhibit  of  small  grains,  particularly  of  those  varieties  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  during  recent  years  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Such  are  the  varieties  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  grain,  sorghums,  millets,  and  rice  introduced  for  special  pur- 
])oses  or  because  of  their  adaptation  to  certain  soil  or  climatic  condi¬ 
tions.  Varieties  of  corn  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  improved  varieties  resulting  from  breeding  or  selection 
for  increased  productiveness  or  other  special  purposes  will  be  shown, 
along  with  the  other  cereals.  The  appliances  used  in  testing  seeds  i 

for  vitality  and  purity,  with  samples  and  photograj^hs  of  commercial  ^ 

grass  and  clover  seeds  and  their  adulterants  or  common  impurities  f 

will  jnake  an  instructive  exhibit.  And  so  will  the  collection  of  com-  : 

mercial  hard  and  soft  fibers,  which  will  include  manila  hemp  or  abaca 
from  the  Philippiiu's,  sisal  from  Yucutan  and  Hawaii,  phromium  or 
New  Zealand  hem|)  from  Xew  Zealand,  ixtle  from  Mexico,  hemp  and  \\ 

llax  from  the  Ihiited  States,  etc.  Soil  bacteriology  will  be  very  fully  il 

illustrated  by  specimens,  cultures,  and  photographs,  showing  espe¬ 
cially  the  effect  of  soil  inoculation  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  upon 
the  growth  and  crop  j)roduction  of  leguminous  plants.  || 

“  By  Prof.  Lan.son  Scribner,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  •!! 
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Tlio  exhibits  in  aninnil  industrv  will  cnnsist  of  models,  s])eeiinens, 
and  |)lioto<;ra|)hs  or  charts  illnstratino  various  ])hases  of  the  subject. 
The  work  of  the  A<rricultural  Department  in  <:uardin<i  the  public 
health  through  model  dairy  eipiipments  and  meat  and  cattle  inspec¬ 
tion  will  he  prominent  features  in  this  j)art  of  the  <;overnment  exhibit. 
.\11  animals  are  inspected  at  stock  centers  and  shiiipinji  ])oints  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  throufih  insterstate  commerce;  and 
all  animals  imjxnted  into  the  I'nited  States  are  carefully  inspected 
and  quarantined  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  conta<;eous  diseases 
into  the  country. 

A  larfie  series  of  colored  bromide  j)hotoora])hs  varvinjr  in  size  from 
Ih  by  30  inches  to  41  by  63  inches,  illustratinji  subjects  connected 
with  the  Forest  Service,  will  make  an  attractive  and  important  feature 
of  the  exhibit.  In  this  c(tnnection  will  he  shown  several  lar^e  maps 
f;ivin<;  locations  (»f  the  forest  reserves,  forest  re<;ions,  reclamation 
jirojects,  water  divides,  ])ro|)osed  system  of  inland  waterways,  classi¬ 
fication  of  lands  into  afrricultural,  forest,  <'razin<;,  and  barren  lands. 

In  entomolojry  there  will  he  displayed  an  interestin''  and  valuable 
collection  of  models,  oreatly  enlaified,  of  injurious  and  beneficial 
insects.  Amonfi  these  are  the  Hessian  fly,  hop-plant  louse,  chinch 
hug,  San  Jose  scale,  coddling  moth,  })lum  curcidio,  etc.  Among  the 
insects  which  act  as  carriers  of  disease  are  the  common  house  fly, 
which  spreads  typhoid  fever,  the  malarial  mosquito  and  the  yellow - 
fever  mosquito,  which  cause  the  spread  of  malaria  and  of  yellow  fever. 
These  are  shown  in  the  collection. 


A  NEW  EXCURSION  TO 

CENTRAL 

$t  t  t  n 

4  4  4  4  4 

OXE  of  the  most  successful  excursions  to  Latin  America 
ever  planned  has  just  been  carried  to  successful  conclusion 
hy  the  Jebsen  Line,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at 
Seattle,  Washin<tton.  'Phis  company  sent  out  from  Van¬ 
couver,  on  January  S,  1909,  <»n  the  steamer  Erna,  a  party  of  j)ractically 
100  tourists,  whose  intention  was  to  study  social,  economic,  and 
commercial  conditions  in  the  Republics  of  ('entral  America  and 
Mexico.  They  went  no  farther  south,  however,  than  Xicarajiua, 
where  they  landed  at  C’orinto  and  went  into  the  interior,  to  the 
capital  at  Mana<;ua.  They  returned  then  to  Salvador,  visite*!  the 
capital  and  other  cities  of  that  Republic,  stopped  at  San  Jose  de 
(luatemala  and  remained  in  Guatelama  City  four  (lays;  thence 
they  drove  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Republic,  Antifiua,  returned 
to  San  Jose,  and  reembarked  on  their  steamer.  Their  next  stop 
was  at  Salina  C'ruz,  from  which  point  they  visited  the  Tehuantepec 
Jiailway,  and  went  as  far  north  as  the  City  of  Mexico.  From  the 
City  of  Mexico,  instead  of  returnini'  to  Salina  Cruz,  they  made  a 
tour  westward  to  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  where  the  steamer  was 
waiting  to  carrA'  them  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  to  land 
them  safely  again  at  the  selected  ports  of  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
the  new  port  of  Los  Angeles,  San  F'rancisco,  Tacoma,  Spokane, 
Seattle,  and  Vancouver. 

All  these  ])assengers  were  delighted  with  what  they  saw,  and  were 
emphatic,  as  are  practically  all  those  who  visit  Latin  America,  in 
their  determination  to  continue  the  acquaintance  with  their  south¬ 
ern  neighbors  so  pleasantly  begun.  Their  impressions  of  life  in 
these  Republics  were,  on  the  whole,  very  favorable,  and  the  influence 
they  exert  will  certainly  tend  to  encourage  others  who  may  he 
planning  the  same  sort  of  an  excursion. 

The  Bulletin  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  this  trip,  and  will 
always  be  willing  to  help  and  to  note  any  of  a  similar  cliaracter  that 
may  be  planned  for  the  future. 

The  Jebsen  Line  maintains  a  regular  freight  and  passenger  service 
with  their  two  steel  steamers  between  the  ports  of  Vancouver,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco,  and  the  principal  Pacific 
ports  of  Mexico  and  (’entral  America.  The  vessels  are  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the 
maximum  of  comfort  to  the  passengers  in  the  Tropics  as  well  as  in 
the  Temperate  Zone. 
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1.  Landing  passengers  at  the  wharf  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.  Ona<x;ountof  the  heavy  swell 

steamships  can  not  come  up  to  the  wharf,  so  the  passengers  are  taken  from  the  ship  in  a  smali 
boat  and  iifted  to  the  wharf  in  a  iarge  basket  operated  by  a  rope  and  pulley. 

2.  The  Jebson  Line  steamship  “  Erne”  at  the  docK  in  a  t'entral  American  port  on  her  recent 

excursion  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  1,  1910. 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 

Third  municipal  census  of  Buenos  .\ires . 

Industrial  census  of  Arfientina . 

Railway  exhibition  of  1910 . 

Education  in  Argentina . 

New  laws  regulating  limited  liability  companies 
in  Argentina. 

.\rgentina  boundaries . 

Territories  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  (,'hubut . 

Electrical  Notes.— Receipts  of  Cordoba  Light 
and  Power  Co.  for  nine  months  of  1909.  Num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  carried  by  tramways  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1909  compared  with  1907  and  1908.  In¬ 
crease  in  output  of  (lerman  Transatlantic  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Co.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Increase  in 
plant  of  River  Plata  Electricity  Co. 

Industrial  census  of  Argentina . 

F ormation  of  association  to  promote  German  com¬ 
mercial  influence  in  .\rgentina. 

Discovery  of  new  mines  in  Argentina . 

Blanks  for  third  municipal  census  of  .Vrgentina. . . 
Railway  Notes. — Approval  by  the  Government 
of  Southern  Railway  plans  for  a  line  from  Cooper 
to  Cristiano  Muerto.  Arrival  of  \Vm.  Lowe 
Brown,  engineer  of  Pennsylvania  Railway  tun¬ 
nels  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  take 
charge  of  underground  extension  of  Buenos 
Aires  Western  Railway.  Opening  to  traffic  of 
Pacific  Railway  Co.’s  new  line  from  Chacabuco 
to  Germania.  Issuance  of  4  per  cent  debentures 
for  extensions  of  over  (iOO  miles  of  Central  Argen¬ 
tina  Railway  Co.  'I’his  company  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  Government  for  construction 
of  irrigation  works  in  the  region  covered  by  its 
lines. 

New  steamship  service  between  La  Plata  and  Li v- 
erpool  for  chilled  beef. 

Protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks  during  cen¬ 
tenary  exhibits. 

Wool  in  -Vrgentina . 

Goat  breeding  in  -Vrgentina . 


BRAZIL. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
United  States  in  1909. 

Foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1909 . 

Brazilian  National  Botanical  Gardens . 

Brazilian  flour  Imports  in  1909 . 

Canned  products  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

New  quays  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Reorganization  of  Brazilian  National  Museum.... 

Immigration  to  Brazil  in  1909 . 

Imports  of  preferential  favored  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  in  1909. 

Dock  charges  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Production  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  vicinity. 

Linseed  oil  in  Brazil . 

Imports  of  flour  into  Brazil  by  ports  of  destina¬ 
tion,  1909. 

-Vnnual  review  of  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  in 
1909. 


Date  of  report. 

Author. 

Jan.  8, 1910 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul-General 
Buenos  Aires. 

Jan.  10,1910 

Do. 

Jan.  11,1910 

Do. 

Jan.  19,1910 

Do. 

Jan.  28,1910 

Do. 

Feb.  1, 1910 

Do. 

Feb.  9, 1910 

Do. 

Feb.  11,1910 

Do. 

Feb.  12,1910 

Do. 

Feb.  15,1910 

Do. 

Feb.  17,1910 

Do. 

Feb.  19,1910 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Feb.  24,1910 

Do. 

Do. 

Mar.  5, 1910 

Do. 

Mar.  7, 1910 

Do. 

Jan.  25,1910 

J.  J.  Slechta,  Vice  Consul-General,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Feb.  3, 1910 

Do. 

Feb.  4, 1910 

Do. 

Feb.  10,1910 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Feb.  13,1910 

Do. 

Feb.  19,1910 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Feb.  21,1910 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  22,1910 

Do. 

Mar.  4, 1910 

Do. 

Mar.  18,1910 

Do. 

37676— Bull.  6—10 - 9 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  1,  1910— Continued. 


Title. 


l)ateofrei)ort.  .Vuthor. 


CHILE. 


.\NNUAL  District  Report.— General  improve-  ; 
ment  in  laou  of  liusiness  and  industrial  interests 
of  central  portion  of  f^hile.  Copper  mines  pro¬ 
duced  less  but  more  development  done.  Manu¬ 
facturing  interests  had  a  prosperous  year.  An 
extensivecement  plant,  with  annual  capacity  of 
300,000  barrels,  opened  in  1909  near  Valparaiso. 
IxKomotive  building  Ijcgun  on  a  small  scale. 
Work  on  .Vndes  tunnel  progressing.  Rebuild¬ 
ing  of  Valparaiso  progressing  fairly  well.  Stock 
ami  money  markets  Improved  during  year. 
Crops  have  lieen  above  average  and  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  in  the  main  had  a  good  year. 
More  attention  lieing  given  to  farming  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  fann  products  exceeded  any  previous 
record.  F.xports  to  the  United  States  from  this  ; 
consular  district  show  a  gain  of  33  per  cent  over  1 
190H,  mainly  in  cop))er.  Tabulated  statement 
of  declared  exports  to  tlie  United  States  for  the 
calendar  year.  Lalior  employed  at  Itetter 
wages  than  ever  before  in  Chile.  Imports  at 
Valparaiso  for  1909  increased  ai>out  12  per  cent 
over  190.S.  I 

Nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile . 


Feb.  15,1910 


Mar.  17,1910 


COLOMBIA. 


Telephone  and  telegraph  data .  Mar.  8, 1910 

Linseed  oil .  Mar.  10,1910 


HONDURAS.  ^ 

General  business  conditions  in  Honduras .  Mar.  4, 1910 

Trade  Reports.— Concession  granted  for  the  Mar.  12,1910 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Irionc,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  to  Jutucalpa,  with  option  of  ex¬ 
tension  to  Tegucigalpa  and  Amapala.  The 
company  has  been  hnanceti  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
with  a  capital  of  15,000,000,  as  the  North  and  | 

South  Iiiteroceanlc  Railroad.  Survey  com- 
pleteii  to  Jutucalpa  (144  miles),  and  grading  be-  ; 
gun  in  October  last.  This  road  will  open  up  a  j 
vast  territory  for  development.  1 

Trade  Rek)RTS.— HarborimprovementatCeiba.  j 
I’ier  will  be  700  feet  long  and  will  permit  steam¬ 
ers  of  moderate  draft  to  load  direct  from  car  to 
hold,  Insteail  of  by  lighters. 


MEXICO. 


Need  for  American  newspaper  in  State  of  Chiapas. 


Feb.  17,1910 


The  automobile  field  in  State  of  Chiapas . 

The  Fan- American  Railway . 

Suggestions  for  trade  extension  in  Tapachula. 

Imports  into  Tapachula  consular  district . 

R4sum5  of  importations  and  exportations. . . . 

A^icultural  lands  in  Sinaloa . 

List  of  mines  in  State  of  Durango . 

Torreon  as  a  market  and  distributing  point.. 
Sinaloa  vegetables . . 

Products  of  the  maguey  plant . . 


Feb.  21,1910 
Mar.  1,1910 

_ do . 

. do . 

Mar.  4, 1910 

Mar.  7, 1910 
Mar.  8, 1910 

. do . 

. do . 

Mar.  9. 1910 


Coahulla,  Chihuahua  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Mar.  12,1910 
Concession  for  a  railroad  between  Ortiz,  Chihua-  . do . 


baa,  and  Meoqui.  | 

Cost  and  returns  of  zinc  shipments  to  the  United  !  Mar.  13,1910 
States  and  Europe  compared.  ' 

Extension  of  time  limit  lor  suspension  of  tariff  | . do . 

duties  on  wheat.  I 

Trade  and  industries  of  Ensenada  consular  dis-  :  Mar.  16,1910 
trict.  I 

Rubber  in  Sinaloa . i . do . 

Explanation  of  last  paragraph  of  report  on  parcel  '  Mar.  18, 1910 
post. 

Progress  of  Tampico .  Mar.  21,1910 

Harbor  improvements  at  Tampico . . do . 


A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


Rea  Hanna,  Consul,  Iquique. 


Eugene  Betts,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
General,  Bogota. 

Do. 


Samuel  McClintock,  Consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 

Drew  Linard,  Consul,  Ceiba. 


Albert  W.  Brtckwood,jr., Consul,  Taps- 
chula. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul-General, 
Mexico  City. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul.  Mazatlan. 

Chas.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

Do. 

Chas.  B.  Parker,  Deputy-Consul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan. 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Consul,  La  Paz, 
Lower  California. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

Do. 

Do. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul,  Ensenada, 
Lower  California. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 

Richard  M.  Stadden,  Vice  and  Deputy 
Consul  in  charge,  Manzanillo. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

Do. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  1,  1910 -Continued. 


Title. 


Date  of  report. 


M  EXico— continued . 


Author. 


Importations  into  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz  district 
durinp:  1909. 

Importations  from  the  United  States  into  .Mexico 
through  Ciudad  Porflrio  Diaz  in  1909. 

Burial  customs  and  exi)enses . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  190!) . 

Salt  industry . 


Mar.  22,1910 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 

_ do . 


Value  of  .Vmerlcan  whoIe.saIe  houses  In  extension  Mar.  23, 1910 
of  .Vmerlcan  business. 

Fisheries  of  Lower  California . do . 


Zaptipe  and  heneqiicn . 

Municipal  progress  in  Mazatlan . 

Increase  of  importations  from  the  Unite<l  States 
into  Mexico. 

Packing  for  export . 

Presumable  loss  of  trade . 

.Vnniial  report  for  1909 . 


_ do . 

Mar.  28,1910 
_ do . 

_ do . 

Mar.  29,1910 
Mar.  30,1910 


Progress  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway . 

Change  in  a  railway  concession  in  Mexico . 

Rubber-growing  industry . 

Business  methods  of  Mazatlan . 

Mexican-made  shoes . 

Funeral  customs  In  Mexico . 

NIC.tBAGUA. 

The  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua . 

PANAMA. 

New  explosive,  Palmerite . 

P.VRAOUAV. 

Law  referring  to  patent  medicines . 

Railway  rates,  inland  waterways,  and  canals . 

Sale  of  crayons,  chalks,  etc.,  in  Paraguay . 

URUGUAY. 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Urttguay  for  the 
year  1909. 

Cause  of  sales  of  consular  furniture . 

New  customs  tariff  for  Uruguay . 

VENEZUELA. 

Marine  engines,  motor  boats,  automobiles,  etc. . . . 

Development  of  coal  mining  in  Venezttela . 

Fountain  pens . 

The  Inciarto  asphalt  deposits . 

Animal  and  poultry  foods . 

Sale  of  logs,  lumber,  etc . 

Badly  plated  jewelry  sold  for  good . 

Reclassification  of  canned  goods  and  red  wines  for 
customs  purposes. 

California  fruits  and  wines . 


_ do . 

Mar.  31,1910 

_ do . 

Apr.  4,1910 
Apr.  5,1910 

Apr.  9, 1910 


Mar.  8,1910 


Mar.  4, 1910 


Ian.  24,1910 
Feb.  10,1910 
Feb,  12,1910 


Jan.  29,1910 

Feb.  15,1910 
Feb.  23,1910 


Mar.  10,1910 
Mar.  11,1910 
Mar.  12,1910 
Mar.  14,1910 

_ do . 

Mar.  17,1910 
Mar.  19,1910 
Mar.  21,1910 

Mar.  23,1910 


Luther  T,  Ellsworth,  Consul,  Ciudad 
Porflrio  Diaz. 

Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  Consul,  .Acapulco. 

.V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul  -  General, 
Mexico  City. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul,  Progreso. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul,  Ensenada, 
Lower  California. 

Clarence  .V.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Do. 

Richard  M.  Stadded,  Vice  and  Deputy 
Consul  in  cha^e,  Manzanilio. 

Wm.  E.  .Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 

.A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Clarence  .A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

Wm.  E.  Alger, Uonsul,  Mazatlan. 

Chas.  B.  Parker,  Deputv  Consul, 
Mazatlan. 

Samuel  E.  Magill,  Consul,  Guadalajara. 


Jos6  de  Olivares,  Consul,  Managua. 


.Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul-General 
Panama. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  Consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 

Do. 


F.  W.  Coding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 


I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Guaira. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1909. 

The  value  of  Argentina’s  international  trade  for  1909  aggregated 
$700,106,623,  as  compared  with  $638,978,077  in  1908.  The  imports 
for  1909  were  valued  at  $302,756,095,  as  compared  with  $272,972,736 
in  1908,  and  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  $397,350,528  during 
the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with  $366,005,341  in  1908.  The 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  country’s  exports  is  therefore  $94,594,433. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  for  imports  in  1909,  with  the 
respective  values  of  the  commodities  furnished  by  each  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

1 

Imports  in  j 
1909.  ! 

Increase  in 
1909  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
1908. 

$99,198,269 

43,068,829 

44,555,770 

30,801,132 

26,868,106 

13,570,074 

$5,826,873 
i  7,471,825 

i  6,708,694 

4,324,215 
1,954,858 
816, 701 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  six  ranking  coun¬ 
tries  have  without  exception  increased  the  volume  of  their  sales  in 
Argentina  during  the  year  under  review. 

A  classification  of  the  imports  for  the  year  gives  textiles  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  the  first  place  with  a  total  of  $59,923,699,  followed  by 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  $36,575,232;  transport  appliances  and 
vehicles,  $31,711,285;  building  materials,  .$28,365,889;  foodstuffs, 
$23,014,691;  ceramics  and  pottery,  $21,758,269;  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  $16,651,610;  wines  and  liquors,  $13,410,486;  and  mineral  and 
vegetable  oils,  $11,852,943. 

The  values  of  articles  exported  with  their  destinations,  for  the  year 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $80,745,066;  Germany,  $41,- 
353,3.32;  Belgium,  $41,306,799;  France,  $38,996,004;  United  States, 
$26,066,790;  Brazil,  $16,628,413;  Italy,  $12,635,710;  Holland, 
.$6,052,385;  Spain,  $3,200,259;  Chile,  $2,671,567;  Uruguay,  $1,363,901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  1909  and  1908,  divided 
into  six  general  classes: 


Exports, 

1909. 

Exports, 

1908. 

$230,503,996 

153,548,356 

8,927,362 

752,020 

742,707 

2,876,087 

$241,677, 164 
115, 118, 457 
6,347,234 
498,612 
810,961 
1,552,913 

Grand  total . 

302,756,095 

272,972,7.36 
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REPORT  OF  ARGENTINE-CHILEAN  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 

The  Chief  of  the  Argentine  Commission  engaged  in  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary,  in  accordance  with  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  King  Edward  VII  in  1902,  has  reported  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Boundaries  of  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Office  that  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
the  Futaleufu  River  in  the  Territory  of  Chubut,  Argentine  Republic. 
Engineer  Dioxisio  Pardo,  Chief  of  the  Argentine  Demarcation  Com¬ 
mission,  expects  to  have  the  entire  work  of  demarcation  completed 
by  the  first  of  the  present  month.  The  decision  of  the  ownership  of 
Picton  and  New  Islands,  situated  at  the  Atlantic  mouth  of  Deagle 
Channel,  south  of  the  mainland  of  Argentine  Tierra  del  Fuego,  has 
not  yet  been  made.  These  islands  contain  about  4  square  miles 
of  territory  and  are  almost  uninhabited.  It  is  believed  that  all 
pending  boundary  questions  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chile  will  be  settled  during  the  year  1910. 


THE  laCREIVSZ  IK  1303  ! 

OYER.  THE  ViaZHGEOF  ISCB 
COVERS  A  DISTAKCE 
THhN  THE  BI3TAHCE  FROM 
KEW  YORK  TO  ST. LOUIS 


EAILWAYMmCE 


YOMt 


RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

The  complete  returns  for  the  railways  for  1909  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  but  the  following  figures  for  that  year  have  been  carefully  com¬ 
puted  and  may  serve  to  furnish  an  approximate  idea  of  the  progress 
made  during  1909  as  regards  extension  of  lines,  volume  of  traffic, 
revenues  and  expenditures,  capital  and  profits.  At  the  close  of 
1909  there  were  in  operation  in  Argentina  15,849  miles  of  railway, 
an  increase  of  1,098  over  the  mileage  of  1908,  Receipts  from 
operating  the  roads  during  the  year  are  estimated  at  $103,576,000 
and  expenses  at  $62,272,000,  leaving  profits  to  the  companies  inter¬ 
ested  of  $41,304,000.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
50,810,000,  and  freight  transported  amounted  to  31,955,000  tons. 
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In  fifty  years  Argentina  has  increased  her  length  of  railways  from 
23  kilometers  to  about  25,000.  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  “Review  of  the  River  Plate,”  are  eloquent  of  the  progress  the 
country  has  made  during  that  period; 


TRAFFIC. 


Freiglit 

carried. 

Passengers 

carried. 

Tons. 

1857  to  1860 . 

. i  -22,248 

520,637 

1860  to  1865 . 

.  140,104 

2,004,752 

1865  to  1870 . 

. 1  641,990 

7, 159,304 

1870  to  1875 . 

. I  1,849,730 

12,037,756 

1875  to  1880 . 

.  3,661,317 

12,369,308 

1880  to  1885 . 

. 1  7,377,171 

18,614,025 

1885  to  1890 . 

. !  20,896,262 

41,455,352 

1890  to  1895 . 

. i  31,392,114 

59,449, 472 

1895  to  1900 . 

. 1  50,794,332 

82,725,001 

1900  to  1905 . 

.  77,314,504 

101,852, 186 

1905  to  1910 . 

. !  145,200,000 

1 

202, 400,000 

This  phenomenal  increase  in  traffic  has  happily  been  accompanied 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  corresponding  improvement  in  revenue 
and  profits: 

RESULT  OF  WORKING  (IN  GOLD). 


Revenue. 

Expenditure.! 

Profits. 

1857  to  1860 . 

$145,187  ; 

$137,874  i 

$7,313 

1860  to  1865 . 

871,073  ' 

727,662  1 

143, 401 

1865  to  1870 . 

7,019,685  : 

3,832,059  1 

3, 187,626 

1870  to  1875 . 

1  17,140,986  1 

9,614,404 

7,526,582 

1875  to  1880 . 

26, 176, 182  1 

15,197,641 

10,978,541 

1880  to  1885 . 

46,815,014 

24,360,475 

22,545,539 

1885  to  1890 . 

91,985,621  1 

54,872,762 

37,112,859 

1890  to  1895 . 

11,275,319  i 

69,518,293 

41,757,026 

1895  to  1900 . 

’  202,400,000  ' 

88,021,087 

72,465,632 

1900  to  1905 . 

241,817,197 

129,445,364 

112,371,8.33 

1905  to  1910 . 

46,5.000,000 

283,500,000 

181,500,000 

It  is  customary  in  dealing  with  railway  statistics  to  translate  all 
increases  and  decreases  to  a  per  cent  basis,  but  with  such  rapid 
advancement  as  has  occurred  with  the  Argentine  railways  the  round 
figures  speak  for  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  any  decimal 
S3^stem : 


Total  I  Ca])ital 

lenglli  of !  invested 

lines,  j  (in  gold). 


January:  Kilos,  j 

1860 .  23  I  $863,588 

1865 .  94  I  1,747,700 

1870 .  605  I  16,027,051 

1875 .  1,331  ;  40,090,351 

1880 .  2,231  I  60,814,152 

1885 . 3,6;i8  I  93,794,912 

1890 .  8,158  ;  254,955,796 

1895 .  14,030  I  482,879,431 

1900 .  16,413  526,616,661 

1905 .  19,428  !  615,726,828 

1910 .  25,500  900,000,000 
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HOG  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  number  of  hogs  in  the  Argentine  Ilepublic  aggregate  more 
tlian  1,400,000;  of  this  total  1,446  have  been  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  “Sociedad  liural  Argentina”  with  a  statement  as  to 
their  respective  pedigrees.  From  the  number  of  swine  of  registered 
pedigree  it  is  plain  that  the  farmers  of  Argentina  are  making  arduous 
elforts  to  secure  increased  profits  which  accrue  from  the  raising  of 
animals  of  good  stock. 

An  agricultural  country  like  Argentina,  with  its  abundant  pastures 
of  alfalfa  and  great  annual  surplus  of  corn,  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  raising  of  hogs  in  large  numbers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  raise  enough  food  animals  to  supply 
the  present  shortage  of  meat  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
This  statement  is  not  lacking  in  encouragement  to  such  farmers  in 
Argentina  as  are  disposed  to  engage  more  actively  in  this  important 
industry. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  monthly  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
January,  1910,  gives  the  population  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic  on 
January  31,  1910,  as  1,246,532,  as  compared  with  1,193,148  on  the 
same  date  of  1909.  During  January  of  1910  there  were  registered 
849  marriages,  3,663  births,  and  1,758  deaths  as  compared  with  803 
marriages,  3,362  births,  and  1,461  deaths  in  January  of  1909. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  relative  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Republic,  the  foreign  debt  of  Argentina 
at  the  close  of  1909  amounted  to  ^310,000,000  gold;  and  the  internal 
debt  to  'P87, 733,900  gold  and  ^103,345,300  paper  currency. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  Library  Commission  the  number 
of  public  libraries  in  Argentina  is  now  186,  exclusive  of  school  libraries, 
of  which  there  are  no  less  than  80  in  the  Republic.  The  oldest  of  the 
public  libraries  was  founded  by  (leneral  San  Martin  in  1814,  and  now 
bears  his  name.  The  libraries  are  distributed  as  follows:  Federal 
Capital,  18;  Buenos  Aires  Province,  80;  Santa  Fe,  12;  Entre  Rios, 
32;  Corrientes,  4;  Santiago  del  Estero,  2;  Tucuman,  5;  Salta,  3; 
Jujuy,  3;  Catamarca,  4;  La  Rioja,  3;  San  Juan,  4;  San  Luis,  1; 
Mendoza,  3;  Chaco,  2;  Pampa,  2;  Rio  Negro,  1;  and  Ushuaia,  1. 

WOOL  EXPORTS,  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1909. 

The  export  shipments  of  wool  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  for  the  last  quarter  of  1909  amounted  to  128,349  bales, 
11,12^  bales  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
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NEW  BREWERY  PLANT  FOR  RAFAELA. 

Announcement  has  -been  made  of  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  new  brewery  at  Kafaela  to  cost  when  completed  $1,000,000.  This 
announcement  coming  at  this  time  is  of  especial  interest,  in  view  of 
a  campaign  which  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  increase  the  acreage  in  barley  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
adequately  supj)ly  the  needs  of  all  Argentine  breweries  for  malt. 

In  this  connection  a  short  sketch  of  the  growth  of  this  important 
industry  in  the  Republic  would  seem  not  out  of  place.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  practically  all  the  beer  consumed  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
imported.  Now  there  are  3  breweries  in  the  capital,  1 1  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  2  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  representing 
a  capitahzation  in  round  figures  of  ^27,000,000,  with  an  annual  out¬ 
put  of  80,000,000  liters.  Beer  is,  however,  still  imported  in  spite  of 
the  healthy  growth  of  this  industry  which  has  taken  place  of  late. 
In  1909  the  imports  of  beer  amounted  to  80,025  dozen  bottles,  as 
compared  with  70,736  dozen  bottles  in  1908.  The  imports  of  beer  in 
cask  also  show  an  increase.  The  figures  are:  1909,  77,383  liters  in 
cask,  as  against  71,777  liters  in  cask  imported  in  1908. 

WINE  INDUSTRY. 

The  area  under  grape  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  San  Juan  has 
been  computed  at  27,914  hectares.  The  annual  production  of  wine 
in  San  Juan  for  1909  was  estimated  at  641,867  hectoliters.  Statistics 
for  this  industry  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza  give  the  area  under 
cultivation  as  not  less  than  40,000  hectares,  and  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  wine  in  1909  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  hectoliters.  In 
Mendoza  the  land  is  very  intensively  cultivated,  the  average  number 
of  vines  planted  to  the  hectare  being  4,500.  The  more  extensive 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  Argentine  wines  in  the  world  markets 
has  given  a  substantial  stimulus  to  the  growers  to  engage  more 
scientifically  in  the  culture  of  the  grapes  with  a  view  to  turning  out 
an  even  more  acceptable  product. 

IMPORTATION  OF  COAL. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  the  coal  imported  in  the  Republic  during 
the  calendar  year  1908  were  as  follows:  Africa,  507  tons;  Germany, 
8,746  tons;  Great  Britain,  2,730,015  tons;  United  States,  3,095  tons; 
and  Uruguay,  99  tons.  Statistics  for  nine  months  of  1909  show  that 
1,770,015  tons  of  coal  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  figures 
for  other  countries  are  not  yet  available. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Financial  News,”  of  London,  estimates  the 
total  amount  of  British  investments  at  £300,000,000.  This  is^  as  the 
paper  states,  only  an  approximate  figure,  but  there  is,  or  at  least  seems 
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to  be,  substantial  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statement.  In  January, 
1909,  it  was  calculated  that  British  money  invested  in  Argentine 
securities  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  exceeded  £252,700,- 
000.  The  “South  American  Journal”  has  revised  these  figures,  and 
estimates  that  at  the  beginning  of  1910  the  total  of  Argentine  securi¬ 
ties  admitted  for  dealings  on  the  London  Stock  Market  had  increased 
to  £280,722,000,  showing  an  increase  of  £28,000,000  in  about  twelve 
months.  This  figure  does  not  represent  the  full  amount  of  British 
money  which  is  invested  in  Argentina,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
reliable  source  it  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  of  calculation. 


WATERWORKS  FOR  MERCEDES. 

A  decree  has  been  recently  promulgated  approving  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Argentine  legislature  and  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  San  Luis  relative  to  the  construction  of  waterworks 
for  the  town  of  Mercedes,  which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  ’Pi, 252, 804. 

AMUSEMENT  PARK  FOR  BUENOS  AIRES. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Buenos  Aires  to  construct  and 
operate  a  large  amusement  park  in  one  of  the  city’s  most  fashionable 
suburbs.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  erecting 
a  replica  of  an  ancient  Roman  amphitheater,  in  which  theatrical  and 
other  performances  will  be  given,  a  scenic  mountain  railway,  a  water 
chute,  a  section  known  as  the  “Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,”  to 
contain  the  “Streets  of  Cairo,”  and  a  reproduction  of  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


IMPORTS  IN  1909. 


The  imports  of  Bolivia  in  1909  were  varuecl  at  SI 4,368,409,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $15,844,959  in  1908.  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  countries  of  origin  for  imports  and  also  comparisons  between 
1909  and  the  preceding  year: 


!  1909. 

1 

1908. 

Unitetl  States . 

England . 

$4,229,831 

3,070,901 

2,069,868 

1,287,587 

$3,185,836 
2,562,910 
3,970, 729 

Chile . 

1,458,780 

457,905 

985,714 

657,878 

928, 193 

PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  IN  1909. 

The  tin  production  of  Bolivia  is  chiefly  exported  in  the  form  of 
barriUa,  or  black  tin,  a  substance  having  60  per  cent  of  metallic  tin 
contents,  and  only  a  small  proj)ortion  of  the  tin  of  the  Republic, 
coming  principally  from  the  city  of  Potosi,  is  in  the  form  of  bar  tin. 
In  1909  the  price  of  Straits  tin  varied  from  £124  to  £149  per  ton.  The 
Bolivian  export  duty  on  harrilla  during  the  same  periotl  varied  from 
Bs.  1.30  (S0.5057)  to  Bs.  1.60  (S0.6224),  and  from  Bs.  1.90  (S0.7371) 
to  Bs.  2.30  (S0.8947)  on  bar  tin  per  quintal  of  46  kilos  (101.4  pounds). 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bolivian  Government  show  that  the  total 
production  of  harrilla  or  black  tin  in  1909  aggregated  35,566.4  metric 
tons,  assaying  60  per  cent  Sn.,  or  an  equivalent  of  21,339.8  nietric 
tons  of  pure  tin.  The  following  table  shows,  in  quintals  (of  46  kilos) 
and  by  departments,  the  origin  of  harrilla  tin  in  1909,  and  the  export 
duties  paid  thereon: 


Department. 


Potosi . 

Oruro . 

La  Paz . 

Coehabamba. 


Export 

Quintals,  duties  (bo¬ 
livianos). 


,!  S22,841  I  743,072 

.1  199,852  .  287,780 

39,389  5('),780 

11,100  ■  15,784 


Total, 


0  77.3,182  1,103,416 


a  Total  number  of  kilos,  33,566,372;  export  duties,  S429,229  gold. 


There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  production  of  tin  in  the 
departments  of  Cochabamba  and  Potosi  during  the  last  few  yearn, 
and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  Oruro  and  La  Paz  districts. 
The  more  modern  concentration  plants  now  in  use  in  the  tin-mining 
districts  of  the  Republic,  together  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin, 
indicate  that  the  production  of  Bolivian  tin  will  steadily  increase  in 
1910,  and  that  the  tin  mines  of  the  country  will  be  exploited  on  a 
larger  scale  and  to  better  advantage  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 


The  out])ut  of  Bolivian  tin  has  more  than  doubled  since  1900,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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i  Barrillaor  i 
'  black  tin.  I 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 


Metric  tone. 
16,234 
21,915 
17,608 
22,131 
20,691 


Metric  tons. 
27,689 
29,373 
27,677 
29,9.'18 
35,566 


Ilarrilla  or 
black  tin. 


mi. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 


EOILIVIA. 

FRODUCTIQU  OF  TIN 
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IMPORTS  THROUGH  ANTOFAGASTA. 

The  imports  of  Bolivia  expressed  in  Chilean  gold  pesos  through  the 
port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile,  were  valued  in  1906  at  $8,540,659;  1907, 
$17,760,044;  1908,  $13,532,914;  and  in  1909,  $17,032,985,  or  an 
increase  of  about  100  per  cent  since  1906. 


The  city  of  Para,  occupying  a  commanding  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River,  and  wliich  is  in  direct  water  communication 
with  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  is  the  key  to  the  great 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  which  represents  an  area  of  over  7,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  a  busy  and  populous  port  that  has  grown  from 
30,000  inhabitants  in  1870  to  over  200,000  in  1910  and  which  fosters 
a  commerce  that  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  traffic  and 
customs  revenues  of  this  great  maritime  center  of  northern  Brazil 
in  1909  as  compared  with  1908,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  during  the  two  years  mentioned,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table; 


Port  of  Para. 

1909. 

1909. 

1908. 

1908. 

Tont. 
303,477 
112, 165 
28,122 
(») 

Tom. 

266,361 

98,610 

27,835 

151,574 

£2,439,658 

4,094,576 

7,701,945 

£1,729,017 

3,272,800 

4,224,711 

' 

>  Not  available. 
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In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concession  "ranted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  company  intrusted  with  the  construction 
of  the  port  works  at  Para,  a  2  per  cent  "old  tax  is  collected  by  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  f>;uaranteeinfi  6  per  cent  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  port  and  for  the  interest 
and  amortization  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  company.  In  1909  this 
tax  amounted  to  £124,863,  as  compared  with  £104,841  in  1908.  The 
president  of  the  port  works,  in  a  report  on  the  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  company’s  undertaking,  predicts  a  large  increase  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Para  in  1910  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1909,  due  to  the  construction  of  the  port  works  with 
modern  appliances  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  freight 
and  to  the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  The  company’s 
concession  from  the  Fetleral  Government  of  Brazil  gives  it  a  monopoly 


•  POPULATION  or  TULCITY  • 
or 

•PAPAlBLUBM)* 


of  port  services,  construction  and  operation  of  quays,  warehouses,  and 
other  works  at  Para  within  a  zone  extending  18  miles  toward  the 
ocean  and  12  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  for  a  period  of  sixty-five 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  twenty-five  years  renewal  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  second  section  of  the  works. 

The  site  of  the  port  works,  which  are  of  the  most  modern  character 
and  e((uipped  with  the  best  appliances  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  and  for  warehousing  and  distributing  merchandise,  is  about 
3  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Para,  at  which  point  a  comprehensive 
installation,  including  all  the  necessary  plant  and  machinery  for  con¬ 
struction  and  accommodations  for  housing  the  workmen  and  staff, 
have  been  laid  out  and  provided  for.  Here  also  are  manufactured 
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the  concrete  blocks  weijihinj;  from  20  to  30  tons  with  which  the  <|uay 
wall  is  beinw  constructed.  To  commence  the  wall  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  concrete  island  in  the  stream  and  erect  upon  it  a  30-ton 
crane  for  handling  and  setting  the  heavy  blocks  in  position  in  the  wall. 

Three  of  the  warehouses  have  been  erected  and  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  fourth  one  will  soon  he  completed.  A  complete  ship- 
repairinff  depot,  consisting  of  two  floatin<j  docks  operated  electrically 
and  desifined  for  river  vessels  of  a  cajiacity  of  1,700  tons  dead  weight, 
and  the  necessary  shops  have  been  installed.  It  is  estimateil  that  the 
first  division  of  the  port  works,  with  12  warehouses,  will  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  1911,  hut  the  comj)any  is  authorized  to  start  operating; 
each  section  of  the  ({uay  wall  when  completed,  together  with  the  sheds 


fully  equipped  and  ready  for  the  ships  to  come  alongside.  The  first 
section  was  formally  inaugurated  in  October,  1909.  The  following 
charges  are  made  by  the  company  for  custom-house  service: 

1.  A  gang  charge  on  both  imports  and  exports  for  every  package 
passing  through  the  shed  or  over  the  quay  wall  for  all  packages 
weighing  up  to  50  kilos.  Above  that  weight  an  additional  charge  is 
made  for  every  10  kilos  or  fraction  of  10  kilos. 

2.  All  merchandise  remaining  longer  than  forty-eight  hours  pays 
warehouse  dues  at  ad  valorem  rates,  varying  according  to  time  of 
deposit. 

The  port  company  owns  a  large  interest  in  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway.  This  railway,  by  bringing  the  river  navigation  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  and  its  affluents  in  communication  with  the  navigable  rivers  of 
Bolivia,  will  open  up  an  enormous  extent  of  rich  and  fertile  territory, 
as  well  as  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes. 
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FLOUR  IMPORTATION  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

A  most  (Micourajjing  aspect  of  the  American  trade  in  Brazil  in  1909 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  flour  from  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  total  importations  of  that  com¬ 
modity.  The  total  imports  of  flour  in  1909  amounted  to  $9,269,848, 
as  compared  with  $8,884,260  in  1908,  Of  this  total,  Argentina  fur¬ 
nished  $6,237,634,  or  67  per  cent,  in  1909,  as  compared  with  $6,662,757, 
or  71  per  cent,  in  1907,  and  $6,053,854,  or  68  per  cent,  in  1908.  The 
United  States  furnished  in  1909,  $2,196,374,  or  23  per  cent;  in  1908, 

$1,910,072,  or  20  per  cent;  and  in  1907,  $1,937,807,  or  29  per  cent. 

NEW  LOAN. 

The  new  4  per  cent  gold  federal  loan  of  100,000,000  francs 
($20,000,000),  authorized  by  the  executive  decree  of  February  28, 

1910,  was  offered  for  subscription  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  March  last. 

The  bonds  are  of  the  face  value  of  500  francs,  redeemable  from  1912, 
and  a  fund  of  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  devoted  to  the 
redemption.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan,  which  is  offered  at  89^  per 
cent,  are  intended  for  the  construction  of  the  Goyaz  Railway. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  commercial  progress 
of  Brazil  is  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  are  being 'made  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  dpmestic  manufacturing  industries.  The 
incentive  in  this  direction  has  rightly  come  from  the  highest  official 
sources;  that  is,  the  national  and  state  governments.  With  such 
immense  natural  resources  as  Brazil  enjoys,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  i 

manufacturing  industries  should  be  compelled  to  await  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  producing  industries.  A  recent  example  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  encouragement  of  the  manufacturing  industries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  budget  of  the  current  year,  in  which  authority  is  given  to  the 
President  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  to  many  classes  of  machinery 
and  articles  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries  and  in 
the  promotion  of  those  already  in  existence.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  cotton  mills  in  Brazil  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  in  cur¬ 
tailing  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  and  in  reducing  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  cotton  yarns.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Brazil 
represent  an  aggregate  capital  of  £14,000,000,  and  that  they  employ 
40,000  operatives.  The  total  capital  invested  in  Brazil’s  domestic 
manufacturing  industries  is  calculated  in  round  figures  at  £40,000,000. 

NEW  QUAYS  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

That  work  on  the  new  quays  at  Rio  is  progressing  rapidly  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1909  there  had 
already  been  completed  2,735  yards,  or  about  lA  miles  of  the  quay 
wall. 
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Since  September,  1906,  8,150,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  which  the  new  docks  front. 
The  land  reclaimed  from  the  bay  is  being  filled  in  by  removing 
a  large  hill  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  and  dumping  it  on  the 
reclaimed  area  between  the  old  shore  line  and  the  new  quay  wall. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  2,135,500  cubic  yards  of  earth  have 
been  removed  from  the  hill  and  used  in  raising  the  level  of  the 
ground  behind  the  wall.  At  the  close  of  1909  the  Government  had 
paid  out  for  work  completed  by  the  contractors  a  total  of  $14,622,500. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BANK  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1009. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  Banco  do  Brasil  for  the  j^ear  ending 
December  31,  1909,  amounted  to  13,701,972  milreis  ($6,850,986),  as 
against  9,137,253  milreis  ($4,568,626)  in  1908.  Of  the  net  profits, 
1,967,045  milreis  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest,  590,676 
milreis,  or  10  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  4,050,000 
milreis  was  paid  out  in  dividends,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,598,997 
milreis  to  be  carried  forward.  The  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  on 
December  31,  1909,  was  1,672,579  milreis,  as  against  1,081,902  milreis 
on  December  31,  1908. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Vice-Consul-General  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  furnishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian 
National  Museum: 

In  line  with  the  policy  followed  by  the  administration  in  reorganizing  the  National 
Botanical  Gardens  and  placing  that  institution  on  a  basis  of  practical  utility  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  agriculturists,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  has 
issued  a  reorganization  act  covering  the  administration  and  function  of  the  National 
Museum. 

The  reorganization  act  provides  for  the  division  of  the  National  Museum  into  four 
sections,  as  follows:  Department  of  Zoology;  Department  of  Botany;  Department  of 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Paleontology;  and  lastly  a  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Ethnography,  and  Archeology. 

The  administrative  staff  includes  a  director;  four  professors,  each  with  an  assistant; 
a  chief  chemist;  two  traveling  naturalists;  seven  taxidermists,  and  the  necessary 
clerical  employees  and  workmen.  In  addition  to  the  four  general  divisions  of  admin¬ 
istration,  there  are  to  be  special  laboratories  of  Vegetable  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
Entomology,  and  Phytopathology.  The  laboratory  of  Vegetable  Chemistry  will  make 
analyses  of  vegetable  products  having  commercial  value  or  interest,  and  keep  on  file 
information  relating  thereto.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  fiber 
plants.  The  laboratory  of  Entomology  will  make  studies  of  insects  which  are  harmful 
or  beneficial  to  agriculture  or  other  rural  industries,  and  will  make  investigations  and 
experiments  as  to  methods  of  destroying  harmful  insects,  cooperating  also  in  the 
distribution  of  information  relative  thereto  to  those  interested. 

The  information  given  above  is  suflicient  to  suggest  the  value  to  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  interests  in  Brazil  of  the 
practical  work  carried  on  by  this  important  institution. 
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CANNING  FACTORIES. 

According  to  the  latest  published  statistics,  there  are  21  canning 
establishments  in  the  federal  district.  The  output  of  these  factories 
for  the  calendar  year  1909  was  1,770  metric  tons  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  and  fish.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  output  of 
1908,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  1,473  metric  tons. 

SUBSIDY  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PURE-BLOODED  ANIMALS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  the  sum  of  52coutos 
(approximately  $26,000)  to  be  paid  to  the  government  of  the  State 
of  SSo  Paulo,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pure-blooded  stock  for 
breeding  purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  minister  of  the  treasury  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  to  nego" 
tiate  a  loan  of  £10,000,000  with  Rothschild  &  Sons,  of  London,  to  be 
used  in  converting  the  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  into 
4  per  cents.  This  will  amount  to  an  annual  saving  of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  has  been  authorized  to  reorganize  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  giving  its  investigations  a  more 
practical  character.  Besides  the  study  of  botany,  it  will  make  a 
special  study  of  fruit  culture  and  textile  plants,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  plants,  soils,  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc. 
Fruit  trees  and  textile  plants  will  be  systematically  cultivated  for 
purposes  of  distribution,  thereby  aiding  the  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  encourage  this  industry. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1909. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  in  1909  amounted  to  $207,507,125 
as  compared  with  $214,040,832  in  1908.  This  difference  between  the 
volume  of  international  trade  in  1908  and  1909  was  caused  in  the 
main  by  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  price  of  nitrate.  The  figures  for 

1908  are:  Imports,  $97,551,421,  and  exports,  $116,489,411;  and  in 

1909  imports  aggregated  $95,660,208,  and  exports  $111,846,916. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  that  increased  in  1909,  as  compared 

with  1908,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Animal  products, 
representing  an  increase  of  $3,279,258;  textiles,  an  increase  of  $2,724,- 
782;  and  vegetable  products,  an  increase  of  $1,976,376.  Decreases 
in  the  import  values  of  the  following  commodities:  Machinery  and 
37676— Bull.  6—10 - 10 
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agricultural  implements,  $9,129,208;  oil  and  fuel,  $529,526;  paper  and 
its  manufactures,  $369,989;  mineral  products,  $275,214,  are  noted. 

The  exports  for  1909  comprised  mineral  products,  $89,100,568; 
vegetable  products,  $11,023,157;  animal  products,  $8,437,711;  wines 
and  liquors,  $56,658;  and  coin,  $1,095. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  intrusted  the  organization  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  November,  1910,  in 
honor  of  the  first  centennial  of  Chilean  independence,  to  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  and  to  the  Society  of  “Fomento  Fabril”  repre¬ 
senting  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  The  exposition 
will  afford  American  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  known  their 
products  in  Chile,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  may  American  exhibitors 
w'ill  participate  in  the  event.  The  programme  of  the  exposition  is  not 
yet  ready  for  distribution,  but  interested  persons  may  obtain  further 
information  from  the  Chilean  Legation  in  Washington,  or  by  address¬ 
ing  Senor  R.  Barros  Luco,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Agricultural  Exposition,  Santiago,  Chile. 

COPPER  MINING  AND  SMELTING  AT  NALTAGUA. 

The  ore  deposits  of  the  Naltagua  copper  mines  occur  in  beds  or 
blankets,  the  outcrops  being  traceable  for  a  distance  of  some  5  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  estimated  daily  output  of  the  several  mines  of  the  zone, 
which  is  situated  about  an  hour’s  ride  from  El  Monte  station  on  the 
railway  from  Santiago  to  Melpilla  and  San  Antonio,  is,  when  fully 
exploited,  350  tons  of  ore  assaying  on  an  average  of  over  4  per  cent 
copper.  The  richest  copper  ores  appear  in  very  fine  stringers  and  are 
quite  evenly  distributed  in  the  black  schists  which  form  the  matrix. 

The  property,  consisting  of  120  claims  and  a  farm  of  900  hectares, 
is  owned  by  a  French  company  organized  in  1907  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  francs.  There  are  several  mines  now  in  operation,  the 
principal  ones  being  San  Ranion,  with  workings  extending  to  a  depth 
of  about  50  meters,  the  Vacas  shaft,  and  the  Buitres  mine,  the  deposit 
of  the  latter  having  an  exploitable  thickness  of  1.80  meters.  The 
smelter,  wdiich  was  blown  in  on  April  15,  1909,  has  a  capacity  of  350 
tons  of  mixture  per  tw’enty-four  hours.  It  is  situated  in  the  Maipo 
River  Valley,  and  at  present  uses  steam  power,  although  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  eniploy 
electric  power  generated  from  the  Maipo  River.  MTien  the  railway 
from  El  Monte  is  extended  to  the  port  of  San  Antonio,  the  smelter 
will  be  70  kilometers  by  rail  from  the  sea  and  225  kilometers  by  rail 


from  Valparaiso.  The  mines  have  been  opened  up  about  two  years, 
and  at  present  employ  over  600  hands. 

A  cableway  5,600  jneters  Ion",  bavin"  a  transport  capacity  of  about 
20  tons  of  ore  per  hour,  has  been  built  from  El  ^lonte  station  to  San 
Antonio,  the  terminal  point  of  the  14-kilometer  narrow-"au^e  railway 
that  connects  the  cable  with  the  different  niines.  The  ore  for  smelting 
is  weighed  on  a  fixed  platform  before  being  emptied  into  the  bins. 
The  coke  is  weighed  on  a  separate  platform,  and  the  ore  requires  no 
flux.  Each  charge  weighs  1,000  kilograms  and  requires  about  125 
kilograms  of  coke.  To  avoid  excessive  combustion,  the  charge  is 
kept  low  in  the  furnace,  and  the  furnace  passes  from  160  to  200  tons 
per  tw'enty-four  hours.  The  cost  of  smelting  is  estimated  at  ?15 
per  ton. 
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The  average  grade  of  copper  in  the  charge  is  4  per  cent,  and  the 
matte  contains  from  50  to  52  per  cent  of  copper.  The  copper  pro¬ 
duced  carries  99  per  cent  of  metal,  2,500  grams  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
contains  no  gold.  The  bars  weigh  about  90  kilograms,  and  some  70 
men  are  employed  in  the  working  of  one  furnace. 

CEREAL  AREAS,  1009. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  wheat 
and  barley  sown  during  1909  than  in  1908.  The  yield  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  1909  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  the  yield  in  1908 
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from  5  to  10  per  cent,  when  Chile  exported  4,825,880  bushels  of 
wheat  and  722,550  bushels  of  barley.  The  future  looks  promising 
for  increased  production  of  foodstuffs,  due  to  the  Government’s 
activity  in  building  railways,  assisting  irrigation  projects,  and 
encouraging  immigration.  With  this  increase  in  the  mileage  of  the 
railroads  and  the  opening  up  of  new  sections  of  the  countr}^  to  rail 
transportation,  there  will  be  available  for  development  a  great  deal 
of  land  which  hitherto  has  been  inaccessible  and  has  been  producing 
only  a  small  amount  of  wealth. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Chile  recently  received  bids 
for  the  electrification  of  the  railway  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
and  its  branches  and  the  Santiago  and  San  Antonio  Railway.  The 
first  bid  received  was  from  the  Westinghouse  Company,  and  all  of  the 
bids  have  been  given  the  most  careful  attention.  The  change  of  the 
motive  power  of  these  railways  from  steam  to  electricity  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  railway  exploitation  in  Chile,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the 
ultimate  electrification  of  all  the  railways  of  the  republic. 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  MAGALLANES. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  ‘  ‘  Sociedad  Explotadora  de  la  Tierra 
del  Fuego,”  the  wool  clip  gathered  in  Magallanes  during  the  shearing 
season  corresponding  to  1910  aggregated  •  9,212,505  pounds.  The 
average  yield  per  head  was  8  pounds  for  the  older  flocks  and  7.12 
pounds  for  the  newer  herds.  The  approximate  value  of  the  wool 
gathered  is  ^10,000,000. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN  FEBRUARY,  1910. 

The  customs  receipts  of  Chile  in  February,  1910,  amounted  to 
^9,229,110,  of  which  ^9,117,419.48  were  gold,  and  ?11 1,690.52  were 
paper,  as  compared  with  ^8,105,  789.42,  made  up  of  ?8,006,616.58, 
gold,  and  1P99,172.84,  paper,  in  February,  1909,  or  an  increase  of 
customs  receipts  in  February,  1910,  as  compared  with  February, 
1909,  of  ^1,123,320.58.  The  following  table  shows  these  receipts 
in  detail: 


Customs  receipts  from— 

February,  1910. 

February,  1909. 

Imports . cold.. 

Exports . do _ 

Storage . do _ 

Lighthouses  and  buoys . do _ 

other  sources . do _ 

r3, 329, 208. 89 
5,714,540.43 
23,333.08 
50,336.48 
111,090.52 

r-3,195,560.56 
4,748, 454. 01 
33,823.78 
28,778.23 
99, 172. 84 

Total . 

9,229,110.00 

8, 105, 789. 42 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  NITRATE  IN  FEBRUARY,  1910. 

Onicial  figures  show  that  the  consumption  of  nitrate  in  February, 
1910,  aggregated  8,637,100  Spanish  quintals,  as  compared  with 
6,430,221  Spanish  quintals  in  February,  1909,  or  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  nitrate  in  February,  1910,  as  compared  with  Febru¬ 
ary,  1909,  of  2,205,874  Spanish  quintals  of  101.61  pounds. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

According  to  the  latest  olficial  report,  there  were  in  use  in  Chile  at 
the  beginning  of  1909,  1,111  seeders,  3,806  mowers  and  mowers  and 
reapers  combined,  778  harvesters,  2,582  thrashers,  2,805  fanning 
mills,  778  hay  presses,  870  hay-cutters,  872  cream  separators,  776 
churns,  345  butter  workers,  and  127  machines  for  extracting  honey 
from  the  comb.  The  prospects  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  machinery,  implements,  and  tools  is  reported  to  be 
excellent  for  the  current  year.  American  interests  have  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  the  trade  in  thrashers,  seeders,  and  in  mowers  and 
reapers,  but  in  most  other  lines  Germany  and  England  have  taken 
the  lead. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS,  1909. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Valparaiso  district  report  a 
satisfactory  year,  and  the  outlook  for  1910  seems  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  During  1909  an  extensive  cement  plant,  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  200,000  barrels,  was  opened  near  Valparaiso;  and  locomotive 
building  on  a  small  scale  was  begun  in  two  of  the  machine  shops  of 
that  city.  The  crops  from  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso 
have  been  above  the  average,  and  notwithstanding  the  increased 
production  prices  have  continued  good.  More  attention  is  being 
given  to  farming,  and  the  exports  of  farm  products  from  Valparaiso 
during  1909  exceeded  all  previous  records. 

IMMIGRATION,  1909. 

During  1909  there  were  3,098  immigrants  brought  into  Chile 
through  the  Government  Immigration  Commission  established  in 
Europe.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  this  number  during  1910. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  German  consul-general  reports  from  Valparaiso  that  a  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  at  Santiago  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  for 
the  working  and  extension  of  the  Llano  de  Maipo  Railway,  in  the 
Province  of  O’Higgins. 

The  “Nachrichten  fur  Handel  und  Industrie”  of  Berlin,  states 
that  permission  has  been  granted  to  the  firm  of  Soler  &  Cabrera  to 
establish  in  Santiago  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bootmaking 
machinery  and  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
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Tlie  imports  of  coal  into  Chile  amounted  to  1,153,993  tons  in  1909, 
as  compared  with  1,311,488  tons  in  1908.  Durinj;  1909  England 
supplied  653,626  tons,  against  547,522  tons  in  1908;  and  Australia 
500,367  tons  in  1909,  against  756,996  tons  in  1908. 

During  1907  there  were  401,800  kilos  of  common  and  167,480  kilos 
of  refined  salt  imported  into  Chile,  while  in  1908  there  were  only 
142,300  kilos  of  common  and  96,040  kilos  of  refined  salt  imported. 
This  decrease  in  importation  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  Chilean 
salt  mines  which,  it  is  said,  can  supply  the  world. 

The  deposits  in  the  hanks  of  Chile  in  August  of  1909  amounted  to 
$85,163,355.  The  stock  and  money  markets  improved  materially 
during  1909,  and  a  prosperous  year  is  predicted  for  1910. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  AT  CALI. 

The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Cali,  in  order  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  first  centennial  of  Colombian  independence,  will  inaugurate 
a  normal  school  for  men  anti  women.  Other  schools  which  will  be 
founded  at  this  time  include  a  school  for  the  making  of  Panama  hats 
at  Cali  and  a  school  for  making  straw  hats  from  the  agave  plant 
at  Palmira,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in  the  capital  of  the 
Department. 

SUGAR  AND  MANGROVE  EXPORTS. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1910,  the  steamer  Prim  Sigismund  sailed 
from  Cartagena  for  New  York  with  the  first  consignment  of  sugar 
of  the  Ingenio  Central  Colombia.  The  sugar  exports  of  this  company 
will  exceed  5,000  tons  during  the  present  season.  This  sugar  export¬ 
ing  company  is  the  largest  and  richest  in  Colombia  and  its  success 
is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  capital  and  brains,  even 
when  unaided  by  government  subsidy.  The  sugar  crop  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  has  been  so  large  that  the  mills  of  the  company  have  not 
been  able  to  grind  all  the  cane.  It  is  stated  that  the  equipment  of 
the  mills  w  ill  be  increased  next  year  in  order  to  enable  them  to  grind 
the  whole  crop.  The  Prim  Sigismund  also  carried  200  tons  of 
mangroves. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  “Porvenir”  of  Cartagena,  of  February  19,  1910,  reports  the 
opening  of  a  new  factory  for  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
also  that  another  establishment  for  the  extraction  of  dyes  from 
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various  native  plants  has  been  established  in  the  same  city,  tlie  out¬ 
put  of  which  is  expected  to  contribute  largely  to  the  export  side  of 
the  country’s  foreign  trade. 

DELEGATES  TO  BUENOS  AIRES  CONGRESSES. 

The  National  Government  has  designated  Dr.  Joaquix  Leal  for 
the  Congress  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Roberto  Axcisar  for  the  Congress  of 
Americanists,  and  Don  Eduardo  Talero  for  the  Congress  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  represent  Colombia  at  these  congresses,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  centennial  celebration  at  Bueno’s  Aires. 

TAX  ON  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IN  CARTAGENA. 

The  municipal  tax  on  permanent  commercial  agencies  in  the  city 
of  Cartagena,  Colombia,  has  been  fixed  by  the  city  council  at  $50  per 
annum  and  on  commercial  agents  traveling  with  samples  $5,  the 
tax  on  the  latter  having  formerly  been  more  than  the  present  rate. 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country, 
the  following  statistics  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  various  agricultural 
products  is  of  especial  interest; 

Coffee . acre!^..  66,000  Beans . acres..  17,600 

Bananas . do _  81,400  Rice . do _  6,600 

Sufjar  cane . do _  24,200  Tobacco . do _  1,540 

Maize . do _  63,800  i  Cacao . do _  5,500 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  VOTES  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

On  Sunday,  April  .3,  1910,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Costa  Rica,  the  electoral  college  met  and  elected 
Senor  Licentiate  Don  Ricardo  Jimexez  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  term  which  commenced  on  the  8th  of  May,  1910,  and  will 
expire  on  May  8,  1914.  Of  the  868  electors  assembled,  832  voted  for 
Senor  Jimexez  and  36  for  Senor  Don  Rafael  Iglesias.  The  entire 
country  is  enjoying  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Every  province  of  the  Republic  is  now  reached  by  railways  and  wagon 
roads,  with  the  exception  of  Guanacaste,  through  which  the  railroads 
have  not  yet  been  extended.  There  are  now  in  actual  operation  in 
Costa  Rica  405  miles  of  railway  lines,  which  are  owned  as  follows: 
Costa  Rica  Railway  Company,  205  miles;  Northern  Railway  Com- 
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pany,  131  miles;  National  Government,  69  miles.  The  first-class 
passenger  fare  on  these  lines  is  approximately  $0.03  per  mile.  The 
maximum  freight  rate  for  merchandise  is  approximately  $0.13  per 
ton  mile,  with  substantial  reductions  to  merchandise  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  or  of  low  price. 

BANKS  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY. 

The  banking  institutions  of  San  Jose  include  4  public  banks  of 
issue  and  7  private  banking  houses.  The  4  banks  of  issue,  with  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  paid  up  capital  of  each,  are:  Bank  of  Costa  Rica, 
$756,000;  Anglo-Costarican  Bank,  $453,600;  Banco  Mercantil, 
$378,000;  Banco  Comercial,  $510,300.  These  banks  have  done  much 
for  the  development  of  the  country,  and  in  general  are  appreciated 
by  the  public.  They  have  an  increasingly  useful  future  before  them, 
if  present  indications  of  a  greatly  increased  activity  in  commercial 
circles  materialize. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  “Boceto  de  Costa  Rica,”  of  1910,  furnishes  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  more  important  factories  and 
industrial  establishments  in  the  Republic: 


Perfumery  factories .  4 

Cigar  factories .  9 

Candle  factories .  8 

Vehicle  factories .  1 

Hosiery  factories .  2 

Ice  factories .  5 

Aerated  water  factories .  8 

Shoe  factories .  10 

Soap  factories .  8 

Breweries .  3 

Limekilns .  17 

Laundries .  7 

Marble  works .  1 

Flour  refineries .  2 

Tailoring  establishments . 5 

Dyeing  establishments .  5 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  Executive  decree,  vacancies  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  only  such  candidates 
as  have  successfully  passed  a  competitive  examination,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  in  Executive  order  of  March  28,  1910. 

FREE  ADMISSION  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINES. 

An  Executive  decree,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  March  23, 
1910,  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  all  kinds  of  medicines  used 
exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  sick  animals  and  fowls. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


In  his  message  to  the  National  Congress,  which  met  April  4,  1910, 
President  Gomez  states  that  the  country’s  relations  with  foreign 
nations  have  been  marked  by  evidences  of  amity  and  good  will,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  invitations  received  by  Cuba  to  attend  various 
international  conferences  and  congresses,  and  in  touching  upon 
foreign  relations  in  general,  allusion  is  made  to  the  continuance  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States,  which  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  securing  to  Cuba  the  minimum  rates  of  that  country. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  a  postal  treaty  effected  with  Germany,  and 
of  another  which  will  shortly  be  concluded  with  Mexico.  The  postal 
business  of  the  Republic  has  increased  to  enormous  proportions,  and 
the  Government  has  adopted  the  rules  established  by  the  parcels- 
post  resolutions  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

The  President  stated  that  there  had  been  some  talk  of  the  expense 
of  public  administration,  and  that  though  a  serious  effort  to  economize 
should  be  made  wherever  it  was  possible,  still  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  while 
it  did  not  warrant  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  funds.  He 
shows  by  an  array  of  figures  that  great  economies  had  been  effected 
by  the  Government,  and  cites  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  on  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  1909,  when  the  present  administration  assumed  power,  com¬ 
paring  the  situation  then  with  the  sound  financial  status  of  the 
Republic  at  the  present  time.  He  stated  that  during  the  time  of  his 
incumbency  of  the  presidency  the  debt  of  $11,259,371,  which  was 
assumed  on  January  28,  1909,  had  been  reduced  by  $3,373,029,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  remained  in  cash  in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of 
$1,457,515,  unaffected  by  any  obligation,  and  all  this  was  done  in 
spite  of  heavy  current  expenses. 

Figures  were  also  given  to  show  that  calculations  made  for  the 
budget  for  the  current  year  had  been  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  the 
revenues  for  the  last  nine  months  had  been  estimated  at  $25,369,088, 
of  which  $25,342,198  had  already  been  collected,  while  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  calculated  at  $22,704,670  had  only  reached  the  sum 
of  $21,257,754. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  revising  the 
civil  laws,  some  of  which,  he  stated,  owing  to  their  origin  and  age, 
were  not  compatible  with  a  democratic  government.  Especial  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  Code  of  Commerce,  and  the  Laws 
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of  Notaries  and  Mortgages,  all  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  were  in  need  of  revision.  lie  believed  that  these  laws,  as  well 
as  some  special  laws,  should  be  given  the  careful  consideration  of 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  date  and  simplifying 
them. 

The  message  urges  that  measures  be  studied  to  better  detine  the 
relations  between  sugar-mill  operators  and  the  cane  growers,  or 
colonos,  and  the  establishment  of  such  rules  as  will  be  of  the  greatest 
mutual  benefit.  Emphasis  is  placed  in  the  message  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  markets  for  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  the 
necessity  of  building  up  and  protecting  these  two  important  indus¬ 
tries  is  dwelt  upon. 

In  the  course  of  his  message,  the  President  spoke  of  his  recent  trip 
through  the  Provinces  and  the  satisfaction  he  felt  with  the  condition 
of  the  countiy  and  the  people,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  Government. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  directed  to  the  urgency  of  passing 
laws  to  protect  the  workingmen,  and  particularly  the  women  and 
children  of  the  working  classes.  And  in  this  connection  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  foremen,  workingmen. 
Senators  and  Representatives,  to  consult  with  the  secretary  of  that 
branch  and  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  affecting  labor, 
so  that  the  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  may  be  reduced,  if 
not  entirely  avoided.  He  suggested  that  suclh  a  commission  could 
also  study  measures  calculated  to  make  the  cost  of  living  more 
economical. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1909. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  showed 
imports  amounting  to  $83,856,835  and  exports  amounting  to 
$115,637,321,  exclusive  of  specie.  Figures  for  the  foreign  trade  in 
1908  showed  imports,  $85,218,391,  and  exports,  $94,603,324.  The 
principal  countries  participating  in  this  trade  in  1909  were:  United 
States,  imports,  $42,612,242,  exports,  $101,457,343;  Great  Britain, 
imports,  $10,639,462,  exports,  $4,959,040 ;  Germany,  imports, 
$6,350,534,  exports,  $4,484,290;  Spain,  imports,  $7,390,782,  exports, 
$1,460,445;  other  American  countries,  imports,  $7,325,229,  exports, 
$2,430,469;  other  European  countries,  imports,  $3,336,100,  exports, 
$1,003,857;  and  other  countries,  imports,  $1,560,405,  and  exports, 
$471,976.  The  specie  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,934,536 
and  exports  to  $1,926,546. 

The  chief  commodities  of  import  in  1909  were:  Cereals,  $1 1,640,991 ; 
meat  products,  .$9,627,128;  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  $8,023,562; 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  $4,523,952;  machineiy,  $4,108,560;  vege¬ 
table  products,  $3,568,974. 
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Tlxe  jxrincipal  articles  of  exjxort  were:  Crude  and  refined  su^ar, 
$70,996,726;  raw  materials,  $20,072,681;  manufactured  articles, 
$12,938,624;  fruit,  $2,326,854;  copper  and  manganese,  $2,543,068; 
lumber,  $1,436,045. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET. 

On  April  16,  1910,  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  President  of  the 
Ke])ublic  of  Cuba,  ajijiointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  cabinet:  Senor  MartIn  Morua  Delgado,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  ])lace  of  Senor  Ortelio  Foyo;  Seiior 
Mario  Garcia  Koiily,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  succeeding 
Dr.  Ramon  Meza,  and  Senor  Emilio  del  Junco,  Secretary  of 
Justice,  succeeding  Senor  Luis  Octavio  Diving.  Seflor  Morua 
Delgado  died  shortly  after  taking  oifice  and  Senor  Francisco 
Machado  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 

CURRENCY. 

Sometime  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Cuban  Senate  which 
provided  for  a  national  currency.  On  April  8,  1910,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  authorizing  the  President  to  coin  $6,000,000 
in  fractional  money.  The  bill  authorizes  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
50-cent  pieces,  10-cent  pieces,  nickels,  and  l-cent  pieces. 

CUBAN  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

The  Cuban  National  Telephone  Company  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba  to  install  and  operate  a  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  the  six  provinces  of  the  island.  The  lines  are  to  be 
in  operation  between  the  cities  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba  within  eighteen  months  from  April  21,  1910,  and  the  service 
will  be  extended  to  all  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  island 
at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

CUBAN  ORE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES  EXPOSITION. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  will  make  a  special  exhibit  of 
the  various  products  of  Cuban  ore  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Exposition, 
and  will  show  the  duplex  process  of  making  steel  from  the  ore.  The 
exhibit  of  Cuban  ores  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  Thompson, 
of  Santiago,  Cuba,  special  representative  of  the  Spanish-American 
Iron  Company. 

TOBACCO  COMMISSION’S  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  Tobacco  Commission,  an  unofficial  account  of 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  April  Bulletin,  has  been  corrected  in 
accordance  with  the  full  report  of  that  commission,  published  in  the 
“Diaro  de  la  Marina,”  of  January  26,  1910,  which  shows  that  in  1899 
Spain  consumed  Cuban  cigars  valued  at  $631,666,  and  cigarettes 
amounting  to  $106,125;  in  1907  Spain  bought  Cuban  cigars  valued  at 
$217,451,  and  cigarettes  $637.  In  1880  there  were  58,885,725  cigars 
and  92,996  bales  of  leaf  tobacco  exported  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States;  in  1907  the  island  exported  61,869,131  cigars  and  180,264 
bales  of  leaf  tobacco  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1908  Cuba  exported 
to  the  United  States  47,669,742  cigars  and  236,849  bales  of  leaf 
tobacco. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


NEW  JUDGE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Department  of  Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Seftor  Licentiate  Domingo  Antonio  Rodriguez,  a  learned 
and  distinguished  Dominican  jurist,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  that  important  post  of  Seftor  Licentiate  Antonio  Edmundo 
Martin,  ex-Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  Judicial 
District  of  Puerto  Plata  and  ex- Judge  ad  interim  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  demise  of  Judge  RodrIguez,  who  was  an  able  author 
of  more  than  local  reputation  and  whose  studies  and  observations 
on  the  French  Civil  Code  and  its  adaptation  to  Dominican  juris¬ 
prudence  were  of  acknowledged  value  and  merit,  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  country. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

During  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1910,  the  customs  receipts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  set  aside  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  country,  amounted  to  $6,851,859.  This 
sum  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  customs  revenues  collected 
during  the  period  referred  to,  but  more  than  the  entire  customs  col¬ 
lections  for  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  of  five 
years  referred  to — that  is  to  say,  from  1901  to  1904 — during  which 
term  the  total  customs  revenues  received  were  $6,411,003. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  made 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  in  1909  as  compared  with  1908, 
due  to  a  drop  in  the  price  of  cacao,  and  an  unusual  fall  in  the  price 
of  tobacco  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  the  enactment 
of  a  new  tariff  law  which  became  effective  on  January  1,  1910,  and 
which  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  numerous  orders  during  the 
last  half  of  1908. 


ECUADOR 


CACAO  PRODUCTION  IN  1909. 

Figures  compiled  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  show  that  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  cacao  in  the  Republic  in  1909  aggregated  62,065,716  pounds,  as 
compared  with  63',196,125  pounds  in  1908,  ora  decrease  in  the  pro- 
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ciliction  of  the  former  over  the  latter  year  of  1,130,409  pounds,  or 
about  1.8  per  cent.  From  1877  up  to  1908  there  has  lieen  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production  of  cacao  in  Ecuador,  tlie  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  having  increased  in  round  numbers  from  $20,000  in  1877  to 
$200,000  in  1890,  $600,000  in  1900,  $850,000  in  1905,  and  $1,250,000 
in  1908.  The  exact  figures  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  CACAO  PRODUCED  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ECUADOR  FROM  1877  TO  1908. 

AWARDS  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  EXHIBITORS  AT  THE  QUITO 
NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davies,  who  had  charge  of  the  North  American  exhibits 
at  the  Quito  National  Exposition,  and  who  was  awarded  a  special 
diploma  of  honor  for  efficient  cooperation  and  service  at  the  expo¬ 
sition,  and  especially  for  the  Davies  illustrated  catalogue  entitled 
“Directorio  Latinoamericano,”  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
artistic  arrangement  and  finish,  has  furnished  the  following  list 
of  prizes,  diplomas  of  honor,  and  gold  medals,  awarded  to  North 
American  exhibitors  at  that  exposition : 

Grand  prizes. 


Exhibits. 


Awarded  to— 


Safes,  deposit  vault,  and  metal  furniture. . . 

Rubber  horseshoes . 

Flour . 

Office  desks  (roll  and  flat  top) . 

Windmills . 

Plantation  railways  and  wagons . 

Cash  registers . •. . 

Soaps  and  patent  medicines . 

Agricultural  machinery . 

Separators . ». . 


The  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Co.,  New  York  City. 
M.  Hallanan,  New  York  City. 
TheCopland-Raymond  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Fiege  Desk  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Flint  &  Walling,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

The  Gregg  Co.  (Limited),  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Barclay  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  , 

A.  B.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Sharpless  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Exhibits. 

warded  to— 

Firearms . I 

Whisky . 

.\meriean  wines  (red  and  white) . 

Shoe  polishes  and  blacking . 

Ivory  buttons . 

1  The  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

The  John  Burke  Importing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  California  Wine  Association,  New  York  City. 

The  Griflin  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
i  The  Rochester  Button  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  MEDALS. 

Stoves  (lor  gas,  woo<i,  coal,  etc.) . 

Shovels  and  tools . | 

Gas  meters . I 

The  Union  Stove  Works  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

The  Wood  Shovel  and  Tool  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

The  Sprague  Meter  Co.,  Bridgeport  Conn. 

The  Blickensderfer  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Urbana  Wine  (Company,  Urbana,  N.  Y. 

The  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

R.  R.  Fogel  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Acorn-Linke  &  Advance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Human  Instantaneous  Gas-Water  Heater  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Dover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 

The  United  States  Clothes  Pin  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

The  Rex  Tooth  Pick  Co.,  Boston,  .Mass. 

The  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  San  ifrancisco.  Cal. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  De  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Watches,  jewelry,  and  fountain  pens . 

Seeds  (flowers  and  vegetables) . 

CHAMBO  AND  RIOBAMBA  WAGON  ROAD. 

An  executive  order  of  February  12,  1910,  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  whi^h  will  be  intrusted  the  continuation  of 
the  construction  of  the  Chambo  and  Riobamba  wa^on  road.  The 
appointment  of  a  treasurer  to  collect  the  road  funds  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  are  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
implements  and  of  land  condemned  for  road  purposes,  and  laborers, 
is  also  provided  for  in  the  decree. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  prescribed  a  course  of  study  extending  over  seven  years  for  the 
students  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  national  universities.  The 
courses  of  studies  offered  are:  First  year,  general  and  descriptive 
anatomy  and  inorganic  experimental  chemistrj';  second  year,  gen¬ 
eral  and  descriptive  anatomy,  organic  and  biological  chemistry; 
third  year,  physiology,  biological  physics,  general  botany  and 
anatomy;  fourth  year,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  hygiene;  fifth 
year,  medical  electricity,  therapeutics,  and  materia  medica,  phar¬ 
macology;  sixth  year,  general  pathology,  clinics,  and  toxicology; 
seventh  year,  external  pathology,  medical  jurisprudence,  surgery, 
and  surgical  clinics. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  COLON  ARCHIPELAGO. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  12, 1910,  prohibits  the  exploitation 
of  mines  and  the  cultivation  of  public  lands  in  the  Colon  Archipelago 
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unless  previous  proof  of  ownership  has  been  presented  to  the  governor 
of  Guayas.  On  the  presentation  of  this  proof,  the  governor  will 
appoint  a  government  engineer  to  examine  the  mines  in  question,  to 
determine  whether  the  mines  named  in  the  concessions  are  being 
worked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  52  of  the  Mining 
Code.  The  engineer  will  report  in  detail  covering  this  point  to  the 
governor  of  Guayas,  who  in  case  the  mines  are  not  being  worked  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  code  will  declare  them 
forfeited. 

COFFEE  EXPORTS  FROM  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  exports  of  coffee  from  Guayaquil  for  the  three  years  1907, 1908, 
and  1909  were  as  follows:  Bags  of  coffee,  1907,  8,157;  1908,  25,598; 


1909,  24,170.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  exports  from  Guayaquil  go  to 
the  Republic  of  Chile,  the  number  of  bags  shipped  during  the  last 
three  years  to  various  points  in  the  interior  of  Chile  were  in  1907, 
7,382;  1908,  13,324;  1909,  18,971. 

MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  municipal  budget  for  the  city  of  Guayaquil  for  1910  shows 
estimated  revenues  of  sucres  1,387,424,  equivalent  to  about  8693,712, 
all  of  which  will  be  spent  in  city  improvements  and  administrative 
expenses. 


REELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CABRERA. 


On  March  15,  1911,  the  presidential  period  for  which  President 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  elected  will  terminate.  The  Federal 
Congress,  therefore,  decreed,  on  May  4  last,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Guatemala  governing  the  election  of  the  Chief  Executive,  that 
a  presidential  election  should  be  held  on  April  11,  1910,  for  the  period 
191 1-1917.  A  convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  for  the  new  term,  and  Licentiate 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  the  present  able  and  patriotic  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  inauguration  of  good 
government,  the  material  development  and  moral  advancement  of 
the  nation,  was  again  unanimously  chosen  as  a  candidate  for  election 
to  that  high  office. 

The  election  returns  have  been  received,  and,  happily  for  the 
Republic,  show  the  election  of  President  Cabrera  by  a  sweeping 
majority  for  another  term  of  six  years,  making  in  all  three  successive 
periods,  or  eighteen  years,  that  the  people  of  Gautemala  have  honored 
him  with  the  presidency  of  the  nation.  The  continuance  of  President 
Cabrera  in  power  guarantees  the  uninterrupted  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country,  which,  under  his  just  and  beneficent 
administration,  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  histor}^  of  the  Republic.  Corporations,  capitalists,  and  invest¬ 
ors  have  confidence  in  President  Cabrera  and  his  Government,  and 
an  era  of  unprecedented  commercial  activity  is  predicted  for  Guate¬ 
mala  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  consul-general  of  Guatemala  at  San  Francisco,  in  a  recent  arti¬ 
cle  on  President  Cabrera,  says : 

President  ('ABRERA’a  administration  has  been  one  of  peace  and  progress.  The 
people  realize  this,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country  are  urging  him  to  accept  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  following  term.  His  labors  have  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
nations.  Germany  has  honored  him  by  decorating  him  with  the  distinguished  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle;  France  made  him  a  high  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Spain 
bestowed  upon  him  the  ancient  order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic;  and  the  delegates  from 
the  United  States  who  attended  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  held  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  arranged  to  have  him  made  an  honorary  officer  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  Guatemala  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  but  this  order  of  things  is 
fast  changing  and  a  new  era,  the  era  of  industrial  pursuits  and  factories, 
has  commenced.  Though  the  manufacturing  industries  have  not 
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yet  attained  to  a  degree  of  development  tliat  enables  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  national  exports,  still  they  go  far  toward 
supplying  the  demands  of  home  consumption,  and  by  their  steady 
progress  in  recent  years  have  caused  a  consitlerable  shrinkage  in  the 
importation  of  many  manufactured  articles. 

Among  the  great  industrial  enterprises  t)lfering  the  widest  possible 
field  for  great  gains  to  all  who  will  devote  to  them  sufficient  capital 
and  labor,  the  mining  industry  in  the  Republic  is  beginning  to  rank 
very  prominently.  This  change  in  the  economic  conditions  has 
been  brought,  partly,  by  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
railway  construction,  making  possible  the  profitable  working  of 
mines  hitherto  inaccessible,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  by  foreign  capitalists.  As  an  indication  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  industry  in  Guatemala,  past  events  may  well 
serve  as  the  best  criterion.  In  1866  an  English  company  exploited, 
in  connection  with  other  rich  mineral  veins,  the  celebrated  “San 
Pantaledn”  mine,  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  j’ears  yielded  its 
owners  an  ore  product  valued  at  $40,000,000. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  this  enterprising  mining  company  is 
not  lacking  in  encouragement  to  foreign  capitalists  who  are  looking 
for  paying  investments  for  their  surplus  funds,  and  such  capitalists 
could  well  afford  to  test  the  value  of  mining  interests  in  Guatemala. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic  while  it 
was  still  a  colon}’,  it  is  stated  that  between  the  years  1627  and  1820 
there  were  1,332  mines  in  exploitation,  some  of  which  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive.  Mining  operations  in  the  early  days  were  carried 
on  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  church,  and  when  theocratic 
supremacy  gave  place  to  democratic  rule  the  mines  were  abandoned 
and  forgotten,  only  faint  traditions  of  the  richest  ones  having  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  But  without  delaying 
to  examine  into  the  causes  that  brought  about  the  abandonment  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  mines  that  had  attained  such  a  flourishing 
condition  during  colonial  times,  as  is  conclusively  proven  by  numer¬ 
ous  data  filed  among  the  archives  of  the  National  Government,  it 
is  only  possible  wdthin  the  limits  of  this  article  to  furnish  a  general 
idea  of  mining  prospects  of  the  Republic  by  showing  the  extensive¬ 
ness  of  its  metallic  resources. 

In  the  Huehuetenango  district,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Chuchu- 
mantanes  Mountains,  rich  silver  and  lead  deposits  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  with  traces  of  iron  and  copper  of  sufficient  distinctness  to 
justify  careful  exploration.  The  silver-lead  mines  of  this  district 
were  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  desultory  fashion  during  the  past 
century  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  alone. 

The  Chiquimula  district,  which  is  penetrated  by  the  Guatemala 
Railway,  is  declared  by  mining  experts  to  contain  the  most  diverse 
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mineral  formations,  in  which  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  found  to  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  most 
{)rofitahle  the  proper  working  of  these  deposits.  This  district  in 
former  days  protluced  large  quantities  of  silver,  but  the  mines  fell 
in  and  have  never  been  formally  opened  since.  These  mines  are 
located  in  the  Alotepeque  Mountains.  The  Departments  of  San 
Marcos,  Quezaltenango,  Solola,  Chimaltenango,  Sacatepequez,  Ama- 
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CLASSES  OF  MINERAL  EXTRACTED. 


titlan,  Santa  Rosa,  Jalapa,  Jutiapa,  and  Guatemala  all  contributed 
to  the  mineral  exhibits  of  the  National  Exposition  numerous  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  metallic  resources,  and  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
careful  examination  by  anyone  desirous  of  acquiring  valuable 
mining  properties. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  recognizes  the  extreme  importance 
of  developing  and  fostering  the  mining  industry,  and  to  this  end  a 
mining  code  was  enacted  in  1909,  which  provides  that  any  one  can 
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denounce  mines  of  any  class  and  obtain  possession  by  following  the 
procedure  as  set  forth  in  the  code,  wdth  the  exception  of  deposits  of 
sulphur  and  saltpeter,  but  even  these  can  be  worked  through  special 
contract  with  the  National  Government.  No  permit  is  necessary  to 
prospect  gold-bearing  sands,  alluvial  and  shifting  deposits  of  iron  or 
other  mineral  products  of  the  numerous  rivers,  and  placers  open  to 
the  public  may  be  freely  utilized.  Should  any  one,  however,  desire 
to  work  such  deposits  as  a  permanent  establishment  by  means  of 
machinery  or  construction  works,  he  must  solicit  the  concession  of 
a  mining  claim.  Any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  may  exploit  deposits 
on  uncultivated  land  with  the  obligation  to  pay  any  damages,  and 
also  on  cultivated  lands  after  notifying  the  owner  or  his  representa¬ 
tive,  and  should  the  owner  object  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
authorities  for  the  desired  right. 


THE  LEOGANES  PLAIN  AND  PROPOSED  PORT  AU  PRINCE  TO 
LEOGANES  RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  places  in  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  is  the  plain  of  Leoganes,  situated  about  20  miles  southwest 
from  Port  an  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  Its  total  area  is 
not  large,  approximating  about  90  square  miles,  of  which  some 
60,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Geologists  attribute  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  plain  to  a  recession  of  the  coast  line  mountain  range  inland 
to  an  average  distance  of  about  7^  miles  over  an  approximate  length 
of  12  miles  to  the  point  where  the  mountain  range  again  nears  the 
shore  of  the  bay. 

The  plain  slopes  gradually  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  three  small  rivers,  having  their  source  in  the 
mountain  range  beyond,  traverse  the  basin  on  their  way  to  the  sea, 
dividing  it  into  four  more  or  less  unequal  sections.  These  streams 
furnish  a  never  failing  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  and  lend  a  charm  and  picturesqueness  to  the  entire  plain  that 
makes  it  not  only  one  of  Haiti’s  most  productive  gardens  but  also  a 
spot  noted  for  its  loveliness  and  beauty  in  a  region  celebrated  for  the 
natural  splendor  of  its  scenes.  All  kinds  of  tropical  productions, 
from  beans  to  bananas,  from  cotton  to  coffee,  from  sweet  potatoes  to 
plantains,  from  cacao  to  cocoanuts,  from  mangoes  to  mahogany  and 
other  precious  woods,  are  yielded  in  abundance  and  with  but  little 
care  from  its  fertile  soil  and  wooded  hills.  Sugar  cane  also  grows  to 
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perfection  in  this  beautiful  plain,  and  a  great  many  other  useful 
tropical  products  are  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

A  railroad  has  been  planned  into  this  rich  district,  and  when  con¬ 
structed  and  opened  to  traffic  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  this  favored  zone,  and  the  enormous  production  of 
which  the  plain  of  Leoganes  and  its  surrounding  hills  is  capable  of 
yielding  will  find  easy  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  through 
Port  au  Prince,  the  principal  seaport  and  metropolis  of  the  Republic. 
The  concession  under  which  the  railroad  referred  to  above  is  to  be 
built  was  granted  by  the  Haitian  Congress  to  the  Compagnie  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Plaine  du  Cul  de  Sac  on  September  14,  1906, 
and  was  duly  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  and  year.  Under  this  concession  the  com¬ 
pany  has  the  exclusive  right  to  extend  its  line  from  Port  au  Prince 
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to  Leoganes,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Nearly  5  miles  of  this 
line  have  already  been  built  and  are  in  operation — that  is  to  say, 
from  Port  au  Prince  to  Carrefour — so  that  about  15  miles  of  the  road 
still  remain  to  be  constructed. 

Some  time  ago  the  concessionaires  sent  an  engineer  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  making  this  extension,  and  he  reported  that  he 
believed  the  road  would  be  a  paying  proposition  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  recommended  its  construction  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  part  of  the  road  already  built  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  about  $12,000  per  mile.  It  is  solidly  constructed  as  to  roadbed 
and  superstructure,  and  its  maintenance  is  being  well  kept  up.  The 
first  six  months’  operations  of  this  railroad  netted  the  company  at 
the  rate  of  about  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  original  cost,  and  dem- 
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onstrates  that  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Leoganes  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  paying  proposition  from  the  time  it  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  railroad,  which  will  penetrate  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  Republic,  will  soon  be  constructed 
in  order  that  the  Leoganes  Plain  may  be  put  into  easy  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world  and  undergo  a  period  of  great  and  rapid 
development  of  its  rich  and  varied  natural  resources  in  which  the 
entire  country  would  participate. 

CABINET  CHANGES. 

According  to  the  “Xouveau  Monde”  of  April  2,  1910,  Mr.  Pierre 
Andre  Petition  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Louis  Edouard  Pouget,  Secretary 
of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

From  May  1  to  3,  1910,  an  agricultural  fair  was  held  in  each  county 
seat  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  country.  Prizes  were  awarded  by  a  jury  for  agricultural  and 
live-stock  products  only,  but  other  articles  were  exhibited,  such  as 
furniture,  industrial  products,  liquors,  sirups,  works  of  art,  etc. 

LAW  GOVERNING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Article  7  of  the  law  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine  by  foreigners 
in  Haiti  prescribes  that  no  foreigner  shall  practice  medicine  in  the 
Republic  without  first  having  been  granted  a  license  issued  by  the 
President  of  Haiti.  Before  this  license  is  issued  the  medical  jury  at 
Port  au  Prince  passes  upon  the  diplomas  of  the  foreign  doctors,  den¬ 
tists,  oculists,  and  pharmacists  soliciting  a  license  to  practice  their 
professions  in  Haiti,  and  reports  on  the  validit}*  of  the  diplomas  and 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The  government  then  grants  or  refuses 
the  license,  basing  its  action  upon  the  reports  of  the  medical  jury. 

NEW  MINING  ENTERPRISE. 

The  “Moniteur”  of  Haiti  published  in  its  issue  of  March  16,  1910, 
a  decree  signed  b}*  President  Simon,  on  March  9  of  the  same  year, 
authorizing  the  Haitian  Stock  Company,  organized  at  Port  au  Prince 
under  the  name  of  Terre-Xeuve  Mining  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  and  developing  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  Terre  Xeuve, 
Gros  Morne,  and  Gonaives,  and  of  any  other  mines  of  which  it  may 
subsequently  obtain  concessions. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1900. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1909  goods  were  imported  into  Honduras  to 
tlie  value  of  $2,581,552,  as  compared  with  $2,829,979  in  1908.  These 
imports  came  through  the  following  ports,  in  the  amounts  mentioned : 


Amapala. . . . $1, 035, 381 

Puerto  Cortes .  813, 375 

La  Ceiba .  469,409 

Trujillo .  189, 486 

Roatan .  73,901 

The  leading  countries  of  origin,  in  the  order  of  importance,  were: 

United  States .  $1, 769, 876 

Great  Britain .  245,258 

Germany .  233, 514 

France .  114,891 

British  Honduras  (Belize) .  103,  251 

Nicaragua .  37, 936 


The  total  value  of  articles  exported  in  1909  was  $1,993,985,  as 
compared  with  $1,733,189  for  the  fiscal  year  1908.  The  principal 
commodities  of  export  were:  Bananas,  ?2, 410, 193;  cyanide, 
^1,423,192;  cocoanuts,  ^300,104;  gold  and  silver,  ^267,001;  cof¬ 
fee,  153,634;  oxhides,  Pi 39,622;  cabinet  woods.  Pi 47, 735;  rubber, 
P93,746;  sarsaparilla,  P51,392;  deerskins,  P38,126;  plantains, 
P7,773. 
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The  chief  countries  of  destination  for  exports  were : 


United  States .  P’4, 861, 599 

Germany .  190, 250 

British  Honduras  (Belize) .  93, 248 

El  Salvador .  42,079 

Guatemala .  35,101 

Great  Britain .  32,304 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  sub¬ 
divided  into  general  classes,  with  comparisons  with  the  previous  year: 


1909. 

1908. 

11,205,951 

664,084 

116,433 

6,169 

$1,050,420 

578,939 

7.516 

LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Honduras  has  726  haciendas  or  stock  ranches,  and  scattered 
through  these  ranches  are  466,215  head  of  cattle,  64,122  head  of 
horses,  13,434  head  of  mules,  24,052  head  of  sheep,  and  145,352  hogs. 
Almost  every  part  of  Honduras  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
hogs;  pastures  and  pure  water  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  departments  of  Choluteca  and  Olancho  that  this  industry 
has  received  anything  like  the  development  of  which  it  is  capable. 
The  cattle  of  Honduras  are  fat,  strong,  and  healthy.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  very  generous  in  the  granting  of  national  lands  for  grazing 
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purposes.  The  cattle  industry  produces  about  35,000  bullocks  per 
year.  Immigrants  'to  Honduras  have  splendid  opportunities  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  if  these 
colonists  would  make  a  study  of  stock  breeding,  together  with  the 
proper  care  of  sick  animals,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
receive  returns  on  their  capital  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
invested. 

BANKING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Consul  Samuel  MacClintock,  of  Puerto  Cortes,  states  that  there 
would  now  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  establish  a  branch 
of  a  good  American  banking  house  in  Honduras.  While  there  is  no 
way  of  estimating  accurately  the  amount  of  domestic  trade  carried 
on,  still  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  business  transacted  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Honduras  in  1909  imported  from  the 
United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,769,876,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  goods  invoiced  at  $1,825,684.  The  industries  of  the 
country  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  monetary  and  banking  facili¬ 
ties.  The  only  bank  now  doing  business  in  the  Republic  is  called  the 
Bank  of  Honduras,  and  was  established  in  1889  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  ^417,500,  It  is  located  at  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  and  has  a 
branch  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  in  the  rich  banana  territory  on  the  north 
coast.  The  bank  does  little  more  than  a  loan  business,  charging  for 
this  service  from  1  to  2  per  cent  per  month.  It  buys  very  little  com¬ 
mercial  paper,  and  sells  almost  no  exchange,  having  insufficient  con¬ 
nections  with  banks  in  other  countries.  That  it  is  doing  a  profitable 
business,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
it  has  declared  dividends  averaging  12  per  cent  per  year. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  is  aware  of  the  desirability  of  provid¬ 
ing  better  facilities  for  transacting  business  and  is  willing  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  its  power  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  sound  banking 
institution. 

NEW  RAILWAY  TO  THE  HARD-WOOD  FORESTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

American  capitalists  intend  building  a  railroad  into  the  hard-wood 
forests  of  Honduras.  This  road  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  road  which  runs  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  San  Pedro  de  Sula.  A 
concession  has  been  secured,  a  preliminary  survey  made,  and  7  miles 
of  the  roadbed  have  already  been  constructed.  The  road  contem¬ 
plated  will  be  70  miles  long,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  35  miles  of  it 
immediately.  The  road  taps  rich  timber  lands.  The  American  capi¬ 
talists  interested  in  the  project  have  planned  to  erect  saw  and  planing 
mills  for  the  handling  of  mahogany  timber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Message  of  President  Diaz  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  April 
1,  1910,  amply  corroborates  reports  of  the  tremendous  strides  which 
have  been  made  commercially,  financially,  and  industrially  in  the 
Republic  during  the  half  j^ear  under  review^. 

In  regard  to  the  country’s  foreign  trade,  the  revenue  from  import 
duties  yielded  $4,500,000  more  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  ar.d  the 
increase  has  continued  in  the  months  that  have  elapsed  of  the  calendar 
year  1910.  In  the  revenue  from  export  duties  there  was  a  slight 
decrease,  but  this  w'as  entirely  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  export 
duty  on  ixtle.  These  indications  of  the  increased  activity  in  the 
country’s  international  trade  w'ere  afterwards  corroborated  by  the 
actual  returns  of  imports  and  exports.  The  increase  in  imports 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  was  nearly  14,000,000  pesos, 
and  included  nearly  all  the  groups  of  articles  into  which  imports 
are  classified  by  the  tariff.  As  to  exports,  the  increase  was  about  the 
same,  and  if  more  gold  bullion  has  not  been  exported  in  recent  months 
it  is  not  because  the  production  has  fallen  off  but  because  it  has  been 
purposely  retained  in  the  country  by  the  Exchange  and  Currency 
Commission  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  currency  in 
circulation. 

Touching  upon  agricultural  conditions,  the  Executive  says  that, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  the  administration  has  been 
able  to  persevere  with  greater  earnestness  than  ever  in  its  policy  of 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  This  important  industry  has  been 
given  a  great  stimulus  by  the  creation  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  administration  by  the 
establishment  of  a  general  Bureau  of  Agriculture  which  will  soon 
enter  upon  its  duties  and  give  practical  direction  to  agricultural 
enterprises  in  all  their  forms  by  bringing  them  into  line  with  tiie 
evolution  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  country.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  programmes  of  agricultural  instruction  have  been  activeh' 
carried  out;  propaganda  looking  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  husbandry 
has  been  conducted;  practical  farmers  have  visited  the  farming 
districts;  and  distribution  has  been  effected  of  plants,  seeds,  grafting 
scions  of  the  grape-vine  immune  to  phyloxera,  and  more  than  600,000 
cuttings  of  the  vine. 
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In  touching  upon  foreign  relations,  President  Diaz  states  that  the 
Government  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  Republics,  which  will  be  held  in 


Buenos  Aires  in  July  next,  and  that  the  delegation  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  Mexico  at  that  important  assembly  has  already  been  appointed. 
Mexico  was  also  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Centennial 
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('elebration  of  Argentine  independence,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
Mexican  Minister  residing  at  Rio  Janeiro  should  be  the  personal 
representative  of  the  Chief  Executive  for  that  occasion.  Delivery 
has  been  made  at  The  Hague  of  the  ratification  of  the  conventions 
signed  by  the  Mexican  delegation  at  the  second  International  Peace 
Conference.  Through  her  consul  at  Geneva,  Mexico  has  declared 
herself  a  party  to  the  international  agreement  for  the  registration 
of  trade-marks,  and  a  general  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  has  been  concluded  between  Mexico  and  Russia. 

President  Diaz  notes  continued  growth  in  the  Federal  railway 
system,  there  having  been  159  kilometers  of  new  track  laid  since 
September  last.  The  total  length  of  railways  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  now  19,480  kilometers,  which,  with  the  4,840  kilo¬ 
meters  of  railways  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  gives  a 
total  of  24,320  kilometers.  The  freight  equipment  of  the  Tehuan¬ 
tepec  National  Railway  has  been  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
210  steel  box  cars,  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the  traffic,  as  con¬ 
nections  have  now  been  arranged  with  20  steamship  lines,  12  on  the 
Atlantic  and  8  on  the  Pacific.  During  the  si.x  months  under  review 
the  postal  system  of  the  Republic  has  been  increased  by  the  creation 
of  6  new  post-offices  and  9  agencies,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
postal  offices  of  all  kinds  in  the  Republic  to  2,971.  In  the  same 
half  year  the  total  amount  of  mail  matter  handled  was  94,000,000 
pieces,  as  compared  with  89,000,000  pieces  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  domestic  money  orders  issued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $25,000,000  in 
value,  and  foreign  money  orders  drawn  by  Mexico  totaled  $1,588,000, 
while  those  drawn  by  foreign  countries  and  payable  in  Mexico 
amounted  to  $2,543,000.  The  Federal  telegraph  system  had  its 
usefulness  increased  by  the  creation  of  6  new  telegraph  and  2  tele¬ 
phone  offices,  and  2,518  kilometers  of  new  wire  were  strung  on  the 
Federal  lines,  but  as  lines  aggregating  831  kilometers  of  old  wire 
were  discontinued  the  gain  to  the  system  w^as  1,687  kilometers. 

Among  the  more  important  public  improvements  made  at  the 
capital,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  construction  of  4,000 
meters  of  new  sewers,  and  4,500  meters  of  house  drains;  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  penitentiary  by  the  addition  of  276  new  masonry  and 
steel  cells,  at  a  cost  of  about  $800,000;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
beds  at  the  public  dormitory  from  138  to  245;  the  extension  of  the 
city’s  telephone  system  so  as  to  include  neighboring  towns;  and  the 
laying  down  of  new  paving  to  an  extent  of  17,000  square  meters. 

In  the  administration  of  justice  several  innovations  have  been  made 
in  methods  which  it  is  thought  will  enhance  the  efficiency  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government. 
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Transactions  entered  in  the  public  registry  of  the  capital  during 
the  second  half  of  1909  aggregated  ^523,141,087,  as  compared  with 
"^277,313,979  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

Various  scholastic  reforms  have  been  instituted  in  both  the  day  and 
night  educational  institutions  of  the  Republic.  New  schools  have 
been  opened  in  the  Federal  Territories  and  at  various  other  points 
where  the}’'  would  do  the  best  service. 

In  regard  to  internal  development.  President  Diaz  stated  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  comprised  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1909,  the 
Department  of  Fomento  issued  1,694  title  deeds  for  lands  transformed 
from  national  into  private  property,  yielding  receipts  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  amount  of  ^249,124. 

The  work  of  the  commissions  which  have  been  engaged  in  survey¬ 
ing  the  national  territory  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the 
preparation  of  a  new  general  map  of  the  Republic,  which  is  now  being 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Geographical  Exploration  Com¬ 
mission. 

Deeds  to  mining  properties  during  the  period  under  review  were 
issued  to  the  number  of  1,367,  a  decrease  of  705  title  deeds  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1908.  In  order  to  give  the 
mining  industry  the  benefit  of  the  best  legislation  possible,  the  new 
mining  law  was  drafted,  approved  by  Congress,  and  went  into  force 
January  1,  1910. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  programme  for  the  celebration  of  Mexican  independence,  which 
takes  place  during  the  month  of  September  next,  provides  for  the 
dedication  of  some  new  public  utility  for  almost  every  day  of  the 
month.  A  few  of  the  more  important  dedications  of  public  buildings 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Mexico  City  are:  The  National  University, 
a  new  normal  school  for  women  and  a  normal  school  for  men,  two  new 
high  schools,  the  Amphitheater  of  the  National  Preparatory  School, 
and  the  new  buildings  of  the  War  and  Foreign  Relations  Departments. 

Among  other  important  events,  the  following  deserve  especial 
mention :  September  8 — Opening  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  by 
Minister  Sierra.  September  13 — Inauguration  of  the  waterworks  in 
the  capital  city.  September  23 — Laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
legislative  palace  by  President  Diaz  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
September  26 — Dedication  of  the  reconstructed  tunnel  of  Tequisquiac, 
and  of  new  works  in  connection  •with  the  drainage  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Septem¬ 
ber  30 — Grand  velada  in  the  Arbeu  Theater  for  the  distribution  of 
premiums  to  the  winners  in  the  historic,  literary,  and  musical  contests 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  prizes  to  \vinners  in  the  contests  conducted  by  the  National 
Centennial  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 

Great  progress  ami  prosperity  in  the  State  of  Chiapas  is  reported  by 
United  States  Consul  Brickwood,  at  Tapachula.  The  great  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  this  State  is  due  largely  to  the  building 
of  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  which  traverses  the  State  and  has 
opened  up  to  profitable  exploitation  a  new  and  fertile  country,  with 
vast  agricultural,  horticultural,  live-stock,  and  timber  possibilities. 
According  to  the  latest  news,  the  construction  of  the  international 
bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  which  will  form  the  rail  connection 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  has  already  been  undertaken.  The 
bridge  will  have  an  estimated  length  of  over  800  feet  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  few  months.  Although  only  recently  constructed, 
the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  Pan-American  Railroad  has 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  the  adding  of  new  locomotives 
and  passenger  coaches  to  the  equipment.  The  final  steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  establish  the  physical  link  between  the  Pan-American 
Railroad  and  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railroad,  which  will  extend 
from  Ayutla,  Guatemala,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  to  the  town  of 
Caballo  Blanco,  on  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railroad.  Within  a 
year,  or  sixteen  months  at  the  latest,  it  is  hoped  that  through  Pullman 
cars  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  enter  Guatemala  City  via 
the  Pan-American  and  Guatemala  railroads. 

AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  IN  SINALOA. 

The  State  of  Sinaloa,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  colonist,  whether  he  wishes 
to  farm  on  a  large  scale  or  simply  grow  vegetables  for  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  increasing  price  of  land  in  other 
countries,  farmers  are  looking  for  lands  which  will  produce  as  well 
without  having  to  invest  so  much.  Land  can  be  bought  in  this 
State  at  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  vegetables  in  the  world  if  properly  handled. 

The  lands  of  Sinaloa  are  well  watered;  more  than  a  dozen  rivers 
cross  this  State  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation 
during  the  winter  months.  The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is 
from  25  to  30  bushels,  and  this  yield  is  obtained  without  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  any  but  the  most  primitive  of  agricultural  implements. 
It  is  estimated  tliRt  there  are  some  17,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
and  grazing  lands  in  the  State.  These  farming  lands  are  being 
rapidly  taken  up  by  American  land  companies  and  colonists  who  are 
constantly  arriving  in  increasing  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  farms,  to  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  early  vegetables  for 
California  markets. 
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TOBREON  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  COMMODITIES. 

The  city  of  Torreon  now  has  a  population  of  over  30,000,  and  if  the 
suburban  towns  within  a  radius  of  15  miles  are  included  it  is  claimed 
a  census  would  show  close  to  100,000  inhabitants.  This  enormous 
growth  has  all  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  its 
growth  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  is  due  to  its  favor¬ 
able  geographical  situation,  which  makes  it  the  logical  business  center 
and  distributing  point  for  a  large  portion  of  northern  Mexico.  Its 
great  natural  advantages  are  still  further  supplemented  by  superior 
transportation  facilities,  as  it  is  the  junction  of  two  great  railroads, 
the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  International,  where  twenty- 
six  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

The  fact  that  Torreon  is  so  well  situated  as  an  important  railroad 
center,  that  it  is  the  business  headquarters  of  the  Laguna  district, 
in  which  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  Mexico  is  produced, 
and  that  many  of  its  prominent  business  men  are  from  the  United 
States  all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  markets 
and  distributing  points  in  northern  Mexico  which  could  be  cultivated 
by  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States  desirous 
of  extending  their  trade  in  this  section  of  Mexico. 

As  Torreon  is  the  center  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining 
interests,  it  naturally  offers  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  trade  of  American  exporters  who  sell  machinery  for 
use  in  these  industries.  This  is  especially  true  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  which,  as  farming  tends  more  ami  more  to  be  conducted 
on  scientific  principles,  will  enjoy  a  wider  sale  and  more  extensive 
use.  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  it  is 
essential  that  a  demonstrator  go  to  the  ranch  with  every  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  sold,  in  order  to  instruct  the  laborer  in  its  use. 
On  many  of  the  great  ranches  in  the  vicinit}’’  of  Torreon,  and  some  of 
them  contain  more  than  1,000,000  acres,  valuable  pieces  of  machinery 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  idle  and  be  eaten  up  by  rust,  not 
from  any  defect  in  the  machine,  but  because  the  agricultural  laborers 
of  Mexico  are  often  incapable  of  handling  modern  machinery  un¬ 
less  properly  instructed  as  to  its  use.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
firms  selling  machinery  to  ranches  should  have  a  competent  mechanic 
follow  up  all  sales  to  see  if  the  machine  sold  is  being  used,  and  if  it 
is  not  he  should  remedy  tlie  trouble,  which  is  sure  to  be  of  a  minor 
kind.  The  exporter  of  agricultural  machinery  has  therefore  not 
only  to  interest  the  farmer  in  his  goods,  but  to  teach  the  laborer  how 
to  run  and  keep  the  same  in  order  if  he  is  looking  for  a  steady  market. 

The  mining  industries  which  secure  their  machinery  and  supplies 
from  and  through  Torreon  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  practically  all  machinery  used  in  this  business  is  of  American 
origin. 
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AMERICAN  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  I'nited  States  Government  maintains  about  40  consular 
oflicers  in  Mexico.  It  is  by  no  means  any  part  of  the  function  of 
these  oflicers  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods,  nor  can  they  “make”  trade,  but 
they  can  and  do  aid  in  the  extension  of  American  trade  by  familiariz¬ 
ing  themselves  with  local  commercial  conditions  and  keeping  their 
Government  advised  as  to  trade  opportunities  in  their  districts 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  myriad  articles  of  commerce.  Con¬ 
sular  ofhcers  are  instructed  to  answer  all  proper  inquiries  received 
from  chambers  of  commerce  or  individual  exporters,  and  the  value 
of  these  oflicers  could  be  materially  increased  if  American  exporters 
would  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  this  important  Government 
aid  to  commerce,  by  utilizing  more  freely  the  information  and 
advice  which  the  consuls,  when  requested,  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  supply. 

MEXICAN  PROGRESS. 

Such  development  has  taken  place  in  the  commercial,  financial, 
and  industrial  institutions  of  Mexico  tluring  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  that  any  attempted  description  is  almost  sure  to  be  inad¬ 
equate.  The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  “Mexican 
Herald,”  and  corroborates  reports  made  concerning  the  phenomenal 
progress  of  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years: 

In  depicting  conditions  as  they  were  thirt}'  years  ago  the  article 
states  that  when  the  present  administration  came  into  power  the 
country  was  deeply  in  debt  and  the  income  of  the  Government  was 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  ('ommerce 
and  trade  were  in  a  stagnant  condition,  capital  was  fearful  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  Mexico,  the  business  of  the  banks  was  depressed,  and  mining 
had  been  given  up  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
business. 

Since  then  changes  have  taken  place.  Mexico  has  been  made  one  of  the  safest 
places  in  the  world;  millions  of  dollars  have  poured  into  the  Republic  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  various  enterprises;  the  country  has  been  placed  on  a  firm  financial  and 
political  basis;  new  industries  have  sprung  up  on  all  hands;  bank  after  bank  has 
been  opened;  and  vast  sums  for  local  enterprises  where  not  a  cent  could  be  found 
for  the  same  purposes  before  the  advent  of  the  Diaz  Administration. 

Ways,  of  communication  have  been  opened  up  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  rail¬ 
ways  have  been  added  to  the  comparatively  few  miles  in  existence 
in  1876. 

Few  countries  of  the  world  have  shown  such  rapid  advancement 
in  every  line  of  industry  as  has  Mexico  during  the  past  third  of  a 
century.  In  the  cities  and  towns  a  new  race  of  Mexicans  is  spring¬ 
ing  up,  the  educated  workingman,  the  product  of  the  technical  and 
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industrial  schools,  who  by  reason  of  liis  trained  mind  and  hand  is 
able  to  earn  ten  times  what  his  father  earned  before  him. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  is,  the  logical  result 
of  the  great  industrial  development  which  has  taken  place  in  modern 
Mexico.  This  has  already  made  remarkable  progress,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  During  the  next  score  of  years  machinery  will 
change  industrial  Mexico  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  it  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  world. 

TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  Republic,  the 
Government  has  provided  for  the  suspension  of  the  duty  on  corn 
until  September  30,  1910,  and  has  extended  the  time  in  which  wheat 
may  be  imported  at  1  cent  per  kilo  to  September  1,  1910. 

STUDENTS’  HOME  IN  MEXICO  CITY.’ 

Senor  Jose  Ives  Limaxtour,  Secretary  of  Finance  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  has  donated  $98,500  for  the  construction  of  a  students’ 
home  for  the  use  of  students  who  go  to  the  City  of  Mexico  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  complete  their  education  in 
the  professional  art  schools.  Comfortable  apartments  and  good 
board  will  be  provided  at  a  small  price. 

TULE  GRASS  FIBEr! 

The  tule  grass,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  lakes  and  swamps 
of  Mexico,  has  a  fiber  in  its  stem  and  leaves  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Mariano  Medina,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  of  finer  quality  than 
heniquen  and  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  useful  and  durable  fabric. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  process  whereby  this  fiber  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  large  quantities  from  the  tule  grass  and  at  such  a  low  cost 
that  it  can  be  woven  into  cloth  and  sold  at  a  price  that  will  make  it 
a  commercial  success.  A  concession  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  concessionaires  to  establish  a  factor}’  to  make 
use  of  the  grass. 

VERACRUZ  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Veracruz  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  was 
decided  to  distribute  3,000  copies  of  a  guide,  or  business  directory, 
containing  complete  information  as  to  the  business  engaged  in  by 
each  member  of  the  organization.  It  was  also  resolved  to  establish 
in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  association  a  permanent  “Exposition 
of  samples  of  native  and  foreign  articles.” 

37676— Bull.  6—10 - 12 
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REFORM  SCHOOL. 

An  appropriation  of  17,500  has  been  made  by  the  state  legislature 
of  Chihuahua  for  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  youthful 
vagrants  and  criminals.  An  important  feature  of  the  school  is  the 
fact  that  the  prisoners  will  be  taught  gardening  and  farming.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  means  to  encourage  the  young  offenders  to  become 
useful  and  industrious  citizens. 


THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD. 


The  following  information  concerning  the  National  Railroad  of 
Nicaragua  is  furnished  by  Consul  Olivares,  of  Managua: 

The  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only  line  operating  in 
the  Republic.  It  traverses  a  comparatively  small  district  in  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  Republic,  and  with  its  several  branches 
represents  a  total  length  of  171  miles.  Starting  from  the  port  of 
Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
for  a  distance  of  some  12  miles  to  the  city  of  Chinandega  and  thence 
southeastw'ardly  to  the  cities  of  Leon,  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada, 
and  Diriamba. 

About  20  miles  of  the  southeastern  section  of  this  railroad  pene¬ 
trates  the  principal  coffee-growing  regions  of  Nicaragua.  A  portion 
of  these  regions  is  somewhat  mountainous  in  character,  the  highest 
point  being  1,644  feet  above  the  sea  level.  With  this  exception  the 
road  extends  through  a  comparatively  low'  and  unbroken  country 
which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

The  gauge  of  the  road  is  42  inches,  the  maximum  grade  28  feet  to 
the  thousand,  and  the  weight  of  the  rails  30  to  40  pounds  per  yard. 
The  road  was  built  by  sections,  covering  a  period  dating  from  1884  to 
1903.  The  road  is  the  property  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic,  but  on 
December  26,  1903,  it  was  leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years  to  Julio 
Weist,  a  citizen  of  Germany.  The  terms  of  the  lease  provide  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  shall  be  paid  to  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Government,  10  per  cent  shall  be  devoted  to  repairs,  and  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  holder  of  the  lease,  who  must  pay  therefrom 
operative  and  administrative  expenses. 

ABOLITION  OF  RUM  AND  TOBACCO  MONOPOLIES. 

News  from  Managua  states  that  the  Congress  has  abolished  the  rum 
and  tobacco  monopolies,  and  that  by  an  agreement  wdth  the  share¬ 
holders  the  revenues  of  the  monopolies  are  to  be  taken  over  and  the 
rights  of  the  English  syndicate  guaranteed.  The  contract  creating 
the  monopolies  was  for  a  term  of  thirty-four  years. 


PANAMA  TO  DAVID  RAILWAY. 


The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
way  Company  to  build  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Panama  to  David, 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui.  The  distance  is  about  274 
miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  route  surveyed  by  the  Intercon¬ 
tinental  Railway  Commission  in  1893  will  be  practically  followed. 
The  road  will  traverse  a  rich  district  and  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  a  large  and  fertile  section  of  the  Republic. 
It  will  form  a  link  in  the  great  Pan-American  road  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  built  into  the  heart  of  South  America,  and  which  at  some 
time  in  the  future  will  enable  a  traveler  to  go  by  rail  from  New  York 
to  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  the  three  Americas. 
The  cost  of  constructing  this  road  was  estimated  in  1903  at  $4,657,280. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  standard-gauge  railway  from  the  city  of 
Panama  to  the  city  of  David,  connecting  with  Empire  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Chorrera,  Penonome,  Nata,  Agua  Dulce,  and  Santiago  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  with  a  branch  line  from  or  near  Santa  Maria 
to  the  town  of  Pedasi  in  the  Province  of  Los  Santos,  and  a  branch 
from  the  foot  of  the  Divide  or  Cordillera  to  Anton  in  the  Province 
of  Code.  The  Government  of  Panama  will  advance  the  money  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  with  which  to  begin,  carry  on,  and 
complete  the  work  of  construction.  The  railroad  company  will  ren¬ 
der  monthly  statements  to  the  Government  showing  how  the  money 
advanced  is  expended,  and  the  books  of  the  railroad  company  are 
subject  to  investigation  at  any  time  by  the  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  of  Panama. 

In  the  employment  of  labor  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  give 
preference  to  Panamanians  when  practicable  and  consistent  with  effi¬ 
cient  service.  The  contract,  which  was  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  for  approval,  was  signed  on  March  30,  1910,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic,  in  representation  of 
Panama,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  in  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  company. 

The  Panama  Railroad  has  appointed  George  H.  Ruggles  to  take 
charge  of  the  surveying  forces,  and  five  locating  parties  have  been  put 
in  the  field.  The  first  installment  of  $25,000  has  been  paid  to  the 
railroad  company  by  the  Panama  Government. 
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NEW  SAWMILL  AND  DISTILLERY. 

One  of  the  lar>iest  transactions  in  real  estate  in  Panama  since  its 
independence  was  the  purchase  by  a  party  of  California  capitalists 
for  $125,000  of  about  100,000  acres  on  the  Bayano  River,  said  to  be 
very  rich  in  timber  and  other  resources.  They  propose  to  develoj) 
the  property  and  are  goinjr  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  machinery 
for  a  lar<re  sawmill  and  also  equipment  for  a  distillery  for  the  manu- 
facturinji  of  rum  on  a  larfre  scale. 


THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

All  wool  produced  in  Parajtuay  is  exported  by  way  of  Montevideo. 
Uruguay.  The  exports  to  this  port  in  1906  were  54,530,781  pounds; 
in  1907,  129,339,478  pounds:  in  1908,  144,639,396  pounds.  It  is 
stated  that,  except  in  minor  instances,  the  sheep  in  the  country  are 
of  native  breed.  This  industry  is  conducted  in  connection  with  other 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  herds  ranging  in  numbers  from  100  to  500. • 
Shearing  and  packing  are  done  by  hand.  The  wool  is  brought  to 
Asuncion  uncleaned,  in  bags,  and  is  exported  uncleaned.  It  is  not 
classified  into  grades.  Scoured  wool  in  small  lots  is  used  locally  in 
the  manufacture  of  mattresses.  Though  the  sheep-raising  industry 
in  Paraguay  has  not  yet  been  pursued  on  a  very  large  scale,  still 
it  is  believed  that  if  well-bred  stock  could  be  introduced  into  the 
Republic  and  crossed  with  the  hardy  native  breeds  the  returns  from 
the  new  breed  would  more  than  justify  the  expense  incurred  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  blooded  stock. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Consul  Ferris,  of  Asuncion,  reports  that  the  chalk  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  Paraguay  is  manufactured  by  an  American  com¬ 
pany,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this  trade  could  not 
be  extended  to  other  school  supplies  and  furnishings.  The  public 
official  in  charge  of  purchasing  such  supplies  is  El  Director  General  de 
Escuelas,  Senor  Ernesto  Velasquez,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

DEMAND  FOR  IMPORTED  SHOES. 

The  indications  are  that  the  demand  for  imported  shoes  in  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  is  increasing,  the  importations  of  that  article 
in  1908  having  amounted  to  about  .$9,000.  Observant  travelers 
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believe  that  by  sendinj;  well-informed  commercial  agents,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  a  proper  line  of  samples,  to  Asuncion  to  solicit  trade, 
and  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  Spanish  catalogues  and  price  lists 
to  the  shoe  dealers  of  the  country,  this  commerce  could  be  greatly 
augmentetl  and  developed.  About  half  of  the  imports  of  boots  and 
shoes  during  the  year  referred  to  came  from  Germany  and  England. 


COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  RUBBER  INDUSTRIES,  1908-9. 

A  British  consular  report  recently  issued  states  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  Peru  in  1907  W'as  15,000  tons,  valued  at  £584,441,  or  an 
advance  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  1908-9  is  still  greater,  although  exact  figures  showing  the 
yield  are  not  .yet  obtainable.  The  best  grades  of  cotton  are  grown 
near  Piura  and  shipped  from  Paita,  the  high  quality  of  the  product 
being  attributable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
narrow  belt  of  coast  land.  Five  good  crops  of  cotton  may  be  obtained 
from  one  planting,  the  third  year  representing  the  maximum  yield. 
Irrigation  is  being  applied  to  increase  the  cultivable  areas  in  the 
departments  of  Piura  and  Lima,  a  canal  22  miles  long  forming  the 
base  of  distribution  in  the  former  locality.  The  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing  of  the  country  is  carried  on  in  5  well  equipped  factories  at 
Lima,  1  in  Arequipa,  and  1  in  Ica.  The  annual  consumption  of  raw 
material  is  about  3,000  tons,  the  native  product  being  classed  as 
superior  to  the  imported  article.  The  Government  encourages  the 
industry  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  to  cotton  planters  and  by  legis¬ 
lation  favorable  to  the  factories. 

The  wool  produced  in  Peru  in  1907  was  valued  at  £456,669,  the 
quantity  exported  being  over  4,000  tons.  Sheep,  alpacas,  and 
llamas  are  the  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  country.  A  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  pastoral  industry  has  been  the  introduction  of  Patagonian 
sheep  for  crossbreeding,  and  one  British  sheep  ranch  in  the  .Republic 
extends  over  an  area  of  130  square  miles.  Five  woolen  factories  are 
in  operation,  and  about  600,000  kilograms  of  wool  are  prepared 
annually  for  the  market.  The  woolen  output  of  manufactured  goods 
does  not  satisfy  the  local  demand,  and  there  is  a  large  import  trade 
in  woolen  goods. 
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The  rubber  output,  which  in  1907  was  valued  at  £954,582,  is  col¬ 
lected  in  large  quantities  in  the  forest  regions  and  shipped  down  the 
Amazon  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  exports  of  rubber  in  1908 
were  2,536  tons,  valued  at  £604,311.  Pending  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  rubber  industry,  legislative  measures 
are  in  effect  whereby  all  decrees  and  resolutions  of  a  general  character 
concerning  the  working  of  leased  lands  in  the  montana  or  wooded 
district  containing  rubber  trees  and  timber  are  abrogated. 

“Peru  of  To-Day”  says  that  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with  Bolivia  has  increased  the  rubber  output  of  the  Beni  region, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit,  especially  to  the  southern  departments 
of  Peru.  The  roads  of  the  Inca  Rubber  Company  are  utilized  in 
the  exportation  of  rubber  and  the  importation  of  stores  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  a  recent  decree  having  opened  them  to  public  traffic.  About 
1,500  mules  are  employed  in  the  traffic  between  Timpata  and  Tam- 
bopata,  and  the  annual  inflow  of  merchandise  to  this  region  is  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  kilograms,  while  the  annual  outflow  of  rubber  from 
this  district  is  about  140,000  kilograms.  The  harvest  of  rubber  in  the 
districts  of  Madre  de  Dios,  Manupire,  Tahuamanu,  Pariamanu, 
Gamitana,  Lago,  Valencia  and  other  neighboring  districts  is  over 
800,000  kilograms  of  caoutchouc,  without  including  the  production  of 
Tambopata  and  Amigo  Manu.  Of  the  present  harvest  less  than 
200,000  kilograms  have  been  sent  out  by  way  of  the  Fitzgerald 
Isthmus  and  the  station  of  Souza  and  Vargas,  but  the  rest  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  exported  during  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  Manuripe  and  Tahuamanu  rivers  are  exceptionally  rich  in 
caoutchouc,  which  finds  an  easy  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
via  Las  Piedras  and  the  Madre  de  Dios  rivers.  Rubber  from  these 
districts  commands  the^highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  it  being  of  the  same  grade  as  the  fine  rubber  of 
Para.  Considerable  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  Madre  de  Dios 
region,  and  numerous  Japanese  have  definitely  settled  in  the  Tam¬ 
bopata  region.  They  are  the  owmers  of  definite  landed  properties, 
and  give  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  to  cattle 
breeding. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  TxIE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

A  Government  decree  of  March  8,  1910,  fixes  the  price  of  cigarettes 
at  1  cent-  each  throughout  the  Republic.  A  company  has  been 
organized  to  exploit  the  tobacco  industry  in  Peru  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Tax  Collection  Company.  This  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  purchase  the  cigarette  factories  located  at  Lima  and  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
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FOREIGN  DEBT. 

The  strictly  foreign  debt  of  Peru  consists  at  present  of^the  following, 
items:  Peruvian  Corporation,  annuities  of  £2,160,000;  wharves  and 
docks,  £80,000;  loans  in  1905  at  6  per  cent,  £500,000,  and  loans  in 
1906  at  6  per  cent,  £400,000,  or  a  total  of  £3,140,000. 


AGRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  homeseeker  and  agriculturist  contemplating  a  change  should 
by  all  means  study  the  superior  opportunities  offered  in  this  Republic 
for  profitable  farming  and  stock  raising.  There  are  in  Salvador  to-day 
a  wealth  of  undeveloped  timber,  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  where 
wheat,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  vegetables  grow  the  year  round;  lands 
having  a  deep  rich  soil  capable  of  producing  two  crops  per  year;  and 
where  there  is  no  winter  to  cut  down  the  profits  of  cattle  and  hog 
raising.  The  colonizer  or  settler  wlio  comes  to  Salvador  enjoys  not 
only  all  these  great  natural  advantages,  but  secures  the  still  more 
important  economic  advantage  of  cheap  land  and  labor,  w'hich  allows 
him  a  much  wider  margin  for  profit  than  is  possible  in  countries  where 
an  increased  cost  of  living  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor. 

In  a  country  where  agriculture  is  the  great  basic  industry  and  the 
chief  source  of  national  w'calth,  the  immense  importance  of  the 
various  crops  can  only  be  depicted  in  a  most  inadequate  way  in  a  short 
news  item. 

Coffee  is  the  great  money  producer  in  Salvador  and  has  been  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  more  planters  than  almost  any  other 
product.  Great  plantations  are  often  entirely  given  up  to  its  culture 
because  of  the  certainty  of  the  profits  to  the  experienced  grower.  In 
fact  the  importance  of  the  coffee  crop  as  an  economic  factor  of  the 
country’s  progress  is  in  many  w’ays  analagous  to  the  position  which 
has  been  attained  by  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
production  of  coffee  is  in  round  numbers  nearly  40,000  tons,  which 
supplies  not  the  demands  for  home  consumption,  but  contributes 
materially  to  the  exports  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  coffee  for 
the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  amounted  in  value  to  $3,592,398. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  widely  cultivated  throughout  the  Republic, 
and  occupies,  as  it  does  in  most  countries  of  North  America,  an 
important  place  in  the  daily  diet  of  the  people.  Under  present  con- 
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(litions  the  major  portion  of  the  corn  croj)  is  consumed  within  the 
Hepublic,  but  there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  atlmirably  suited  to  its 
culture,  wliich  if  utilizeil  would  furnish  material  additions  to  the 
export  side  of  the  country’s  foreifjn  trade. 

The  sugar  industry  offers  peculiar  attractions  to  the  capitalist, 
because  of  the  great  possibilities  for  develojnnent  which  would  take 
place  in  this  industry  with  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  cultivation  and  refining. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  better  varieties  are  noted  for  their  line  flavor  when  properly 
cured.  Improved  methods  of  drying  and  prejiaration  of  the  leaves 
are  being  introduced,  and  American  planters  settling  into  Salvador 
have  brought  with  them  modern  methods  of  handling  the  product. 

The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  constitutes  a  most  important 
industry  in  Salvador.  The  methods  of  culture  differ  somewdiat  from 
the  care  given  the  indigo  plantations  in  the  East  Indies.  In  Salvador 
the  underbrush  and  grow'th  is  cut  and  burned,  and  the  seed  is  sown 
as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  By  September  the  flowering  buds 
are  about  ready  to  open  and  the  cro])  may  be  harvested.  At  this 
time  the  plant  is  richest  in  indigo-yielding  matter.  \Vlien  this  stage 
is  reached  the  plant  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  tied  in  neat  bundles, 
and  taken  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  water. 
After  going  through  other  special  processes  the  thick  liquid  is  dried 
and  pressed  into  cakes  for  the  market. 

Cotton  is  very  easily  grown,  and  the  building  of  cotton  mills  would 
be  among  the  best  paying  investments  that  could  be  made  in  Salvador. 
Cocoa  is  also  quite  easily  produced,  although  the  industry  is  capable 
of  great  development. 

The  Government  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  developing  agri¬ 
culture,  stock  raising,  and  kindred  industries,  and  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  aid  all  legitimate  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
their  exploitation.  The  Government  has  at  different  times  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  introduced  into 
the  Republic. 

PAN-AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 

Work  w’as  begun  April  15,  1910,  on  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Pan-.\merican  Railroad,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  wdth 
banquets  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  con¬ 
cession  w'as  granted  to  Miner  C.  Keith  and  Bradley  M.  Palmer, 
of  the  United  Fruit  (’ompany.  The  work  will  be  continued  along 
the  line  of  the  old  track  between  La  Union  and  San  Miguel  and 
eventually  extended  to  San  Salvador.  The  banquet  at  La  Union 
was  attended  li.v  a  special  commission  from  the  capital  city  and  by 
the  captain  and  officers  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Princeton,  as 
well  as  by  many  prominent  citizens  of  San  Miguel. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1009. 

Th^  estimated  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  for  1909  is 
$85,766,647,  as  compared  with  $79,085,583  in  1908.  The  total  value 
of  imports  in  1909  was  .$38,420,094,  as  compared  with  $37,419,140  in 
1908,  and  exports  amounted  to  $47,346,553,  against  $41,666,443 
in  1908.  The  exports  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  States  during 
1909  aggregated  .$6,809,140,  as  compared  with  .$3,809,140  in  1908. 


WOOL  EXPORTS,  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1009. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1909  the  number  of  bales  of  wool 
shipped  from  Montevideo  aggregated  20,280,  as  compared  with 
25,280  bales  in  1908.  The  shipments  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States  during  the  quarter  above  mentioned  amounted  to  4,407  bales. 

CEREAL  EXPORTS,  1900. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  exports  of  cereals  from  Uruguay 
during  1909,  as  compared  with  1908,  were  as  follows: 


1909.  1908. 


Tong.  '■  Tong. 

Wheat .  19, 170  I  8,434 

Maize . . ; .  10,141  046 

Linseed .  1,979  1,931 

Flour .  10,401  9,342 


DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  on  January  31,  1910,  is 
given  as  324,451,  as  compared  with  316,264  on  the  same  date  of  last 
year.  During  the  month  of  January,  1910,  there  were  789  births,  170 
marriages,  and  567  deaths  registered. 
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Uruguay: 

-  EXPORTS  ^ 


WHEAT 


CORN 


UN5IID 


lO.AAOTOKS 


W.176T0MS 


leoe 


7.601  TOMS 


e.^Aetwis 


8.A34T0115 


t*07 

1.416 


1907 


1t8TON5 


30UTH  AWI-RlCft 


JANUAFLY  2> 
1303  —  I' 


POPULATION. 


(aUTWlDtO 


MONTEVIDEO 


I^OPULATlOIsl  ■51.6 .  £64 


32.4. A51 


VENEZUELA. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Tlie  Uruguayan  Government  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a 
loan  of  £10,000,000  for  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent  railway  bonds 
into  4  per  cent  bonds. 

The  “  Diario  Oficial,”  of  March  9,  1910,  contains  a  notice  issued  by 
the  Montevideo  harbor  authorities,  inviting  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  20  electric  cranes,  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  to 
be  seen  at  the  secretary’s  office  of  the  “Consejo  de  Administracidn 
del  Puerto  de  Montevideo,”  Montevideo.  Tenders  will  be  opened  at 
3  p.  in.  on  July  4,  1910,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  “Consejo.” 

During  the  calendar  year  1909  some  240  new  commercial  houses, 
representing  a  capitalization  of  $3,570,000,  were  registered  in  the 
Republic. 


VENEZUELA 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  April  19,  1910,  President  Gomez,  immediately  before  delivering 
his  powers  to  Acting  President  Guerrero,  delivered  a  message  to  the 
Congress  in  which  he  stated  that  the  foreign  relations  between 
Venezuela  and  Germany  were  growing  stronger;  that  the  Argentine 
Government  had  just  established  a  legation  in  Caracas,  and  had 
invited  Venezuela  to  participate  in  the  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  Republics  and  to  take  part  in  the  centenary 
celebrations. 

Venezuela  will  send  representatives  to  the  scientific  and  industrial 
assemblies  to  be  held  at  Brussels.  The  relations  with  Brazil  continue 
most  cordial,  and  that  Republic  has  solicited  Venezuela’s  accession 
to  the  convention  signed  at  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  providing  for  a  revision  of  the  codes  of  international, 
public,  and  private  law,  and  the  Government  will  ask  Congress  for 
permission  to  do  so.  The  relations  with  Colombia  have  been  reestab¬ 
lished,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  navigation,  frontier,  and  transit 
traffic  treaties  will  soon  be  celebrated,  and  the  President  observes 
that  the  signing  of  these  treaties  would  be  the  best  offering  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  could  present  to  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  for  the 
centenary  of  independence. 

A  legation  has  been  established  in  Cuba,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  friendship,  navigation,  commerce,  and  extra¬ 
dition  with  that  Republic.  The  Executive  states  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  bound  to  become  stronger,  and 
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that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  continue  supremely  har¬ 
monious.  On  March  29,  of  the  present  year,  the  I’^nited  States  con¬ 
ceded  to  Venezuelan  products  the  minimum  tariff,  and  owin<j  to 
protocols  signed  with  the  United  States  for  the  arrangement  of  all 
other  claims,  the  Hague  tribunal  will  have  to  decide  only  the  claim  of 
the  Orinoco  Shipping  Company. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  France  continue  interrupted,  and  the 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  additional  duties  on  goods  hnportetl 
from  the  Antilles,  but  Venezuela  has  endeavored  by  every  means 
possible  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  that  Kingdom.  The 
relations  of  Venezuela  with  Italy  continue  most  friendly,  and  Nica¬ 
ragua  has  lately  accredited  a  Charge  d’Affaires  near  the  Government  of 
Venezuela. 

Pursuant  to  the  Washington  protocols  of  1903,  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  has  paid  to  date  Bs.  8,676,1 15,  or  approximately  $1,750,000. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  BECOMES  ACTING  PRESIDENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  promulgated  on  August  5,  1909,  Senor  Juan  Vicente  Gomez 
surrendered  the  provisional  presidency  on  April  19,  1910,  relin¬ 
quishing  the  office  to  Dr.  Constantine  Guerrero,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  became  Acting  President  until  Congress 
elected  a  Constitutional  President  during  the  last  week  of  April. 
The  new  constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  elect  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  that  body,  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  the  election  to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  within 
fifteen  days  after  Congress  assembles  in  the  national  capital.  Under 
the  old  constitution  the  President  was  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
by  14  electors  chosen  by  the  Congress.  In  conformity  with  the 
new  constitution,  at  the  time  of  electing  the  Presitlent,  Congress 
selects  a  council  of  government  consisting  of  10  members,  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  council  of  government  chooses  the 
first  and  second  vice-presidents. 

At  a  session  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  held  on  April  19  of  this 
year.  Dr.  Gonzalez  Guinan  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate 
and  Gen.  MartInez  Mendez  presiilent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  COUNCIL. 

On  April  27,  1910,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  unanimously  elected 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Congress  has  also  elected  a  Government 
Council.  In  honor  of  the  election  of  President  Gomez  all  jiolitical 
prisoners  in  the  Republic  have  been  released. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  CELEBRATION. 

The  new  constitution  of  tiie  Republic  of  Venezuela  prescribes  that 
the  ilate  of  iiulepenilence  of  the  nation,  with  respect  to  all  official 
acts  anil  ilocunients,  shall  be  April  19,  1810.  The  festivities  in  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Venezuelan  inilepenilence  therefore 
began  on  April  19,  1910,  in  accorilance  with  a  decree  of  April  19,  1909, 
and  will  continue  until  July  24,  1911,  at  which  time  the  inauguration 
of  the  “Museo  Boliviano”  (Bolivian  museum)  will  take  place.  The 
opening  of  the  centennial  was  duly  celebrated  by  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  in  which  the  representatives  of  foreign  j)owers  took  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  The  President  of  the  Re])ublic  received  many  congratula¬ 
tory  messages  on  the  occasion  of  the  o})ening  of  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  on  April  19  last,  among  which  was  one  from  President 
William  11.  Taft. 

NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Senor  X.  Veloz  Goiticoa,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  later  Charge  d’Alfaires 
of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  at  Washington,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  census  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Venezuela,  like  many  of  her  sister  Republics,  will  cf'lebrate  this 
year  the  first  centennial  of  national  independence.  Among  the 
important  institutions  which  will  be  founded  in  commemoration  of 
this  event  are  a  military  academy,  a  national  nautical  school, 
and  a  new  normal  school.  Other  public  utilities,  the  construction  of 
which  is  provided  for,  include  a  steel  dock  in  Puerto  Cabello,  a  national 
librar}^  building,  and  a  new  national  post  and  telegraph  building. 

The  more  important  events  scheduled  for  the  following  dates  are: 
April  19,  1910 — Initial  ceremony  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  National 
Pantheon;  assembling  of  the  National  Census  Board,  and  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  work  on  the  National  Library  Building.  July  5,  1910 — Open¬ 
ing  of  the  military  academy  of  the  Republic  and  the  nautical  school. 
The  inauguration  of  the  La  Guaira  wireless  telegraph  station.  July 
24,  1910 — Delivery  to  the  nation  of  the  house  where  the  Liberator  was 
born.  December  9,  1910 — Inaugural  session  of  the  Latin-American 
Telegraphic  Conference.  January  1,  1911 — Inauguration  of  the 
national  library  building,  the  opening  of  the  normal  school,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  National  Pantheon.  April  19,  1911 — Opening  of 
the  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Fair,  and  of  the  Exposition  of 
Fine  Arts.  July  1,  1911 — Assembling  of  the  first  Congress  of  Bolivar 
July  5,  1911 — Dedication  of  the  house  in  which  the  Liberator  was 
born.  July  24,  1911 — Inauguration  of  the  Museum  of  Bolivar. 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE  BETWEEN  TRINIDAD  AND  THE  GULF  OF 

FARIA. 

The  commerce  between  the  towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  carried 
on  in  small  sailing  vessels,  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  line  of 
steamers  especially  adapted  to  this  trade  that  will  ply  regularly 
between  the  points  mentioned,  and  which  it  is  thought  will  greatly 
augment  the  already  increasing  and  important  commerce  of  this 
fertile  and  resourceful  region  of  the  Republic.  The  capital  of  the 
new  company  is  Bs.  500,000  ($100,000),  and  will  operate  under  a 
concession  granted  to  Moises  Salas  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress. 
For  the  present  only  two  steamers  will  be  employed,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  not  to  exceed  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  freight,  and  the 
largest  not  to  have  a  capacity  of  less  than  350  tons  of  freight.  Light- 
draft  vessels  will  be  used  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  access  to  the  different 
ports  of  call,  and  each  steamer  will  have  accommodations  for  at 
least  20  cabin  passengers.  The  principal  shareholders  and  promoters 
of  the  enterprise  are  Messrs.  HenrIquez,  Salas,  and  Landaez. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE  STAMPS. 

The  Government  has  ordered  10,000,000  bolivars  of  1 -centime 
internal-revenue  stamps,  and  2,500,000  bolivars  of  internal-revenue 
stamps  of  the  denomination  of  2  centimes.  These  stamps  are  to  be 
placed  on  boxes  and  packages  of  matches  manufactured  and  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Republic. 

STATUE  OF  MIRANDA  IN  PARIS. 

On  July  5,  1911,  date  of  the  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of 
Venezuelan  independence,  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Miranda,  the  great  Venezuelan  general,  who,  born  in  Caracas  in 
1756,  is  the  only  general  of  foreign  nationality  whose  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  “Arc  de  Triomphe”  in  Paris. 

A  noble  by  birth  and  a  man  of  great  wealth,  he  sacrificed  himself 
to  the  triumph  of  his  ideals.  Exiled  and  imprisoned,  he  died  July  14, 
1816,  in  the  prison  of  Caraca,  near  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  great  poverty  and 
suffering,  after  having  taken  part  in  the  three  great  independence 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
independence  of  Latin  America. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  erected  a  magnificent  monument 
in  its  National  Pantheon  to  the  memory  of  Miranda,  the  initiator  of 
the  work  continued  by  Simon  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Sucre,  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  and  others. 

In  1889,  when  France  celebrated  the  first  centennial  of  the  meeting 
of  the  States  General,  Venezuela  was  officially  represented  in  the 
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exposition.  The  government  struck  off  a  gold  medal  of  Miranda 
which  was  offered  to  France,  an  official  commission  coming  to  Paris 
to  present  it  to  President  Carnot,  on  April  26,  1889,  and  to  bring 
Ids  military  tricolor  sash  which  figured  in  the  military  retrospective 
exposition  of  historical  objects. 

At  a  banquet  held  in  Paris  on  July  5,  1901,  to  celebrate  the  nine¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Venezuela,  a  movement  was 
launched  to  erect  a  monument  to  Miranda,  which  met  with  such 
success  that  Paris  is  soon  to  have  a  statue  of  this  “Apostle  of  Liberty 
in  the  two  worlds,”  who  was  also  a  “soldier  of  France,”  and  whose 
brilliant  career  has  been  so  vividly  portrayed  by  the  great  French 
historian  Michelet. 

PLAN  TO  ENCOURAGE  RUBBER  GROWING. 

The  National  Government  has  acquired  a  million  seeds  of  the  Caucho 
Castilloa,  or  india-rubber  tree,  and  will  distribute  them  among 
planters  having  lands  suitable  for  rubber  culture. 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

CRAFTS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  consent  of  his  Cabinet,  has 
provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  the  sum  of  $210  (B  1,089),  which  represents  the  purchase. price 
of  a  new  machine  for  sawing  steel  and  various  other  supplies  recently 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school. 
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IIISTDHIC'AL 

1.  Simon  Holiviir,  tl'“  “•  Mlicrator  "  of  South  America,  loadini;  his  ilismoimted  cavalry  across  a  mourlain  pass.  J.  Mama  driver  wcarinc  h 
to  spread /the  Kospcl  of  Christianity.  4.  Ciancho.'or  cowhoy,  of  the  l’ain|)as.  ■'>.  .Mcclinpof  San  .Mart fi 


HISTORICAL  PAXKL. 

Landincof  Kinj;  .lohn  of  Portusal.'who,  driven  from  his'ancestral  po.ssessions  Iry  Napoleon,  songht  refuge  in 
his  colony  in  the  New  World,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Rio  de  laneiro,  where  he  landed 
in  ISOS.  The  miny-oared  Large  of  state  in  which  he  was  conveyed  from  his  warship  is  still  preserved,  and 
Wits  used  to  disembark  SccrctaryjRoot  on  his  visit  to  Brazil  in  1900, 


IIISTORICAI 

1.  Landing  of  Christopher  Columbus  on  the  Island  of  .San  , Salvador,  Oclola'r  12,  1492.  2.  ‘-.Mineral  Wealth  in  .Me.xico."  represented  by  tl 
conqueror  of  .\ncient  .Mexico,  with  his  native  wife,  Marina,  at  his  side,  surrounded  by  his  victorious  anny,  and  foliowed  by  th(>  e'onti 
the  Godde.ss  of  Plenty,  frame<I  by  the  famous  stela  of  Copan.  in  Vueatan.  .I.  \'a.seo  .Nunez  de  Balboa  taking  possession  of  I  he  Paeilie 

BRONZE  KRIEZE.S  ORNAMENTING  THE  ROO.M  OK  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD.  THESE  FRIEZES  ARE  THE  WORK 

DECISIVE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HIST 


KU’AI.  PANEL. 

1  l)v  the  toilinfi  Indian  wronehinc  the  golden  ore  from  the  stiihiiorn  roek  to  enrieh  the  eominering  Spaniards.  3.  Hernando  Cortez,  the 
le  e'onqnered  .Xzteo  hhnperor.  .Montezuma,  borne  t)y  his  noldes.  4.  “  Agrieilltnral  Wealth  in  Mexico,"  representeii  by  the  Indian  fiKure  of 
’acilic  (»(s‘an  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  .Septemlier.  l.")l:!. 


IlISTOKICAL  PANEL. 

Meeting  of  Chatnplain  \vith|the  Huron  and  .Vlgomiuin  Indian  chiefs  near  Quebec.  Canada,  to  organize  an 
expeilition  against  the  lro(iuois,  an  alliance  which  led  to  the’  French  and  English  wars,  and  hail  a  direct 
cllect  upon  the  development  of  the  northeastiTii  section  of  the  Cnited  States  and  of  all  North  America. 
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